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TAYLOR BROTHERS, L Lonvon. 





DELICIOUS, INVIGORATING, 
and SUSTAINING to ‘all. Being easy of 


BLE to pia 


| “Tt SUPERSEDES every ‘ other Coooa in . 
the Market.”— 


“MARAVILLA COCOA may justly be 
called the PERFECTION of PREPARED 
COCOA.”—British Medical Journal. 





KEATINGS. COUGH LOZEN GES. 


Medical Testimony states, that unquestionably no other remedy exists which is so certain in its effects. 


ASTHMA, 
WINTER COUGH, 
BRONCHITIS, 
DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, 


alike yield to its influence. One Lo: alone 
‘ Opium, or violent drugs, but a. 


the most delicate in health m 


rING’S COUGH LOZEN rege hone are CO! 
use them with perfect confidence. 


ives the sufferer relief. Many — are sold that contain Morphia, 


t simple drugs, and 


of eh 
LOZENGES are Pomel 


[NG's 601 GH 


by Tuomas Kzarrne, St. Pau 1] Cniehyese, and sold by all Chetniate i in Boxes, 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d, each. 





OLDRIDGE’S 
— OF COLUMBIA, 


The Best, the Oldest, 
and the only Restora- 
tive for the hair ever 
produced. 

Established 60 years. 

Sold by all Chemists 
and Pe ers. 

. 3s. 6d., 6s., and Lls. 
m per bottle. 
WHOLESALE— 


MGS 29, Wellington Street, 
MOS as Strand, London. 
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FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH: 





ora led pri tha 
“Yaaro tea st ser 9 


cadet FEMALES these Pilla as 
forse Str ae 
Jere hoon to 

sda of png wld older As London,” to 


Skee cath beg of the 
a ee ge 
Price 1s, 1}4, and 2s, 9d, per Box, 








Only Infants’ Medicine under Royal Patronage. 


ATKINSON & BARKER'S 
“ROYAL 

PRESERVATIVE 

AS SUPPLIED TO 
QUEEN VICTORIA 
and 

ye Ge rvenon gad ey fae rt ie cident Talent, 
bowels, diftculé teething, rickete, — ay er et 
bye ce Sevens op alt —— 


narcotic, but a veritable 
Infante ipl by al amit errr 1s. 1h. Bottles of 


ee ere ueen Victoria for t 
Royal Children, " 
WARRANTED PERFECTLY HARMLESS. 


INFANTS’ 


























GOLDEN HOURS pe as sh og Jennery }, 1 Big! bet —Advortisoments and Bills pines * Golden Houre"” should be sent to 
SED. Io Wa SRNR My Hh, Lapernaes BL., by the 18th of each month. 





BRAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS. 


Sold in Tins, 1s., 2s., 4¢., and 8s. each, From Pure Vegetable Carbon, giving speedy relief in all cases 
of Indigestion, Acidity, Heartburn, Bile, &c. See Report in Lancet, August 30, 1862, Also 


BRAGG’S PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 


As prepared for his celebrated Biscuits, is sold in 2s., 4s., and 6s. bottles. Wholesale by Bazomar & Co., 
Sanexs & Sow, Hpwanvs & Co., Nuwzzry & Sons, and all Chemists, Wholesale and Retail in the 
United Kingdom. See Dr. Hassatx’s Report in the Lancet, August 30, 1862, 


It is highly recommended by the first Medical men of the day for Gout, Flatulency, Impure Breath, 
and Worms. 





F, L, BRAGG, Sole Manufacturer, 2, Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, W. 





“woth wee ahade se tite arte” A CURE FOR ALL!!! 


CLARKES | 





POWAY S OINTMENT 


ORLD FAMED 
TE SN LI EES 


j B L 0 0 D M IX T U R E . Possessed of this REMEDY, Every Man may be his 


Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from whatever cause “own Doctor, It may be rubbed into the System, so 
arising. ForSecrofula, Scurvy, Sores of all kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases,! 23 to reach any internal Complaint, by these meaus, 
its effects are marvellous. Th of Testi ials from all parts, In 2 
_ bottles, 28, 6d, each, and in cases of six times the quantity, lls. each, off it cures Sores or Ulcers in the THROAT, STOMACH, 
\ all Chemists. Sent to any address, for 30 or 152 stamps, by the Prop. ietor, LIVER. SPINE, or other Parts. It is an infallivle 


F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, vemedy for BAD LEGS, BAD BREASTS, Contracted oi 


APOTHECARIES’ HALL, LINCOLN, Stiff Joints, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, and all Skin Diseases, 
London Depét, 150, Oxford Street. 











Ask your Chemist for 


6 . ” 
Grains: of Health, ECONOMY IN MOURNING. + 
a a dose lM ONE FOLD of Kay & Richardscn’s New } 
INDIGESTION | Patest ALBERT CRAPE is AS 
BILIOUS or SS THICK as TWO FOLDS of the old make, is 
LIVER 0OMPLAzi78, 5] MUCH ONMAPER, and WEARS BETTER | By 





Price 2s. Od. per box by pust Su. extra, “GRAINS OF 
BEALTM Depot, 1. High Holborn London. W.0 


Use Symington’s Patent Pea Flour. 








ie is easy of Digestion, ‘Wisknam. Motribionspe requires no boiling, and rapidly makes a 
Tureen of Rich Soup. In Packets, 1d., 2d. » ae » aad 64. ; ; or in Tins, 1s, 1s, 6d., and 3s, each, 


W. SYMINGTON & Co., Market asuiiough: Retail, 16, Ludgate Hill, London, B.C. 


JOHN GOSNELL’ AND CO.’S 


“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” greatly excels all other preparations for the Teeth. 
““ AGUA AMARELLA ” restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at what age. 


“ TOILET AND NURSERY POWDER,” besutifully perfumed and guaranteed pure. 
Ask for JOHN GOSNELL & CO,’s, and see that you have none other than their GEN UIWE article, 





TRADE MARK, 








Sold by all respectable Chemists and Perfumers. Wholesale, Angel Passage, 93, Upper Thames Street, London, 
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FOR WHICH 


TWO GOLD MEDALS HAVE BEEN AWARDED 


ON ACCOUNT OF ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHER BAKING POWDERS. 


For making Bread without Yeast, Flour | Amonesr raz many TesTIMoNIAIs RECEIVED WE BEG 
Puddings with fewer Eggs, and 70 4 Tfavre Eshibition, August 1, 1868, 
Pastry with less Butter. 


Deak Smm,—I beg to inform you that after having 

Recommended by the Faculty as a PRE- | 
VENTIVE OF INDIGESTION, | 
and (not destroying the Sugar in 
the Flour) as rendering Bread more 
nutritious than that raised with | 
Yeast. 


Bread may be made with it in a} 
QUARTER THE TIME required | 


when Yeast is used, as it is not | 
necessary for the Dough to stand | 
and rise before it is put into the 
oven. 


tried with my confréares the various self-aérating powders 
for making bread and different kinds of pastry, we pro- 
nounce yours to be the best of all that has been submitted 
to our inspection, in the degree of 100 to 65. 
I am desired to say, if this decision is of use you ean 
make it known.—Your most obedient servant, 
G. WanRinge, 


yates for the English Exhibitors at the - i 


nternational Exhibition, Havre ; late Instruc- 
tor of Cookery to the Army of Great Britain, 





ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D., Analyst to the 
Lancet, Author of “ Adulteration Detected,” &., says it 
is not in the least degree injurious. It is indispensable 
in making Bread, Pastry, and Puddings, especially on 
board ship, 

ERNEST ELLIOT, M.D., of Her Majesty’s Dock- 
yard, Portsmouth, remarks, “I should like to bring it 
into general use at sea; it is the greatest boon, not only 





' to the sick, but in the officers’ mess,” 


To make Bread.—T7o every pound of four add a heaped-up teaspoonful of Borwicox’s Baxine PowpxEs 
with a little salt, and thoroughly mia while in a DRY state; then pour on gradually about half a pint of oold 
water, or milk and water, in which a little salt has been previously dissolved, mixing quickly but thoroughly into 
« dough of the usual consistency, taking care not to knead it more than is necessary to mix it thoroughly ; make st into 
small loaves, which must be immediately put into a quick oven, 

Norfolk Dumplings.—Make a very light dough with Borwicx’s Baxine Powpur; as for bread, with 


milk or water, and with salt added; have ready a large stewpan of boiling water, make the dough into balls the 
To ascer- 








size of a medium dumpling, throw them in, and boil them for twenty minutes without taking off the lid. 


tain when they are done enougs, stick a fork into one, and tf it comes out clear, it is done. Before serving, tear them 
apart on the top with two forl:s, as they become heavy by their own steam. Serve with butter and sugar, or treacle. 


Seld by Grocers, Druggists, and Cornchandlers, in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets, and in Patent Boxes, 6d., 
1s., 2s. 6d., and 5s. 


WHOLESALE OF 
G. BORWICK & SONS, 24, CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


_ Bale Room, 134, Upper Thames Street (six doors from London Bridge). 





TAKE OARE TO ASK FOR AND HAVE ONLY 


BORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL BAKING POWDER. 
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GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
PRESSING ONWARD. The excruciating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is quickly 
relieved and cured in a few days by that celebrated 
Medicine, 


BLAIR’S GOUT AND RHEUMATIC PILLS, 
BY THE REv. DR. WHITTEMORE. They require no restraint of diet or confinement during 


their use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 

Sold at 1s, 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box, by all Medicine Vendors, 
CHILDREN’S QUARTERLY SERVICE 


At St. Katherine Cree Church, Leadenhall Street, on Sunday Afternoon, January 2, at Half-past Three o’clock. 
Sermon by the Editor, who hopes his ‘‘ Sunshine’’ friends will stay after the service to speak to him. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE PATHWAY OF PEACE; or, Counsels and Encouragements for the Earnest Inquirer. 
By Rev. W. M. Wuirtemor:, D.D. Fifth Thousand. Small 8vo., cloth, bevelled boards, 2s. 6d. 
*,* These two books are suitable to give to young people about the time of their CONFIRMATION, and PRESSING ONWARD may be regardea 
as @ sequel to the Parawax ov Pxace. 
CHURCH SEASONS. Readings and Meditations on the different periods of the Christian 
Year. Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged. Oloth, red edges, 2s. 


“The Author writes with clearness and simplicity, and sets forth much Scriptural truth with reference to the fall of man, and the 
redemption wrought out by the Lord Jesus Christ in His all sufficient atonement.” — Record, 


NOW READY. 
No. 1 of the New Series, enlarged, for 1876, 


AFTER WORK. 


A MONTHLY PENNY MAGAZINE FOR HOME READING. 


Earnest Counsels for Holy Living. 


Uniform with “Pathway ef Peace.” 2s. 6d. : 











CONTENTS OF THE JANUARY NUMBER :— 


1. HOW JOHN MARSHALL CHOSE HIS WIFE. By Mrs. H. B. Pautt. 
With Illustrations. 

9. BALMORAL CASTLE. With [llustration. 

. HAUNTED HOMES. 

4. THE GOLDFINCH. Wh Illustration. 

5. “JEMIMA MAY,” and other Dealers. By Mrs. Bewsner. With 
Illustrations. 

6. A NEW YEAR. 


7. BEAUTIFUL SNOW. 
8. THINGS WORTH KNOWING AND REMEMBERING. 


9. CONSISTENCY. By Dr. Atrrep Cruspt. 
10. TRIPLE. ACROSTIC. 


London: WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24. Paternoster Row. 
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NEW ISSUE of the most Beautifully and Profusely 
Illustrated Edition of the Holy Scriptures ever produced, 





Part ‘1° (including Presentation 
Plate*) ready Jan. 25, price 83d. 


CASSELL'S 


FAMILY BIBLE. 


WITH UPWARDS OF 


900 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
*With PART L, price84d.,will be issued, 


AS A 
PRESENTATION PLATE, 
A BEAUTIFUL COPY, suitable for framing, of 


CHRIST AND ST. JOHN, 


rom the Painting by ARY SCHEFFER, 
Printed on thick PLATE PAPER, size 2 ft. 3 in. 
by 1 ft. 84 in. 


rospectuses and Specimen Pages of CASSELL’S 
FAMILY BIBLE will be forwarded post freeon 
application, 








CassELI, PxTtTER, anD GaLPin, Ludgate Hill, Lundon, E.C, 
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THE QUIVER. 


COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VOLUME. 
Now ready, price 6d. 


The QUIVER for January, containing, amongst numerous 


other contributions :— 
1. Words on the Threshold, Being the Last 
Utterances of Illustrious Men and Women. 
2, ‘‘ We would see Jesus.” 
By Rev. Roperr Maacurgn, M.A. 
8, A Day with a Swiss Prison Reformer. 
By Watrzer R. Crorton, 
4, What the Spirit saith to the Churches,— 
Pergamos3, By the Rev, H, Martyn Hart, M.A, 
5. Two Pounds Reward. 
By the Hon, IsaBen PLUNKET. 
6. Greater than Solomon. 
By the Rev. Prebendary Cuapwicx, M.A, 
7% The Three Crowns. 
By the Rev. J, H1rzs Hircuegns, 
8, Comfortable Words. 
By the Rev. Gorvan Cattunop, M.A, 
9. The Perfecting of Holiness. 
By the Rev, James Spzncz, D.D, 
10, Scripture Lessons for School and Howe. 
By the Rev. J. W. Genoese, M.A, 
ll. The Quiver Bible Class. 
Consisting of Twenty-four Bible Questions with Answers, 
for Class Use. 
12. The Pennant Family. 
s erial Story, By Anne Beaxz,Author of “ Fay Arlington,” 
18. Gold in the Sky. 
Serial Story, By Jeaniz Huxina, Author of ‘Truth 
will Out,’’ etc. 
The Quiver for 1876 is commenced with the 
NOVEMBER PART, The NOVEMBER and DECEMBER 
PARTS, price 6d, each,can be had by order from all Booksellers, 


Cassevt, Petrrer, aND Gaxrin, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C, 





THE CHRISTIAN GLOBE. 


Enlarged to 16 Pages, containing more Reading matter than any Penny Christian Paper in th: 
World. Post-free for Twelve Months, 6s. 9d. 


ONE PENNY. WEEKLY, EVERY FRIDAY. 
Emphatically THE FAMILY CHRISTIAN PAPER. 





IT CONTAINS: 


Striking Fuli-page Portrait of some 
Eminent Divine in each Number. 

“ Undeceived.” By Ruru Exuiorr, Authcress of 
“4 Voice frcm the Sea,” “ Margery’s Christmas 
Box,” &e. 

Chats with Uncle Charlie. For the Young 
Folks, 

“ Kitty; or, the Wonderful Love.” For 
the Young Folks. By Miss A. E. Courtenay. 
“The Life of King Solomon.” By the Rey. 

THORNLEY SMITH. 

Half-hours with Popular Preachers. 

Verbatim Reports of Sermons, &c.,by 
Eminent Divines. 

Original 
Poetry. 


Stories, Narratives, and 





New Nuggets from an 
By Rey. Quintus QuaRLEs, 


Old Mine. 


Sermon by Dr. De Witt Talmage in 
each Number, 


Evangelical Intelligence 
Parts of the Globe, 


from all 


Moody and Sankey’s Transatlantic 
Labours. 
Brief Biographies and Anecdotes, 


The “ Prize Essays” on Scripture Subjects are 
published every alternate month. 


Passing Notes, Leading Articles 


Reviews of Books, &c., Xc. 


THE MONTHLY PART, PRICE SIXPENCE, 


Contains a Magnificent Cabinet Photograph of some eminent Divine, in addition to 
over 200 Cols. of choice matter. 


OFFICE—29, FARRINGDON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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MONEY OR LIFE. 


A STORY OF THE CITY AND THE SUBURBS. 


BY G. HOLDEN PIKE. 


CHAPTER I,—A STRANGER WOMAN IN THE 


STREETS OF ASHDALE, 


A QUARTER of a century ago the respectable 
little town of Ashdale was one of the quietest 
of metropolitan suburbs, and was, besides, 
in many respects one of the most favoured. 
Persons who would have preserved a rural 
seclusion at any price, and who somehow or 
other associated England’s prestige with stage- 
coaches and the horn-blasts of mail-guards, 
industriously circulated opinions that no good 
would result from the invasion of the district 
by the Great Excelsior Railway ; but as the 
main line of that prosperous company was a 
completed fact, the mischief it had already 
done, and was likely to do in the future, could 
not be lessened by argument nor by invective. 
Nothing remained to be done on the part of 
the pessimists but to deplore the passing 
away of the old order of things, and to recon- 
cile themselves with as much urbanity as 
possible to the new era of modern conve- 
niences. ‘To do the inhabitants justice, they 
were not a non-progressive race, though they 
might regard with jealous eyes any great in- 
novation which threatened to trespass on 
their time-honoured privileges. As parishes 
go, Ashdale was well looked after and cared for, 
whether by its gospel ministers, or its overseers 
and guardians, Dr. Evans, the rector, and 
IX. 





| his estimable curate, Giles Leslie, were of the 
good old evangelical school, and lived on 
'terms of commendable cordiality with the 
| Presbyterian—or, as some called him, the In- 
| dependent—pastor, Matthew Fairlock, The 
| parish was free from religious bickerings, and 
/on this account the pastors enjoyed a pros- 
| perity in their work such as they could not 
|otherwise have commanded. All classes 
| were well visited and stimulated in their duty, 
|}and every poor person who was really in need 
knew where a friend might be found. 

Such was Ashdale in the fifth decade of 
the nineteenth century, but the further charac- 
teristics of the vicinity and of the people will 
be more particularly unfolded as the narrative 
proceeds. It was on a charming morning in 
early spring that a somewhat nondescript 
character might have been seen approaching 
the town from the London Road. In one 
hand she held a stout umbrella which she 
used as a walking-stick, and in the other she 
carried a pedlar’s basket well filled with 
articles of her own manufacture. Though 
her dress was neatly arranged, and of a 
better quality than is usually worn by the 
hawker class, her sout ensemble bore sufficient 
marks of great eccentricity to attract the 
notice and excite the curiosity of any casual 
passenger. 

‘“‘ Yes, that is the place—that is Ashdale ; 
B 
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I remember it by the church,” she said to 
herself. ‘‘ But, dear heart, how they have 
pulled the old place about !—a cutting through 
that pretty little hill; a great bank through 
the watercress valley ; yes, and more than all, 
an ugly station and sidings on the site of the 
old manor-house and gardens. Well, after 
all that, I mean to say we ought to be ex- 
tremely obliged to them for. leaving one old 
landmark to know the place by in the parish 
church,” 

While making these remarks the pedlar 
woman halted by a field gate, whence could 
be obtained a view of the town. below. 
Turning again to the road to pursue her way, 
she presently met a little girl and a large 
shaggy farm dog walking side by side. The 
deg carried a basket for her little mistress, 
and by every movement showed that she was 
happy in paying a ready obedience to her 
authority. 

“Good morning, little girl with the great 
ugly dog; what a fresh colour you’ve got on 
those cheeks of yours!” said the woman. 

“ Nelly isn’t ugly,” said the child, placing 
her arm lovingly round the neck of the faith- 
ful brute, and looking into the depths of the 
creature’s great beaming eyes. 

“Well, child, I dare say you are right,” 
continued the woman; “but I hate dogs. 
Now ’te!! me your name and where you live, 
like a littlé-lady.” 

“If you please, ma’am, I don’t know you,” 
answered the child, timidly, struck at the 
stranger's odd, gaunt appearance and abrupt 
ways ; “but-I’m Sarah Dawson, this is our 
log Nelly, and father and mother live over 
there where you see a lot of wood in the 

ard.” 

“ Capital, ‘my little miss; the more I see 
of your bright blue eyes the better I like 
you,” said the woman. “‘ Now let me tell you 
who I am myself,—should you like to know ?” 

“ Yes, ’m, very much,” replied the girl, look- 
ing up wonderingly into the face of her ques- 
tioner, the surprise of her mistress being also 
shared by Nelly. 

“Well, dear, I'm Eliza Sprint, and I live 
in London? you'll be sure to remember, 
won't you? Miss Eliza Sprint.” 

“ Oh yes, ’m.” 

“Good girl ? you know everybody in Ash- 
dale, of course? ” 

“ Oh no, ’m, I don’t know half of the peo- 
ple,” cried Sarah. “I know Miss Harebell 
of the Grange, Dr. Evans the rector, Mr. 
Leslie the curate, and Mr. Fairlock.” 

“ And so a blue-eyed chick. like you really 
knows all these grand people?” 


**Qh yes,. ’m—miss, I mean,—they come 
to see me, and Miss Harebell lends me little 
books,” answered Sarah. 

“Is Mr. Fairlock a nice gentleman?” 
asked Eliza. 

“Oh yes, miss, and so was Mr. Henton 
Fairlock before he went away into the coun- 
try ; and then his sister, Miss Rose, is such 
a nice lady.” 

“Ts there a gentleman in Ashdale named 
Mr. Raggles.?” Eliza further inquired. 

“Mr. Raggles?” cried Sarah, in astonish- 
ment, on finding how much the gaunt, eccen- 
tric stranger knew about the townspeople. 
“ Mr. Raggles is father’s landlord.” 

“ Yes, dear, I see, and is Ae a nice gentle- 
man ?” said Eliza, kindly, and endeavouring 
to reassure little Sarah by condescendingly 
patting Nelly on the head. 

“No, I don’t like him, and father don’t 
like him,” replied Sarah, shaking her head, 
“ Mr. Raggles, father says, is hard and grind- 
ing with poor people.” 

“Yes, dear, I see,” said Eliza, delighted 
at the intelligence of her childish informer. 
“Now I must go on my way; but before I 
leave you I will just make you a present. 
Do you ever work in coloured wool ?” 

“Oh, yes ’m—miss, I should say,—Miss 
Harebell taught me; and I should so like to 
work her a handsome piece without her 
knowing anything about it till it was finished, 
you know.” 

“You blue-eyed little rose-bud, I’m 
charmed with you,” said Eliza, opening her 
basket to bring forth from its recesses a 
number of skeins of Berlin wool, Sarah’s 
eyes, meanwhile sparkling with anticipation. 
“Take this,” she added, placing the whole 
in the child’s hands. “ And when you want 
more, remember you have only to look out 
for Miss Eliza Sprint.” 

Kissing the child and favouring Nelly with 
one more farewell pat, Eliza now proceeded 
on her way, soliloquizing as she walked :— 
“A dear, intelligent little thing. She has 
told me what 1 might have hunted after for 
weeks without finding it. Ah, sir—Nicholas 
Raggles, I mean,—and so you are here, are 
you? And what is of more importance for 
me to know, you are as heartily hated by 
everybody as you deserve to be.” 

As she entered the town and walked along 
the main street Eliza attracted considerable 
attention, and was, indeed, according to the 
popular saying, the observed of all observers. 
Probably this fact was as well known to her- 
self as it was to the curious people who 
indulged their eyes and tongues at the 
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intruder’s expense ; but the ability to see her- 
self as others saw her, if really possessed, 
never occasioned Eliza the slightest .incon- 
venience. On went the gaunt figure, now 
looking in a shop window when any object 
attracted her notice, and now reading the 
name of a street, so as to be sure that she 
was on the right path. 

On arriving at the door of the manse next 
to the Presbyterian chapel, Eliza stopped to 
seek admittance by a ring and a double 
knock. A little surprised at the nature of 
the summons which had brought her to the 
door, and also at the apparent quality of the 
caller, the maid-servant remarked that she 
was quite certain her mistress wanted no- 
thing; and looking significantly at the basket 
and the ample folds of the umbrella, she 
added that there was a back way to the house 
for tradespeople. 

* Don’t be silly, child,” said Eliza in reply, 
“but go and tell your master that Miss Sprint 
desires to have the pleasure of an interview 
at once.” 

The authoritative tone of the stranger, and 
the commanding glance*of her eye, now un- 
did the effect originally produced by her 
otherwise eccentric appearance. She was 
asked to walk in, and her message was 
carried to Mr. Fairlock, the pastor in charge. 

On seeing a singular-looking woman in 
the hall Mr. Fairlock spoke to her kindly, 
supposing that she might be some poor person 
in need of advice or assistance. He led the 
way into his study, and Eliza was asked to 
follow. 

The visitor entered, and placing her basket 
and umbrella in one chair she seated herself 
in another, and after looking round on the 
books she proceeded to survey her host. 

** Every inch a Fairlock—just er brow 
and eyes, and the hair is the very same co- 
lour, I do declare. Oh yes, a most decided 
family likeness,’’ cried the visitor. 

“My good woman, there must be some 
misapprehension; you surely have made 
some mistake by calling at the wrong house,” 
said the pastor, greatly perplexed by what he 
saw and heard. 

“Mistake !” replied the other in incre- 
dulous tones, “ there is no mistake ; the town 
all around ‘us is Ashdale, Middlesex, is it 
not? and this is the manse of the Presby- 
terian chapel, and you are the Reverend 
Matthew: Fairlock, son: of Mr. Matthew 
Fairlock, late of Redhills, Somerset ?” 

“ Well, what of that, ifall be true, which it 
is ?” 

“You once had a dear ‘sister Mary ?” said 





Eliza, in subdued tones, “and she married a 
second time, and to a bad’ man ?” 

“Well, go on,” replied the pastor; “ by 
some mysterious means you appear to be com- 
pletely acquainted with my family affairs.” 

“She left a son by her first husband, your 
own wife's brother, James Chandler?” 

“Yes, poor fellow ; he was drowned at 
sea.” 

“Drowned!” cried Eliza, rising and 
stamping with her foot on the floor to add 
emphasis to her words, “ don’t believe them 
—or him, I should, say—for he lives in Ash- 
dale, they tell me. Who besides Nicholas 
Raggles would dare to say that James 
Chandler is drowned?” 

* Ah, but strong language will not bring 
back the poor youth into his earthly taber- 
nacle,” remarked Mr. Fairlock, shaking his 
head in a misgiving manner. 

“Very well, let time prove or disprove 
that little matter,” Eliza added. “ Your poor 
sister’s days were saddened by ill-usage?” 

“A very unfortunate, ill-assorted marriage ; 
but she died of heart disease at last, they say.” 

““ He says, you mean!” cried Eliza, again 
rising and casting a quick excited glance at 
Mr. Fairlock. 

* Woman !—my good friend, I should say, 
—I do not understand what you mean by 
this excited manner of talking,” said the 
pastor, partly annoyed and partly alarmed. 

“ You will understand me all in good time, 
my kind sir,” replied Miss Sprint, preparing 
to depart by taking up her basket and um- 
brella. “And now I’m going,” she added, 
looking very fixedly at the old gentleman ; 
and rapping the floor with the gingham 
substitute for a walking-stick, she continued, 
“TJ will deliver my message. I have walked 
all the way from London to charge you, as 
you value right and justice, to become satis- 
fied in your own heart whether that sister of 
yours did, or did not, die of heart disease !” 

The speaker walked out of the study, and 
ere he had altogether come to himself, and 
wiped the perspiration from his brow, Mat- 
thew’ Fairlock heard the great oaken street 
door close with a bang; his visitor had de- 
parted as unceremoniously as she had entered. 

The errand of the gaunt, dark-eyed woman 
was not quite completed, however. Still 
proceeding along the High Street of the little 
town, she continued to excite considerable 
curiosity, until she again halted before a large 
cloth warehouse, over the door way of which 
she read the names RAGGLEs AND Rutt. She 
walked up and down several times, as if 
subjecting the articles in the windows to a 
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careful scrutiny. She then crossed the road, 
and from the more distant standpoint of the 
opposite pathway she as minutely surveyed 
the entire establishment from the attics to 
the underground kitchen. 

“ Father,” said a comparatively young man 
within to a more elderly gentleman—“ father, 
who ever can that odd woman be? she has 
been staring at the house for a quarter of 
an hour.” 

Mr. Raggles went to the door; but not 
only did he quickly return, he at once left 
the counting-house and shut himself up in 
his private room. 

“ Now my day’s work is over,” said Eliza 
Sprint to herself, as she again set her face 
towards London, ‘I have sounded an 
alarm in the ears of Matthew Fairlock; I 
have seen Nicholas Raggles turn sick at the 
sight of me, and now if James will follow 
quickly, the game is won!” 


CHAPTER II.—MESSRS. RAGGLES AND RUTT. 


BEFORE any new-comers had long resided in 
Ashdale they necessarily became more or 
less acquainted with the head of that com- 
mercially eminent firm, Raggles and Rutt. 
There was no particular reason why strangers 
should thus have become familiar with 
strangers, but they did nevertheless, and the 
fact is merely recorded. Raggles and Rutt 
were irrepressible, a circumstance which will 
appear more remarkable when it is said that 
though all the genteel townsmen knew the 
firm well enough, few cared to venture on a 
recognition which might have included the 
traders then trafficking by those names in the 
circle of private acquaintance. Though new- 
comers did not care to grow friendly with 
these chiefs among local tradesmen, they neces- 
sarily became familiar with the personnel and 
eccentric ways of certain persons concerned. 

Mr. Raggles himself became familiar to 
new-comers on this wise; the new-comer 
had an eye to detect whatever was singular, 
and had a nature susceptible of the ludicrous. 
Very well—his settlement in Ashdale would 
not have extended to many weeks ere his 
attention would have been attracted by a 
man of appearance sufficiently striking. He 
traversed the town with a peculiar swagger, 
and in all respects appeared to ignore the 
more polished manners of his contempo- 
raries. Bordering on sixty years of age, it 
needed no tailor’s eye to discover that his 
clothes were cut to the obsolete pattern of a 
past generation. Mr. Raggles did not 


Then during his peregrinations, and indeed 
at all other times, his eyes, to avoid con- 
fronting those of other people, looked directly 
on his shoes. All who caught a view of his 
heavy leaden-coloured organs of vision be- 
held them involuntarily, as it were, turn and 
twist in their sockets, as though the mild 
countenance opposite were reflecting the 
noontide rays. In spite of his naturally 
slouching gait the old gentleman’s toilet was 
not an untidy one ; or was not so if we over- 
look his habit of wearing clothes both too long 
and too roomy — an economic contrivance, 
adopted, as he would have told you, “ forty 
years ago.” Besides his other avocations, 
Mr. Raggles was an overseer of the parish of 
Ashdale. 

On seeing Mr. Raggles for the first time 
you would have inquired, Who is that gen— 
no, not gentleman, that odd-looking old 
person? The reply in due course would 
have come to you as it came to all,—that is 
Mr. Raggles, out on his rounds of public and 
private inspection. All through life he has 
drawn supreme pleasure from amassing 
wealth, and seemed to have exercised con- 
siderable self-denial in eschewing the pleasure 
of spending money. Hence, because ignor- 
ing all others, he would have no almoner but 
death. He would as soon have parted with 
his blood as have deliberately distributed his 
riches in this life, according to our highest 
notions of equity. Now do not eyes, counte- 
nance, gait, and clothes unite in their 
testimony, Mr. Raggles is a “successful” 
man, a merchant, and an overseer? 

A comparatively easy art is that of making 
money, provided we go to work on certain 
principles—grasping wealth for the wealth’s 
sake—not for the enjoyment it yields, nor 
for the power it gives of gladdening the hearts 
of the needy and deserving. How proud a 
triumph to stand tall and conspicuous 
among the world’s strivers, and to win by 
the time when you have to die all that is 
necessary to make you comfortable in life ! 
Neighbours may stigmatise you as stingy, 
and compare your course to a-dog-in-the 
manger sort of existence ; but do they not 
mistake your character and motives? Can 
the world appreciate the self-denial which, 
leaving wealth untasted, bequeaths it to thrift- 
less heirs? Even the grovelling money-grub 
has his reward. His pleasures may be of a 
visionary character, but they are pleasures 
ofakind. Money is his centre of gravita- 
tion, and around that centre his aspirations 
revolve. Gold is the sand whereon he builds 





perambulate the town without a purpose. 


his little earthly: summerhouse, pretty and 
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comfortable until the chilling winds and 
rising tides of the winter of life discover 
chinks and weaknesses, warning of the prés- 
sure coming from the threatening beyond ! 

What can be said concerning the “rounds” 
of Mr. Raggles? A man who has “rounds” 
may be a milkman, a dust-collector, or a tax- 
man, with any one of whom, excepting the 
last, Mr. Raggles would have scorned to 
associate ; but a revenue officer who fingered 
gold he placed on a level with respectable 
persons. Now in and around Ashdale there 
were, twenty-five years ago, a number of 
tenements and plots of land, which, to use a 
common idiom, rejoiced in calling Mr. 
Raggles owner; 7. ¢., the estates rejoiced, 
not the tenants. To each of the tenants the 
old gentleman paid periodical visits, always 
preserving the gait and cast of countenance 
peculiar to himself. In his own mind he 
doubtless enjoyed many serene reflections 
when contrasting himself and his condition 
with the needy state of others : but still he 
reminded casual observers of a caged bear, 
whose life consists in going round and round 
for the sake of getting all it can out of those 
outside its den. Then, besides all this, he 
had to accomplish certain “rounds” as 
overseer, 

One article in the economics of Mr. 
Raggles consisted in never trustinga tenant be- 
yond taking his money and handing a receipt : 
the tenants balanced the score by neither 
trusting nor respecting their landlord. Yet he 
was popular with the ratepayers, having saved 
the parish thousands of pounds in his balance. 
The best oflandlords are seldom welcome 
visitors ; but the frequent intrusion of a 
pettifogging meddler of the species, some 
reckon among the crosses of life, and in the 
category they might once have even included 
Mr. Raggles. Though scarce able to meet 
another’s gaze, how sharply could those eyes 
of his detect a tenant’s delinquencies ! and 
how nicely could that well-disciplined mind 
in money-saving and property-buying judge 
of and reduce a tenant’s demands to due pro- 
portions. He knew how to effect every 
species of repair on a scale of cheapness 
entirely unknown to persons not proficient in 
superintending bricklayers, carpenters, and 
paper-hangers. 

But to become properly acquainted with 
men as they really are we must do more than 
study them in the street, we must follow them 
home. Even Herr Teufelsdrockh, to be 
understood, required to be seen in his dusty 
attic; for they who had never seen that 
classical region would have set him down as 








a man who never smiled, whereas his laugh- 
ing capacities amounted to .an ability to 
awaken the “Seven Sleepers.” Home, there- 
fore, will we follow Mr. Raggles, since his 
behaviour at home was quite as peculiar as 
his behaviour in public. 

Mr. Raggles, his wife, his son Nicholas, 
and his daughter Amelia lived in a main 
street of Ashdale, and at a convenient dis- 
tance from the railway station. The house, 
which was newly built and roomy, had been 
one of the “bargains” of the family some 
years before ; for having throughout life culti- 
vated his gift in securing bargains, Mr. 
Raggles reckoned chief among these a cheap 
house, though his science of marketing ex- 
tended from cheap food for his dog to cheap 
schools for his children. 

There was one other daughter, much older 
than her sister at home, Jemima Horrocks, 
married to Mr. Henry Horrocks, of whom 
more anon. The present Mrs. Raggles, her 
husband’s third spouse, was blessed with no 
family, the three children having been the 
offspring of the first wife. The second 
Mrs. Raggles, a widow with one son, now 
known as James Chandler, had died not 
very long after her marriage, and then the 
prosperous dealer had married again. 

The home of this family in Ashdale was an 
extensive cloth store, and the trade done was 
wholesale only, the only exception being 
when a friend needed to be accommodated. 
The firm still traded as Raggles and Rutt, 
though Mr. Rutt had died quite ten years 
prior to the time when our narrative opens, 
thus leaving his partner complete master of 
the field. In his lifetime Mr. Rutt was a 
quiet inoffensive man, in temperament deli- 
cate, and in generosity a marked contrast to 
his compeer in business. The poor often 
received of his bounty, and his unassuming 
Christianity made him a general favourite 
in the parish. It was always a mystery to 
people well informed on local topics, how it 
happened that two such natures ever managed 
to walk together as Mr. Rutt and Mr. 
Raggles. So it was, however. Mr. Rutt was 
born in India, did not know that he possessed 
a relative in England, and when he died, 
leaving the settlement of his affairs entirely 
in the hands of his partner, it seemed as 
though the family had become extinct. 

It was well known in the vicinity that Mr. 
Raggles needed to follow no business beside 
that of money-grub-in-general, that being 
something inseparable from his nature ; but 
as he held strict notions on family discipline, 
he turned his store to family account, and 
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not without some satisfaction of conscience. 
Thus all believe that industry brings wealth 
to the wise: so Mr. Raggles maintained, 
and consequently he continued to hold this 
store to provide occupation for his wife, son, 
and one daughter, besides several other 
hands. . The eldest daughter had, married 
Mr. Horrocks, a struggling herbalist and pill- 
maker of Clerkenwell Green. _ By the means 
he adopted Mr. Raggles supposed he pro- 
moted the welfare of his offspring as well as 
his own profit, the ten pounds a year re- 
ceived by. each as wages being about a fifth 
of their legitimate earnings. 

If it could be said that Mr. Raggles was in 
a better humour at one time than another, 
it would be near quarter-day, when memory 
aided a comfortable train of reflections. He 
could. remember when he was the carrier 
of the rent instead of the receiver ; but what 
had good fortune and care effected? He 
had been successful ; he had saved ; he had 
«been careful of himself,—Fortune, Avarice, 
and Selfishness, the three graces of the 
money-worshipper’s religion. 

A few evenings after the appearance of 
Eliza Sprint in. Ashdale, Mr. Raggles occu- 
pied the room especially considered his own, 
and engaged in those occupations which to 
such a man are congenial, and in a degree 
fascinating. Though no scholar in the ac- 
cepted sense of that term, his education had 
not been neglected, and he was deeply read 
in a certain class of documents and treatises. 
In the room he now occupied there stood an 
ordinary-looking cupboard with double doors, 
which, ordinary as it appeared, was fireproof, 
and proof against all comers, with the excep- 
tion of the patent key carried by Mr. Raggles 
himself. In this secure receptacle were stored 
the papers and parchments of the family 
wealth; for the world, as viewed from the 
old merchant’s standpoint, contained neither 
bank nor lawyer worthy of being trusted with 
so many priceless documents. 

Mr. Raggles was thus a considerable reader, 
his taste prompting him to examine title- 
deeds, abstracts, and works in general on the 
Statutes relating to property. Here, however, 
his honesty was brought out in a forcible 
manner, If his life was a sacrifice to the 
mammon-god Property, titles and coupons 
were the bible of his faith, They who read 
this chronicle doubtless embrace a_ higher 
profession. Do you pay as high a deference 
to your Bible as those beneath you do to 
theirs? Do you surpass the world-worshipper 
in honesty? It is for you to answer. Mr. 
Raggles loved better than all other mental 





exercises that of sitting alone of an evening 
engrossed on those voluminous documents, 
printed and manuscript, which lawyers and 
authors of a past generation had apparently 
composed for his instruction and delight. 

“ Ah me!” soliloquized the old gentleman, 


|meanwhile replacing a parcel of parchment 


in the safe at his side,—the title ofa farm at 
Bampton-on-Sea, Fenshire—“ ah me! what 
frivolous things people run after when they 
might be making money!, Where should I 
have been if I had not looked after the main 
chance? I have endeavoured to do my duty 
to those about me, but I fear with little effect 
—lI fear with little effect.” Here the speaker 
reclined in his chair, indulging in serene con- 
templations becoming one so careful in his 
generation. Rising, he called, “Nicholas!” 

“Yes, father,” replied a voice from the 
depths of the cloth warehouse, whence in a 
few seconds emerged Mr. Nicholas Raggles, 
son of the merchant with whose life-habits 
we are concerned. Mr. Nicholas carried the 
impress of the family likeness; and though 
his hair differed from that of his father, being 
carroty instead of white, a mere neophyte in 
observation would have pronounced him his 
father’s son. His face had a share of colour, 
the supposed reflex of a strong digestion ; 
but his expression carried little of the intel- 
lectual. Some professed to read in his narrow 
features a natural meanness; and judges 
even more severe set him down as a sneak. 
On these matters no positive opinion is ex- 
pressed. It will suffice to say that Mr. 
Nicholas seemed to lack the soul of those 
cast in a finer mould; and he sufficiently 
partook of his sire’s nature to discover a 
growing uncomfortableness about the eyes. 

“Has Simkins paid his rent?” inquired 
the sire. 

“No, father, but he has left a notice to 
quit next quarter.” 

“To quit, has he? oh, indeed!” con- 
tinued Mr. Raggles, a slight shade passing 
over his hardened features as he spoke; but 
being averse to showing emotion before 
his heir-at-law, he was soon master of the 
situation. “To quit, has he? oh, indeed! 
Simkins has been a creditable tenant for ten 
years, come Midsummer. Short - sighted, 
though,—ay, short-sighted, to leave for the 
matter of a pound a quarter when he was 
suited. Now, if I did not owe a duty to my 
family, I would split the difference with 
Simkins, and say stop for the matter of ten 
shillings a quarter.” 

“You always are considerate, father, 
nicely balancing the claims of opposite in- 
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terests,” answered Mr. Nicholas ; “ but this 
spirit of independence in such people is an 
unwholesome emanation from the social and 
political chaos into which society is lapsing 
in these days. I maintain that it is the duty 
of all persons of influence to damp the un- 
reasonable aspirations of Utopian enthusiasts, 
I hope that, in my humble way, I am incul- 
cating some tangible notions of right and 
wrong. A public writer less commended 
might find encouragement, On the soundest 
and newest principles of political economy 
I should say to Simkins, “ Stop, even though 
raised two pounds a quarter.” 

Concerning Mr. Simkins, who will take a 
slight part in this history, it may be remarked 
that he was a trusted railway official and 
tenant of Mr. Raggles, who through sickness 
in his household had fallen into arrears with his 
rent; and partly because the loss of interest on 
unpaid money was a consideration, and partly 
because a trifle more than Simkins paid had 
been offered for the cottage, the inspector had 
received notice of “a rise,” an indignity which 
he now resented by giving in turn notice to 
quit. In regard to Mr. Nicholas, his ambi- 
tion assumed a literary form. Like some others 
of corresponding ability and attainments, 
he held high notions about their privileges 
and distinctions whose names are printed on 
title-pages and in booksellers’ advertisements. 
Some papers of his, on the best method of 
utilizing road-sand, besides some poems in 
the elegiac style, had lately appeared in 
The Ashdale Gem and Suburban Sentinel: 
and, on the testimony of a certain butler, 
these had been read with signs of approval 
by his master,—no small consideration when 
the master, as a justice of the peace, is a real 
squire. 

_ Unfortunately, as our author thought, his 
literary aspirations failed to command the 
sympathy of his father. In the opinion of 
Mr. Raggles mere writing should engage the 
attention of those who are able to do nothing 
better. He argued that there was no com- 
fort to be had with literary men, and thought 
all right thinking persons should eschew 
them on principle. He could tell of a friend 
who had for a tenant an eminent //#érateur ; 
but the author never lived on cordial terms 
with his landlord, the rupture having. be- 
come complete when the poet—for poet 
he was—reprimanded the landlord, telling 
him he was an intrusive humbug, who peri- 
odically prowled about the grounds without 
permission. Ever after that little episode, 
Mr. Raggles entertained a low estimate of 
the profession of letters. “ From his writings,” 


—he spoke of the poet—* you might have 
mistaken him for a reasonable man ; the man 
himself was in fact more impudent than less 
gifted people.” 

“What you say, Nicholas,” resumed Mr. 
Raggles, turning to his son, and answering 
the last remarks of that gifted personage ; 
“ what you say is all very well as mere talk. 
I acknowledge your talents, and as a father 
am proud of them. I believe I did my duty 
in your education. Yes, I think I did my 
duty, and perhaps a little over. For at least 
six years your schooling stood me in qui 
two guineas a quarter. Let us say, for argu- 
ment’s sake, that you have abilities. Very 
well; what are abilities for but to make way 
with—getting money? Reading and writing 
are very well in their way, though reasonable 
men do not commonly make such things the 
aim of life. It may be as you say that the 
utilization of road-sand is gradually assuming 
the proportion of a great national question ; 
but I cannot see it. I do not believe that 
your connection with Zhe Ashdale Gem and 
Suburban Sentinel will ever mend your for- 
tune.” 

From the concerned looks of Mr. Nicholas 
it would have been gathered that he had 
broken dangerous ground, and was seeking a 
path of retreat. It serves no useful purpose 
to ruffle the temper of an old man who has 
your fortune in his hands. 

“I think this ceiling will have to be 
examined, father,” said Mr. Nicholas, hold- 
ing his head back to look at a faulty place. 
It threatened to fall while you were out this; 
morning. I think Bunker should see to it at} 
once.” [ 

The tactics of Mr. Nicholas were as suc-} 
cessful as he desired. His father, though as 
obstinate as a deeply-rooted disease when) 
answered and argued with, was as easily led,| 
by those who would condescend to lead him, 
as a mule to the pasture. By referring to 
property, or even to repairing property, Mr, 
Nicholas touched a congenial theme, and 
expelled all disagreeable emotions from the 
old man’s mind. 

“ The ceiling,” he said, interestedly. “Yes, 
all in good time ; but poor Mr. Rutt has been 
gone these ten years, and before you came 
in, Nicholas, you yourself was the subject of 
my thoughts. I was thinking of your present 
position and future prospects. You are over 
twenty-one years old, my lad. Suppose I 
were to lay the basis of your life respecta- 
bility by taking you into partnership?” 

Thrown off his guard, and disarmed by 





his own magnanimity, Mr. Raggles actually 
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wept. Then recovering self-possession, and 
looking ashamed of his weakness, he returned 
to the subject. 

“What I propose is as follows,—Say the 
warehouse is worth £1,000 a year ; you take 
half the profits. The stock is worth £2,000, 


. Half of that capital you can pay off in ten 


years by instalments, and considering you 
‘are a young beginner, you must pay your 
sister's and mother’s allowance, which I 
advise shall be raised to fifteen pounds a 
year. In the meantime you will enjoy many 
advantages arising from extended trade. As 
regards myself, I shall not for the future take 
so active a part in the business. My time 
has come for enjoying life.” 

Mr. Nicholas at once fell in with these 
proposals ; for contracted as was his power 
of discernment he wanted not wit to perceive 
that the inherent meanness of his father, un- 
conquerable by human means, would at last 
defeat itself. Mr. Nicholas was perfectly 
aware that no agent but death was compe- 
tent to set things so right as he desired to 
see them. 

“Ts Mr. Raggles at home ?” 

The question echoed from the recesses of 
the cloth warehouse. Mr. Nicholas imme- 
diately disappeared, to return directly, how- 
ever, and to exclaim in a whisper, as he 
deferentially approached his now senior part- 
ner,— 

** Mr. Simkins, father.” 

_ “Mr. Simkins! oh, indeed! Show him 
in, Nicholas. Here, stay ; you are sure the 
notice hadn’t got any flaw in it?” 

“ Quite sure, father, all was in form.” 

‘Let him come in, then.” 

Mr. Raggles devoted the next few moments 
to shutting the safe, to opening a sort of “to 
let and let” ledger, to placing a quill behind 
his ear, and to hastily arranging some letters 
over the table, addressed by tenants in the 
distance to “ Nicholas Raggles, Esq., Ashdale, 
Middlesex.” He also assumed as busy a 
look as possible. é 

Mr. Nicholas now returned with a man of 
middle height, of prepossessing appearance, 
his features being open and ingenuous, and 
one who bore an impress of good-nature in 
general on his otherwise thin face. He wore 
the uniform of the Great Excelsior Railway 
Company. 

“Mr. Simkins; oh, indeed! one minute, 
sir. Pray be seated,” said Mr. Raggles, 
hurriedly writing a letter, as though the suc- 
cess of some heavy business depended on 
expedition. Then finishing by folding, 


with his fist, he spoke kindly, rather conde- 
scendingly. 

‘“‘ Mr. Simkins! oh, indeed! how are you, 
sir? Nicholas, hand Mr. Simkins a chair.” 

‘My business requires no chair, gentle- 
men,” dryly answered the railway inspector. 
“T only wish to pay your due, to deliver the 
key, and to take the last receipt I shall ever 
require of you.” 

“No offence, I hope,” cried the landlord, 
manifesting a visible uneasiness in the neigh- 
bourhood of his cowering eyes as the other 
looked into his face. “ No harm was intended 
when I mentioned that additional pound a 
quarter. It’s a mere question of supply and 
demand, you know, Mr. Simkins. If the 
market rises, what would you have sellers do 
but take the rise? ‘That’s an excellent tene- 
ment of yours in Willow Lane. As I owe a 
duty to my family what do you say to split- 
ting the difference handsomely by saying ten 
shillings a quarter rise ?” 

“T say, sir,” returned the other, “that I 
do not care to remain your tenant any 
longer. Your ideas of right and wrong are 
so different from mine that we shall be better 
apart. I ran behind in my payments, it is 
true, but I was in difficulties. When the 
hand of God touches a man it is God-like in 
his fellows to be forbearing; it is cowardly 
to take advantage of a man’s misfortunes. 
Yet you have mistrusted me, though I have 
always given you your due, You have 
spoken ill of me, though I never gave you 
reason for hard words. I may say, too, 
though it is late to complain on my own 
account, that your meanness as a landlord 
injures yourself quite as much as it does your 
tenants.” 

During the delivery of this outspoken 
speech, Mr. Raggles experienced consider- 
able astonishment. For outspokenness in 
general he felt an extreme aversion. Like 
all ignorant men of wealth he mistook the 
toadying of the interested for a recognition 
of personal worth. It was difficult for him 
to remain calm while listening to the in- 
spectors words, even though the speaker 
wore the uniform of the Great Excelsior 
Railway Company. But when profit de- 
pended on self-possession none could surpass 
Mr. Raggles. 

“Manifest a fair business spirit, Mr. Sim- 
kins,” he said, looking up to discover symp- 
toms of nervousness about the eyes. “ Don’t 
judge harshly, my dear sir. Remember the 
duty I owe my family.—Five pounds ten and 
six; four pounds rent, one pound repairs, 





sealing, and giving the stamp a final thump 


ten and six interest. Nicholas, hand over 
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torily staying his son, and barely disguising 
what appeared to be real terror. “I'll go! 
You look round and see all’s safe for the 


that receipt, and offer Mr. Simkins a glass ot 
wine.” 
While in the act of obeying these direc- 


tions, Mr. Nicholas was stooping to reach a | night.” 
decanter from a closet used for storing the} As the speaker walked across the room he 


elements of hospitality, such as biscuits, | visibly trembled ; but going forward into the 
conserves, and various grateful liquids, when | passage leading to the street he opened the 
he was stopped by the movements of the| door without showing any surprise at find- 
railway official, who, stepping forward, said,|ing no one there. He picked up a packet, 
“No, thank you, Mr. Nicholas, I had /| sealed and addressed to himself, and opening 
much rather not take anything.” | the paper the light of the full moon enabled 
“Just one glass and a biscuit,” urged | him to read :— 
Nicholas. 

The inspector said nothing, but taking the| ‘‘ /¢ zs not too date to atone for past errors. 
proffered glass of port he poured its contents| We have met once since my return to England. 
on the fire, and abruptly walked away. | require to see you again on Tuesday at two. 

This sudden exit of the visitor brought! Where—you know. Fail to come, and you 
some traces of vexation arising from baffled | risk much and gain nothing. Ay 
petty scheming into the features of father | 
and son. Nevertheless, both on principle} The receiver of this laconic note crushed 
suppressed emotion ; the sire because in his| the paper in his bony hand, and muttered a 
small way he would not unman himself in| stifled threat, or curse. When he returned 
presence of his heir; the son because he|to his room he sank into a seat and uttered 
feared ruffling his father’s temper. | something like a moan of despair. 

“This comes of trying to accommodate} “Are you not well, father?” cried Mr. 
oneself to the weaknesses of the lower! Nicholas, who had now returned from look- 
orders,” exclaimed Mr. Raggles, “but bless|ing round. “Can I give you anything? 
me it is better as it is. It is doubtless all/Shall I call mother?” 
ordered by Providence. A very fortunate; ‘No, no—I am right enough. I walked 
thing that Simkins did not ask to be allowed |a long way this morning to save a fare, and 
to remain. I might have been tempted to| feel fatigued.” Then making a strong effort to 








do what would have done neither of us any 
good.” 

Such was the worldly wisdom of a man 
who had made a false move, lost an amiable 
tenant, and sought balm to alleviate vexa- 
tion in sentiments only applicable to just 
causes. 

“Nicholas,” continued Mr. Raggles, re- 
covering his good-humour; “remember I 
don’t forget the sale of Lady Fernfield’s 
estate at Garraway’s, on Tuesday, at twelve 
for one. See if it is down in the diary. A 
capital sale,” continued the old man, lapsing 
into absent-mindedness as he turned over the 
pages of a folio catalogue embellished with 
a frontispiece a yard square. ‘“ Lot one, lot 
two, three, four,—yes, lot four,—‘All that 
capital messuage containing dwelling-house, 
out-houses, and about ten acres of richly- 
wooded——’” 

Mr. Raggles started, and turned slightly 
pale. Just at that moment was heard a 
seeming demand for admission at the outer 
door—three knocks in rapid succession, but 
not loud. They resembled an understood 
signal of accomplices in some secret busi- 
ness. 

** T’ll go,” cried the cloth merchant peremp- 





recover his equanimity, the merchant added, 
“ T—I find that I overlooked a—a previous 
engagement for Tuesday. I shall not be 
able to attend the sale. Ishall have to send 
you, Nicholas, to watch the prices.” 

“ Very good, father, I will go with plea- 
sure.” 

While these things were occurring within- 
doors, Mr. Simkins was having his curiosity 
excited in the street. During the inspector’s 
few minutes’ stay in the house of Mr. Rag- 
gles, the warehouse was closed for the night, 
and passing from the little parlour through a 
side door into the balmy air without, the late 
tenant of a hard landlord thought he never 
experienced a more grateful change. The 
street was assuming its evening show of 
repose ; the only sounds being the measured 
tread of an approaching policeman, and the 
reverberation of divers shutters which were 
being hastily put up by the wearied assist- 
ants of a neighbouring grocery establish- 
ment. Now, however, a passenger suddenly 
arrested Mr. Simkins’ attention. A man 
who was hurrying along he recognised as one 
who had travelled to Ashdale in the last train 
from London. As the stranger passed, the 
light of the moon enabled Mr, Simkins to 
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take a better view of a set of features on 
which determination and self-satisfaction were 
impressed. His costume, though not shabby, 
reminded an observer of a man about town, 
his hat being also pulled over the brow as if 
to disguise the wearer. 

“A curious fellow, surely, to ride first 
class,” said Mr. Simkins to himself as he 
looked at the stranger. ‘What's his busi- 
ness, I wonder, in Ashdale at this time of 
night? Oh!” he almost cried aloud, catch- 
ing another glimpse of the odd-looking pas- 
senger’s face. “I comprehend! Poor Mr. 
James. It would break the rest of his 
mother’s spirit did she know what I know 
to-night.” 

The man walked straight to the door 
whence Mr. Simkins had just emerged; he 
pushed a paper under the sill, ignored the 
knocker by giving three raps with his 
gloved hand, and then, turning down a dark 
lane, hastened across some market gardens 
in the direction of London. 

In the meantime all the members of the 
family at the cloth warehouse, with the 
exception of the principal, were retired to 
rest. Mr. Raggles still sat in his private 
room, bending forward in the easy chair, with 
his hands over his face, in painful agita- 
tion.” 

“What is this that has risen up in my 
path to baffle, plague—ruin me?” he 
said. “A thriftless boy, whom we supposed 
to be drowned five years ago, starting up 
in the street like an apparition from the 
tomb! But do your worst, James Chandler. 
You are too poor to succeed in your suit. 
I'll crush you yet.” 

Just then the mail-train to the north 
thundered past Ashdale Station with a loud 
whistle, and at a speed of sixty miles an 
hour. 

“‘What’s the meaning of this?” said Mr. 
Simkins, who now sat at ease in his own 
house, and looking at his watch; “The 
‘Wanton Maiden’ is twenty minutes late 
to-night !” 

The stranger, whom the inspector had 
seen in the street, halted at the side of the 
line, while “ The Wanton Maiden” hastened 
on her way, and but for the signal-whistle he 
might have been run over. 

“Ah!” he said, as he stepped back and 
watched how the triangle of red lights at the 
back of the train receded until they twinkled 
in the far distance,—“ Ah! if you could 
only carry me away from self and an ill-fated 
destiny, how gladly would I pay double 


CHAPTER III.—THE MANSE AND ITS INMATES. 


Tue Rev. Matthew Fairlock, of the Presby- 
terian church, and his wife Anne, possessed 
an only son and an only daughter, both ot 
whom enjoyed a share of worldly prosperity. 
Rose, who was two years older than her 
brother, held an appointment as governess in 
a gentleman’s family at St. John’s Wood. 
Mr. Fairlock entertained no anxiety on Aer 
account. ‘“ Rose will make her way,” he was 
wont to remark ; “it would be a libel on the 
male sex to insinuate that se will continue in 
spinsterhood.” If Mr. Fairlock was troubled 
with any fears his son Henton was the sub- 
ject of them. Being younger than his sister, 
and the only one of the family born at Ash- 
dale he came in for an extra share of solici- 
tude. Henton’s relatives regarded him as an 
oddity. He was turned of six before he 
could walk, and of eight before he could 
read; but by the time that he attained his 
twelfth year he was as hard-working a student 
as many who profess to study professionally. 
He never enjoyed the advantage of any other 
schooling than his father’s house supplied, 
and was therefore considered to be in a de- 
gree self-educated. 

The manse, containing ten rooms, was 
erected “in that year of liberty, 1688,” as an 
inscription over the chief entrance told all 
comers. It was thus a hundred years older 
than the present chapel. During the period 
of his youth no object of his native town 
possessed so much interest for Henton Fair- 
lock as did his own quaint homestead. In 
leisure hours—the pastor desired that his son 
should apply assiduously to study—Henton 
found a congenial occupation in searching 
old presses and out-of-the-way cupboards, 
with which the house abounded ; and great 
was his reward when he discovered, as he 
sometimes did, a new object of curiosity, 
such as a book or a manuscript not pre- 
viously seen, Then the pensive moods pe- 
culiar to the lad were not relished by his 
mother. Henton’s recreations extended even 
to the leads and gutters of the roof, which 
were reached zid the attic windows, the 
object being to discover if aught of arche- 
ological kind existed in those less frequented 
regions. It was not to be expected that 
these researches would be very remunerative ; 
but one day the lead of a window opening on 
to the tiles showed the inscription, “J. E. D., 
Junr., 1691,” and Henton greatly interested 
his father by communicating news of this 





memorial of the Revolution era. Trivial 
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things in themselves were these initials and 
a date; but they were important to Mr. 
Fairlock because they aided to clear up a 
doubtful question in the history of religion in 
Ashdale. “Yes, yes, to be sure it does,” 
the pastor said in his deliberate way, mean- 
while taking out his eyeglass for the twentieth 
time to inspect the copy—“ it proves very 
clearly that the son of my eminent Puritan 
predecessor, Jabez Ebenezer Dawson, cer- 
tainly did act as lecturer to his father after 
the Revolution. 


He would be about twenty- | 


Mr. Harebell, about a month afterwards, be- 
came the patron of the minister’s son by 
procuring him an appointment in a bank at 
Taunton. 

These events occurred about four years 
prior to the date of our present history ; and 
four years in so small a place as Ashdale had 
brought many visible changes. 

It was an enjoyable morning in early 
spring, when the sun in gladness and warmth 
seemed to rejoice in his newly recovered 
power over the storms and chills of winter. 


five in 1691. Had he not been lodging here,| Mr. and Mrs, Fairlock were breakfasting 
nay, had he not been occupying the western | together shortly after eight o’clock, in a little 
attic, he would not have left this memorial. | parlour called by common consent a dining- 
How surprising to reflect that an obscure/room, The pastor had been reading two or 
passage in ecclesiastical history should be for | three letters delivered by the early post, and 





| ever set at rest by the half-holiday freak of a| one bearing the mark Zaunfon appeared to 


truant boy!” | be of more than usual interest, if it did not 
Those days of Henton’s youth were happy | occasion actual emotion. 
days. But they were passed! “Ay, gone} ‘“Henton is running a hazardous course ; 
with their message into eternity,” as Henton | may God direct him!” remarked the pastor. 
himself exclaimed when looking after them.| “I believe it is as I have always thought, 
It became a more trying ordeal than had| but have till now left unspoken for charity’s 
been anticipated—leaving the old homestead. | sake, that sooner or later books will be the 
Inexperience, it is true, had often longed for|ruin of that boy,” answered Mrs. Fairlock, 
the time of embarking in the world. Often | who had read the letter, and understood less 
had inexperience cried with some impatience, | than her husband the art of controlling feel- 








“TI am tired of this place. I am too old to) 
be a burden. I must be out in life.” Hen-| 
ton’s plans and purposes, however, were | 


contrary to his father’s private wishes. The | 
elder Fairlock had longed and prayed that| 


his son might succeed himself, and be num- | 
bered among the sons of the prophets, as he| 
expressed it, at Ashdale, But always at| 
mention of these propositions Henton had | 
shaken his head, assumed a gravity beyond | 
his years, and answered, “ No, no, father; [| 
would not be an uncalled minister, and I am| 
not sure that I am even converted.” In the | 
meantime, while old Matthew was hoping | 
that God in His providence would one day 
allow the realization of a parent’s desires, 
since Henton studied for eight hours a day 
in the trim attic to his bedroom, things sud- 
denly took an unexpected turn through the 
young gentleman’s singular procedure, or 
what would have been singular in any other 
person, odd ways being perfectly natural, 
people declared, to Henton Fairlock. He 
despatched a respectful note to Mr. Henry 
Harebell, of Ashdale Grange, asking that 
gentleman to introduce him to some office 
in the commercial world for which his train- 
ing and habits rendered him eligible. The 
result was such as the youth regarded as a 
perfectly natural sequence, though others set 
it down: to the account of mere good fortune. 








ing. ‘Nevertheless, that he would give up 
a valuable position without advising with 
anybody, and go into cheap lodgings for the 
sake of studying literature is what I never 
could have believed unless my own eyes had 
seen it. What was it, Matthew, you said a 
while back about truth and fiction? ‘The his- 
tory of this household is stranger than any 
story-teller’s invention.” 

“Wait, Annie, my dear,” responded the 
husband. “TI have still some confidence in 
Henton. At least, let us have a fuller ex- 
planation before passing final judgment.. A 
knock at the outer door, was it not?” 

Yes, there was some one standing at the 
door—a man dressed in a suit of half-livery, 
betokening the coachman, the gardener, and 
the groom combined in one personage. He 
handed a note to the maid, reading the ad- 
dress emphatically as he did so—“ The Rev, 
Mr. Fairlock, Ashdale;” adding, as he as- 
sumed a waiting attitude against the door- 
post, “and a arnswer.” 

The letter, from Mr. Harebell of Ashdale 
Grange, contained a request that Mr. Fairlock 
would wait on the writer that evening any 
time after five. : 

“Say that, God willing, I will be at the 
Grange by half-past six,” said Mr. Fairlock 
to Mary, the servant-maid, who noticed that 
her master’s hand trembled while refolding 
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the paper. When Mary had retired, the 
pastor continued, ‘‘I wonder what Mr. Hare- 
bell can be wanting with me? it was he who 
procured Henton his appointment.” 

“T believe he is chagrined at Henton’s 
apparent ingratitude,” answered Mrs. Fair- 
lock. “His conduct must appear remarkable 
to a comparative stranger.” 

“Hush, Annie; be not wise in your own 
esteem, as becometh a daughter of the king- 
dom,” replied the pastor, rising as he spoke 
to walk away to his study. 

Ashdale Grange was one of the larger 
houses of the town; was the residence of 

Henry Harebell, a widower. The estate, 
comprising about a hundred acres of the 
best land in the county, and generally ad- 
mired as a compact property, was held for 
life by its occupier, when, by will of an uncle 
to whom it formerly belonged, it descended 
to Lucy, daughter of Mr. Harebell. The 
family were not particularly wealthy, their 
income, exclusive of the estate, not exceeding 
£5,000 a year. The income enjoyed mainly 
depended on the exertions of the father, who, 
now in his fiftieth year, was by profession a 
banker in the city. In person he was of 
middle height ; and his iron-grey hair set off 
to advantage a benevolent countenance. His 
family, which a few generations ago had oc- 
cupied a very considerable social position in 
the commercial republic, dated some heavy 
reverses from the war of the Spanish succes- 
sion, their transactions having chiefly been 
connected with the French trade. Never- 
theless the banker’s position was a good one, 
and he appreciated his lot in life. Now that 
he was in his prime, he appeared anxious to 
be of some little use to the world before 
finally leaving it for a better. 

Punctual to time Mr. Fairlock entered the 
lodge gate of the Grange ; and on his ringing 
at the hall-door it was not without concern 
that Sarah Sand, the housemaid, admitted 
her venerable pastor into precincts she had 
seldom known him invade before. 

The surprise was all on one side, however, 
for the old man passed on unconcerned, ob- 
serving by the way, “ Good evening, Sarah, 
my dear; if your glow of countenance be 
typical of your soul’s health, it is indeed well 
with you in these backsliding times. Is your 
master in?” 

“ Heis in the library, sir,” replied the maid. 

The usual salutation over, Mr. Harebell 
allowed his visitor to remain some time in 
surprise as regarded the immediate object of 
the interview. He talked about things in 
general, not wishing by coming directly to 





business to make it appear that the minister’s 
visit was so unusual an occurrence as it really 
was. He would have it look like a friendly 
call, so, like many others not wanting in 
sense, he drew on the weather :— 

“ A grateful outburst of sunshine, sir, and 
so early too. But I was thinking just before 
you arrived that Ashdale is visibly improving. 
What do you say, Mr. Fairlock ?” 

“ Undoubtedly we have reason for gratitude 
and hope,” was the reply. “The present 
condition of the town is more favourable than 
it was years ago. What it was in times still 
earlier is humbly shown, but in a painstaking 
manner, in a manuscript of mine—a little 
brochure it will afford me pleasure to read to 
you on a convenient opportunity. Yes, sir, 
Ashdale is undoubtedly mending, and I be- 
lieve‘ the world also slowly progresses towards 
something better than it has yet seen. 

“T verily believe that your sentiments | 
nearly tally with my own,” replied the banker. | 
But knowing from common report that “the | 
manuscript” was a topic to be avoided, he | 
diverted the discussion. 

“I fear that the sale of Lady Fernfield’s estate 
will lead to changes which we old-fashioned 
folks may not altogether relish,” he said. “A | 
finely wooded estate divided into allotments | 
will tempt builders. We shall certainly have | 
to bear the infliction of a ‘New Town!’” | 

Mr. Fairlock was just in the act of approv- | 
ingly surveying the bookshelves, and being in 
a rather absent mood, he replied, “I believe | 
Mr. Raggles has his eye on that property.” | 

Indeed, the pastor, so interestedly occupied | 
in reading the letterings of divers volumes, | 
failed to observe the change which his words | 
wrought in Mr. Harebell's countenance. The || 
banker’s expression was one of surprise and | 
annoyance. | 

“What, Raggles !” he cried, “ how short- || 
sighted not to see so far before! Crafty || 
and silent, too mean even to advise with 
the wife of his bosom, that man lives to 
scheme and plot for gold, and for gold alone. 
He will turn the estate into a brick-field ! 
But, sir, I am forgetting myself. If Mr. 
Raggles is one of your people, allow me to 
apologize.” 

“ He is not one of my people, though a 
relative,” replied the pastor, half recovering 
from his reverie. ‘ He attends with us occa- 
sionally, but only seldom. Like the rest of 
us, he is answerable to his own master. 
Ay,”—Mr. Fairlock sat with a hand on each 
knee, and seemingly addressed his remarks to 
the library carpet—“many a time have I 
spoken faithfully and with bold plainness to 
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Nicholas Raggles; alas! to what purpose? 
He always appears to me like a man who has 
some fatal mystery following him about.” 

“You are right, he has a mystery attached 


enough of his late excitement to show a 
contrast to the cool self-possession of his 
visitor, “ the bearing of the man tells one as 
much dsthat. His nervous gait, his cowering 
glance, and his habits in general tell me, as 
surely as my eyes tell me that unhealthy 
plants have disease at their roots, that Raggles 
carries some black secret in his heart. I| 
have learned, too, of late that the railway 
inspector, Simkins, knows more about him 





than he cares to tell.” 

By this time Matthew Fairlock had lost | 
all traces of abstraction, and for the time| 
perhaps even forgot “the manuscript.” He | 
raised himself erect, rose from his seat, | 
walked across the room, and looking his 
companion full in the face, asked, “Is that 
your real belief, sir?” 

“My honest conviction,” answered the 
other, opening a drawer in a secretaire and 
reaching a letter. “But let us dismiss this | 
disagreeable subject. My object in asking| 
you to call this evening is special. Only 
yesterday I received a letter from your son 
Henton; and had I received such a document 
from another person I should have been | 
surprised, and perhaps annoyed. Of course | 
you know all the facts of the case. After) 





A shade passed from the pastor's face 
while the banker was speaking, but he merely 
remarked, “ You are very kind, sir.” 

“Thus, provided I have your approval,” 
continued Mr. Harebell, “I shall recommend 
Henton to remove from Taunton. I think he 
would like to be near the libraries of London. 
I shall propose that he come here and act as 
tutor to my son Henry. The duties would 
scarce interfere with his other pursuits.” 

“You are generously considerate,” said 
Mr. Fairlock, his countenance beaming with 
grateful surprise. 

“You know I am a Christian worker,” the 
other went on; “I am strongly bound in 
sympathy to our rector, Dr. Evans, and to his 
excellent curate, Giles Leslie. Yet I desire 
peace to all preachers of the gospel, of what- 
ever denomination. Your son is of like 
sympathies. As men capable of judging for 
ourselves we shall respect one another.” 

The sequel was, that soon after Henton 
received an offer to assume the tutorship at 
the Grange. The consequences to himself 
must be explained in future chapters. 


CHAPTER IV.—OLD TIMES AND THE OLD 
PEOPLE. 


A SUMMER tourist, with plenty of leisure and 
money to spend, will easily fall in love with 
the beautiful county of Somerset. It is the 
land of apples, of miniature mountain ranges, 


living frugally during four years, and saving|of verdant valleys, and of crystal streams. 
half his salary, Henton has given up his ap-| Thed istrict around Bridgewater is also rich in 
pointment and taken to the business of self-| historic memories, and relics of Monmouth’s 


improvement.” | 

“*May Providence overrule for good my | 
poor boy’s singularities!” said the pastor. _| 

“The letter received from Henton,” con-| 
tinued Mr. Harebell, unheeding the inter- 
ruption, ‘“‘ reveals something of the inner life | 
of one who has a share of self-reliance, and | 
is yet aware of his strength and weakness. | 
He more than acknowledges what little obli- 
gation he is under to me, and he assures me | 
that it is not dissatisfaction with present cir- | 
cumstances, so much as a hope of reaching to | 
something better—more useful, but not more 
profitable in the future—that has led to his 
present action. Now I have never judged 
so harshly of Henton’s character as some 
have done. I do not think that his seemingly 
singular ways are founded altogether in ec- 
centricity ; in a word, I am quite struck with 
this boldness of his, and think that one who 
shows courage enough to risk what he knows 
is ahead, should receive something more than 
words of encouragement.” 








ill-fated rising in 1685 have frequently been 
discovered. ‘Then at least one great English 
writer has found a home at Stowey, a pretty 
spot between Bridgewater and Minehead, and 
he—Southey—drew a sort of inspiration from 
the striking wild scenery of the adjacent sea- 
shore. 

A long time back, so long that the number 
of years need not be stated, there were two 
farmsteads situated near the head of the 
Quantock Hills, the occupants of which 
enjoyed daily intercourse of the most friendly 
nature. Indeed, the Fairlocks of Redhills 
and the Chandlers of Hedge were bound 
together by no common sympathies, and the 
young people of that day, who, it will be 
remembered, are the old people of our pre- 
sent narrative, readily caught the spirit of 
their elders. Though not connected by any 
ties of consanguinity, Mr. Chandler and 
Mr. Fairlock entertained a real brotherly af- 
fection one for the other; and in certain 
eccentric turns of mind they were undoubt- 
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edly alike. They were not educated accord- 
ing to the liberal standard of the present 
times, but it is not too much to say that they 
were far in advance of the standard of their 
own day. The two families were about 
equally prosperous ; the heads of the two 
households were Christians of the purest 
type ; they eschewed all tendencies to vul- 
garity ; and any poor person who was really 
in need could always find in a Chandler or 
a Fairlock an open-handed, sympathetic 
friend. ‘The family of Mr. Chandler con- 
sisted ‘of one son, James, named after him- 
self, and a daughter Ann. Mr. Fairlock was 
more largely blessed; he possessed three 
daughters—Anne, Jane, and Mary, his only 
son Matthew being also named after him- 
self. 

These two families were in all respects a 
credit to the old coaching days of George 
the Third, and the quiet seclusion in which 
they lived and thrived was at once enviable 
and comfortable. Even their female domes- 
tics were of the old school, of whom few now 
remain, and they seemed to serve their 
masters and mistresses because they would 
be uneasy in any other situation. Betty 
Smiles of Redhills, and Polly Summers of 
Hedge, were for long fondly remembered by 
one or two succeeding generations of ad- 
mirers. 

Mr. Fairlock was eccentric, but he was 
useful in his generation, and nothing afforded 
him keener pleasure than the act of offering 
the hospitalities of Redhills to any good 
man who might be travelling through the 
district. In an humble though effective 
manner he laboured as an evangelist ; for 
he was wont to say that, however hard they 
worked, the stated ministers could not pos- 


times say, “I trust you may not need to tread 
in the steps of your old father on the farm ; 
yes, yes, I do sometimes entertain a hope 
that the good Lord will take you into His 
service. You'll be ready if the call ever 
should come, eh, Matthew ?” 

“Yes, father, if I’m clever enough,” 
Matthew would answer. “If I could only 
preach like you can, now, I shoudd just like 
it. Betty was telling me this morning what 
a crying shame it was that you were not in 
the Church ; and that she believed if the 
king and bishops only knew about you, they 
would send for you to London.” 


that silly woman; she means well, but she 
lacks judgment.” 

Not seldom these conversations would end 
with Matthew’s being presented with some 
attractive book, which the judicious old 
farmer knew would serve to enrich the youth- 
ful mind in case the hoped-for call ever 
should come. 

Mr. Fairlock was a man who disliked doing 
anything in a half-and-half, slovenly manner. 
He was not a bad farmer because he filled 
up his leisure hours by philanthropic work ; 
and though the Law and the Gospel might 
constitute the chief part of his lay sermons, 
his reading enabled him to dispense a liberal 
fund of homely illustration. 

Carrying in his breasta kind heart, and being 
of a sensitive disposition in all respects, the 
farmer very resolutely set his face against all 
kinds of cruelty. His feeling in regard to the 
practice of hunting was exceedingly strong, for 
he not only sympathized with tortured animals, 
but ‘he looked with extreme chagrin on fields 
damaged by troops of horses and dogs. His 
adroit policy on one of the squire’s high fox- 


“Tut, tut, my lad, you must not heed || 
























sibly be expected to be equal to the urgent 
requirements of the times if their efforts were 
not supplemented by private exertion. The 
poor cottagers in outlying districts highly 
appreciated the farmer’s ministrations ; and 
the good rector of the parish, who once 
attended a service unobserved, remarked that 
Mr. Fairlock was a preacher who admirably 
adapted his teachings to the requirements of 
the peasantry. Truth to say, he had but one 
subject, whatever might be his text—the Law 
and the Gospel. In every sermon it was 
shown how Moses knocked the sinner down, 
and then how Christ came and picked him 
up. If he had one secret earnest longing 
above all others, it was that his only son 
Matthew might shine in the Christian 
ministry. 

“ Ah, Matthew, my boy,” he would some- 














hunting days was so characteristic of the 
man, that mention of it may properly be 
made in this place. One morning Mr. Fair- 
lock was out on his farm, when the distant 
sounding of a horn caused him to ha!t, to 
look nervously this way and that way, and 
then to hasten in a direction contrary to the 
one in which he had been walking. 

Presently Mr. Fairlock mounted a gate, in 
order to obtain a more extensive view of the 
landscape, and if possible to discover in 
what direction the band of huntsmen were 
travelling. It was as he expected; in 
another minute or two they would pass the 
Redhills boundary to play havoc with the 
newly sown fields, If the entire troop could 
only be diverted down the lane which passed 
by the gate on which the farmer stood, all 
would be well ; but was that possible ? 
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Without waiting either to ask or to answer 
the question, the quaint old farmer mounted 
the fifth or topmost bar of the gate, with one 
hand grasping the bough of a small tree by 
the side, and with the other very energetically 
waving his hat, meanwhile calling out, in a 
stentorian voice, “ Zally ho | TALLY HO!” 

Obedient to the well-known signal, the 
huntsmen reined in their steeds, and in an- 
other moment the whole company of men, 
horses, and dogs were seen coming down the 
lane. Having effected his purpose Mr. Fair- 
lock dismounted from the gate, and was quietly 
walking away across the meadow, greatly to 
the surprise of the illustrious personages whose 
notice he had attracted. 

“Hi! hi! whither away, Mr. Fairlock ?” 
cried the master of the hounds. 

“What, across that meadow and over the 
brook ?” said Lord Duncommon, who, being 
both elderly and weighty, thought with the 
inspired writer that a horse is a vain thing 
for safety,—especially so when you happen 
to let him take you at a spring into the middle 
of a swollen stream. 

“Where is he?—which way ?—have youseen 
him?” called out the squire, showing symp- 
toms of excited impatience as he turned his 
horse’s head to each point of the compass to 
see if any traces were discernible of the un- 
earthed fox. 

“ No, no, gentlemen, I haven’t seen him,” 
shouted the farmer, who was now at least two 
hundred yards away. “I saw you making 
straight for my corn fields, and thought I 
would just give you a friendly intimation that 
there was no thoroughfare.” 

** What impudence !” remarked Lord Dun- 
common, feeling safe in his saddle now that 
the brook would not have to be crossed. 

“Matthew Fairlock all over—quaint and 
original to the very back-bone,” laughed the 
squire good-humouredly, giving the word for 
the dogs to proceed in quest of the fox. 

For many years Mr. Fairlock and Mr. 
Chandler observed the custom of dining to- 
gether once a week, the meetings coming off 
at Redhills and at Hedge alternately. On 
one of these pleasant occasions, when Mr. 
and Mrs. Chandler were host and hostess for 
the day, the table happened to be enlivened 
by the presence of Mr. Sterne, the rector of 
the parish, and accordingly it was only seemly 
that some extra attention should be given to 
the work of preparing dinner. A fine leg of 
mutton, the best that could be bought in 
Taunton market, was to be the leading dish ; 
and the preparation of this, together with 
soup, pudding, and ¢ntremets, was entrusted to 





the charge of Mary Summers, the honoured 
old servant, who would have forfeited all the 
earnings of her long years of service rather 
than have lowered the frestige of the Chandler 
family. On that memorable morning, Polly, 
as she was familiarly called, rose an hour be- 
fore sunrise, so that she might occupy the 
vantage ground of those who take time by 
the forelock. As the morning advanced 
business seemed to increase on her hands ; 
but by dint of making extra efforts herself, 
and issuing judicious orders to a number of 
subordinates, all things appeared to make 
satisfactory progress. When dinner-time 
actually arrived the repast promised to pass 
off with é/a¢. Mr. Chandler, who cultivated 
an antiquarian taste, which he transmitted to 
his eldest son, Samuel, gave some particular 
reasons for supposing that the Great Pyramid 
was erected soon after the time of Noah. 
Mr. Fairlock spoke of his work among the 
peasantry, while the rector’s conversation 
overflowed with pleasant things and accept- 
able advice. First came the broth, tasting 
stronger of herbs than of mutton, but of 
course no remarks were made. Then followed 
pudding, according to country fashion, after 
which the leg of mutton would come in due 
course. 

“ Now, Polly, bring the joint,” cried Mr. 
Chandler, a little impatient at the unusual 
delay, though still in a genial humour, be- 
cause the rector had just coincided in his 
friend’s opinion that the Great Pyramid must 
be over four thousand years of age. 

Meanwhile Polly was wringing her hands 
in the kitchen, and indulging in a painful 
soliloquy,— Such a thing was never heard 
of ; it will be the talk of the whole parish ; 
if legs of mutton would only remind us when 
we forget them !” 

“Well, Polly?” said Mrs. Chandler, with 
an inquiring glance, on seeing her domestic 
return empty-handed into the room, looking 
very red and perspiring with vexation. 

“Oh, mistress!” cried the old servant in 
agony. 

“What is it, Polly ?” asked Mr. Chandler, 
in some alarm, and rising from his seat. 

“Good lackaday, master, I forgot to put 
it in, and the mutton is nowhere to be found !” 
replied Polly, slightly relieved by the awful 
confession ; though she retired from the room 
in confusion, when instead of being answered 
by angry retort, or the disappointed looks of 
a dozen hungry diners, a loud outburst of 
laughter went round the table. The rector 
remarked that they must be thankful for the 
two courses already received ; at any rate, they 
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could not write themselves dinnerless, as was 
the case with Samuel Johnson when first he 
settled in London. 

When Polly returned to the kitchen her 
attention was first attracted by a little girl at 
the outer door, who curtseyed several times 
before she ventured to speak. Then at 
length she began, “ If you please, Miss Sum- 
mers ‘4 

* Now, Sally Dalton, make haste and say 
your message, I’m busy to-day,” cried the old 
domestic, in a pettish tone which rather sur- 
prised little Sally, and contrasted with the 
good-natured whining and beaming eyes of 
Nestor, the sheep-dcz. who was a favourite of 
Sally’s,and had accompanied her into the yard. 

“Tf you please, Miss Summers, father says 
he’s better, and he’s very much obliged to you 
and to Mr. Chandler for the leg of mutton.” 

As though he understood the words, Nes- 
tor’s eyes grew still more beaming, he wagged 
his tail vigorously, and skipped with delight. 
The truth at once darted into Polly’s mind. 
Nestor had been the occasion of her trouble. 
Trained to carry daily necessaries to the 
cottage of old John Dalton, a rheumatic in- 
valid of some years’ standing, the generous- 
hearted creature, on finding a Jeg of mutton 
in a basket on the kitchen floor, had walked 
off with his burden unobserved, and had de- 
livered it safely, old John being not a little 
surprised at the size of the joint. Polly 
smiled in spite of her vexation, and when 
the news became known in the dining-room, 
the rector said that the addition of another 
fact to the annals of animal sagacity well re- 
paid the company for any temporary incon- 
venience they might have suffered. Care 
was taken to conceal the naked facts of the 
case from old John and his family ; and, in 
the kitchen at any rate, the movements of 
Nestor were subjected to a stricter surveil- 
lance in the future than had been customary 
in the past. 

These things belong to the old people as 
well as to the old times, about which little 
more need tobe said. The two farmsteads of 
Redhills and Hedge were only separated by 
a space of some five or six hundred yards, so 
that the daily intercourse of the young people 
was even more free and constant than was 
that of their elders. In the happy days of 
childhood they were playmates, and after 
they grew up into youth it needed no saga- 
cious seer to prophesy that the families of the 
Fairlocks and the Chandlers were likely to 
become united by marriage connections. The 
education of the young people was at least 
well attended to. “Give children a good 





education, and nothing can bar their progress 
but accident or indolence,” Mr. Fairlock was 
wont to remark. “ Wealth in the mind is 
better than money in the bank,” was the 
similar philosophy of Mr. Chandler. Then 
came the days when school had to be relin- 
quished for the sober realities of life. 

It was settled by old Mr. Chandler that his 
son James should retain the farm as successor 
to his father, the lad’s inclinations all tending 
towards the agricultural profession. With 
Samuel it was otherwise, for he thought he 
should prefer a town life to a continuation of 
rural seclusion, and of all callings he should 
select that of a chemist. Hence it was 
arranged for James to be a farmer, while 
Samuel was to reign in what he thought tobe 
the higher domain of the laboratory and the 
dispensing-room. 

It only remained to mark out a path for 
young Matthew Fairlock, whose retiring habits 
and somewhat retiring eccentric ways unmis- 
takably proclaimed him to be unfit to con- 
tinue the family calling, A younger brother, 
Henton, who died in early childhood, had 
promised to develop certain sturdy attributes 
worthy of the yeoman; now he was gone, no 
hope remained of a farmer ever rising up to 
reflect lustre on the family. As he watched 
the progress of his son, Mr. Fairlock felt that 
all things were going on as he wished them to 
do. Matthew possessed a more powerful 
mind than his father, his piety was genuine 
and simple, and it seemed as though the lad 
were being unconsciously prepared for some- 
thing definite in life. On Matthew's eigh- 
teenth birthday Mr. Fairlock again opened 
the tender subject. 

“Well, Matthew, my boy, the time has 
come for decision, which shall it be—trade 
or the Church?” said the old man, turn- 
ing from his antiquated secretaire, pushing 
his spectacles on to his forehead, and survey- 
ing his handsome son from head to foot with 
a searching glance, as though he had not seen 
him since last birthday. 

In his modest retiring way Matthew looked 
straight down upon the floor, as though a 
reply could not be given without due con- 
sideration. 

“I can say this much, father,” he at last 
remarked, after a lengthened pause; “I 
should prefer preaching the gospel to any 
other employment, and I would rather do 
some good in the world than merely be a 
heaper up of wealth.” 

“If that is really the language of your 
heart, it is a most unmistakable call,” replied 
the delighted father. 
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“TI feel all I say; I would not deceive you 
on any account,” added Matthew. 

“Then away to college, and God speed 
you, my son!” cried Mr, Fairlock, rising, in 
his excitement, to shake Matthew by the 
hand, and to wish him every blessing which 
a father’s tongue could utter. 

In a short time after this interview Matthew 
was entered at the University of Edinburgh 
as a divinity student, where for five sessions 
he enjoyed the companionship of his friend 
Samuel Chandler, Samuel's father having 
meanwhile declared again and again, that if 
his son must be a chemist, he should not 
poison people through want of a competent 
training. 

The college vacations were always spent at 
home, and the rich scenery of Redhills and 
Hedge always seemed to gain in beauty when 
contrasted with the bleak, grand, everlasting 
hills of the north. The old people felt keenly 
the separation from their two sons; but the 
letters regularly received, besides other inde- 
pendent reports, bearing testimony to the 
exemplary conduct of the young men, yielded 
them abundant comfort, at the same time 
stimulating their parental pride. It would 
not be possible to describe the joyous nature 
of the annual reunions, when the students 
returned home to spend their summer holi- 
The four girls, James Chandler 
the farmer elect—as well as their elders, 
counted the days for months beforehand. 
Then how patent was it to every observer 
that Matthew and Samuel were destined to 
achieve a reputation as yet never attained by 
any one,—at any rate, in those neighbouring 
parishes over which the old Quantocks cast 
their shadow at every rising and setting of the 
sun! The students themselves were wise 
enough to know that their abilities were out- 
shone by the natural gifts and attainments of 
dozens of other young men at the univer- 
sity; but if they ventured on uttering such 
unworthy sentiments they were quickly 
silenced by the rebuffs of unbelief. 

Visiting the poor, driving, riding, and ex- 
ploring the caverns, quarries, and clefts of a 
great range of hills, are pleasant, instructive, 
and healthful recreations for the young ; and 
in all these kinds of pastimes the youths and 
maidens of the two farms found especial 
delight during each summer vacation. Every- 
body who was in a position to judge declared 
that the Fairlocks and the Chandlers were 
the happiest families in that part of the 
country, and that their daughters were as 
pretty and amiable as their sons were pro- 
mising. 

IX. 











When the university career of the two 
students drew towards its close the news 
gained currency that James Chandler was 
engaged to be married to Mary Fairlock ; 
while his brother Samuel, the future chemist, 
had chosen Mary’s sister Anne as his bride 
elect. People were found who wondered 
that Jane, so pretty, amiable, and clever, 
should want a lover, while her two sisters 
were chosen; but all in good time, ay, ail 
in good time, said the parish newsmongers. 
Jane would be sure to make her mark yet by 
wedding some grand gentleman, who could 
appreciate her qualities. Far greater enigmas 
to the inquisitive were Anne Chandler and 
Matthew Fairlock, The match-makers took 
it for granted that Matthew and Anne would 
come together—that it was intended by 
Heaven that they should come _ together, 
though why some definite information re- 
garding the young people’s future plans was 
not forthcoming became still more difficult 
of explanation as time went on. That each 
entertained for the other a supreme regard 
was known by everybody. When out on 
excursions with other young people Matthew 
contrived never to be far away from Anne, 
and Anne received hi§ attentions with a 
sisterly gracefulness, such as persons ill-in- 
formed on the merits of the case might readily 
have put down to forwardness. Then came 
a change,—Anne became unwontedly shy 
whenever she was thrown into Matthew's com- 
pany ; and though this reserve might be quite 
in keeping with the maidenly character, it was 
hard to be understood by those who remem- 
bered what Anne Chandler had been months 
before, and who coupled it with the half- 
melancholy reserve which had settled upon 
Matthew Fairlock. However, the affair was 
soon explained to the satisfaction of all parties 
in the parish. ‘The natures of the two lovers 
were so similar that for a time they misunder- 
stood and mistrusted each other. The mistake 
was happily perceived, and at length the uni- 
versal prophecy was verified— Matthew Fair- 
lock and Anne Chandler were “engaged.” 

One day the two were out together by the 
sea-shore for an airing, when they observed 
a stranger approaching from before. He 
was a man of middle height, rather well- 
dressed, but, notwithstanding, his gait was 
low-bred, while his mean forehead and narrow 
features were actually forbidding. He was 
loitering among the rocks by the water's 
edge ; but when he saw that he was observed, 
he quickened his pace, and passed quickly 
forward. 

“Oh, Matthew,” said Anne, “I’ve seen 
Cc 
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that man before, and I don’t like him. Who 
ever can he be?” 

“His name is Nicholas Ragg'es,” was the 
reply. “ He lives at Crowcombe-on-Sea, and 

*comes into these parts on business.” 

“Well, I don’t believe a good man could 
look like that ; and besides——” 

“ Hush, Annie, my dear! do not be so im- 
pulsive and ready to judge,” said Matthew. 
“But see there, yonder is a more amiable 
character, as you will think,” he added, as 
they turned a great cliff corner, and saw one 
of Mr. Chandler’s farm boys walking briskly 
towards them. 

** William Simkins, I declare, and I can tell 
by his arch looks that he is out on one of 
James's errands to your sister Mary. A nice 
genial lad is William,” said Anne,—* very 
trustworthy too.” 

“ Well, Simkins, my lad, what brings you on 


charge of the packet, and so save your young 
legs an extra walk?” 

“Thank you, Mr. Matthew, I think it will 
be better for me to go myself. Mr. James 
mightn’t like it, you know; Miss Mary 
mightn’t like it either.” 

‘Complete your errand, my boy; I will 
not tempt you to break confidence,” replied 
the other, laughing as each turned to go on 
his way. 

“Matthew,” said Anne, in suppressed 
tones of terror, as she clung close to her 
lover’s side ; “see there,—yes, ¢here/ That 
horrid man we passed just now has been 
watching us all the time, and I believe he 
heard all you said.” 

Matthew looked, and there, sure enough, 
within fifty yards’ distance, halt hidden by a 
small piece of projecting rock, stood Nicholas 
Raggles, whose leering glance for the moment 


to the sands at this time of day?” asked | met the eye of Matthew; but on finding that he 


Matthew, in reply to the boy’s respectful 
salutation. 

“ Going to Redhills, Mr. Matthew.” 

“ With a message ?” 

“I’m going for Mr. James, Mr. Matthew.” 


“Then you have a letter for Miss Mary. | 
I shall be returning home soon, shall I take | 





was observed, the stranger hastened away along 
the beach. 

“ Annie dear,” said Matthew, in rather 
nervous tones, and taking hold of the maiden’s 
arm as he spoke, to lead her homeward, “ if 
I believed in the Evil Eye I should see mis- 
chief in that man’s glance.” 
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Wirtntn Thy stately house, O Lord, are vessels rich and rare : 

Some formed of silver, some of gold, some wreathed with gems most fair ; 
Resplendent with the rainbow hues the sunshine o’er them flings, 

And bearing precious draughts that are an offering fit for kings. 


But there are meaner vessels too, as needful in their place ; 
And these can in their measure hold Thy sweet supplies of grace ; 
Can cooling sustenance convey to thirsty lips, and give 


Refreshment to the fainting heart that 


longs to drink and live. 


Unnoticed by the busy throng, unfit great works to do, 
Lord, I am but a little cup, my talents are but few ; 

But in Thy house there is a niche none but myself can fill, 
And I am waiting for Thy call, and ready for Thy will. 


And soothing is the thought to me, that oft the Master's hand 
Will use the vessel which He finds doth nearest to Him stand ; 
For I am keeping close to Him, just underneath Fis eye, 
Eager to take the gifts He sends to weary passers by. 


Only a tiny vessel! yet I pure and clean may be, 

Washed daily in the Saviour’s blood, that flows so full and free ; 
Meet for the Master’s service here, and guided by His love, 
Until I serve Him with His saints more perfectly above. 


NETTA LEIGH. 
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THE STORY OF A NEW EXODUS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “* THE POOR IN PARIS.” 
Pant i, 


Tue sharpest trials are over now. The pang| taken that the action of one should not inter 
of life-long separation from home and kindred | fere with that of another; there was room 
sent its keenest thrill through the heart of| for all, and far more work to be done than 
the emigrants when, in the autumn of 1872, | all together could master at the first moment. 
the new border of the old country was| Of these societies, that acknowledged as 
crossed, and a rolling tide of homeless fami-| the ‘“‘ most serious and solid” is that directed 
lies poured from the fated provinces of|by the Comte D’Hausonville, and having 
Alsace and Lorraine into dismembered | its seat at No. 9, Rue de Provence, Paris. 

France. | The principle of this society, as announced 

The greater number of these families were | in the heading of its statutes, has always been 
leaving behind them all the property they| scrupulously adhered to. It is, to preserve 
had ever possessed, the farms and cottages|a character exclusively charitable, and to 
where they and their forefathers had lived ;| hold itself entirely aloof from political ten- 
the furniture and other household goods that |dencies, or difference of religious confes- 
their honest labour had acquired; all was / sions. 
left, or sold at a nominal value ; they took| ‘The aim of the society is to give aid to 
with them only what no gold could buy, and| those French subjects who, born on the 
that was their undying love for their beloved | territory of which France was deprived by 
France. To live for her, to devote them-|the treaty of 1871, have remained faithful to 
selves to her weal, with all their heart, and | their nationality. 
soul, and strength ; with all their power, and| Its work is to gather by subscription, or 
all their children’s power, is their only ambi- j oterom, funds to be distributed in tempo- 
tion now. |Tary relief. 

“ And of what earthly good can youor| ‘To procure employment, and give tempo- 
your children ever be?” a stranger might/ rary aid to such as have not sufficient means 
have asked, had he stood on the platform of| of subsistence ; to give to such as require it, 
the Gare de I'Est, and watched day after | information, counsel, and legal advice. 
day the arrival of penniless, sorrow-stricken,| It encourages and supports local com- 
homeless crowds of men, and women, and_|mittees established for the protection of the 
children. | Alsaciens- Lorrains. 

That question was not put by the mother; _The business of the society is directed and 
country. No enticement had been pre-| administered by a committee carefully chosen 
viously held out to induce the Alsatians or | from amongst its founders. 

Lorrains to declare themselves French, and| When occasion offers, the committee opens 
take refuge in France; no offer of even a|relations with other associations formed for 
temporary home had been made, or promise | giving aid or protection to the Alsaciens- 
of assistance given, for the whole land was | Lorrains. 

lying low, quivering under the bitter sense of| A report of the work done by the society 
defeat, and labouring under the burden of an|is yearly drawn up and published, after 
almost fabulous amount of debt that must | having been reac at the general meetings of 
shortly be paid off to the victor. |the members, held in the Salle Erard, Rue 

But when the weary exiles had actually ar-| du Mail. 
rived, and stood homeless and heartsickon the| The organization of this society is excel- 
soil of France, then, spontaneously, assistance | lent ; and perhaps one of the best points of 
sprang up on every side, and from high and | arrangement was that of putting the visiting 
low, old and young, offers of aid were given. | department into the hands of a committee of 

In such an exigency, individual aid alone | ladies, formed as early as the month of July, 
could have effected little. Societies were | 1872. 
formed and promptly set to work. Care was| ‘The order in which this part of the work 
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was carried on was as follows:—When a 
family or single person first presented them- 
selves at the office of the society to ask for 
aid, their name, address, and former place of 
residence was taken down. A copy of this 
was made and reserved for one of the lady 
visitors, who was expected to find out all the 
minor details. Regularly once a week the 
ladies’ committee met, under the direction of 
the president or vice-president of the society, 
and there the familiar pile of yellow papers, 
on which were noted the names and addresses 
of the families, was divided amongst the 
ladies according to the quarters they resided 
in. The number of lady visitors varied from 
forty to sixty. The families to be visited 
weekly were from two to three hundred. 

At the following committee meeting each 
lady brought with her her writter account of 
the families she had visited, and having read 
them aloud she mentioned the sum of money 
which she deemed necessary to meet .the 
immediate wants. If approved by the com- 
mittee and its president, the sum was handed 
over during the sitting to the lady, and a 
receipt given by her to the treasurer. This 


sum was rarely given in coin to the poor 
family. Sometimes a debt was paid with it, 
or a term of rent; more often the most 


necessary articles of” furniture were procured, 
and the family, hitherto homeless, or living in 
some wretched furnished lodging at a high 
rent, was moved into a cheaper and unfur- 
nished room, and given at least the beginning 
of a little stock of furniture of their own. 

The reports drawn up by the ladies seemed 
to verify one another by the exceeding re- 
semblance of the leading facts. Nearly 
always there was the last degree of want and 
poverty to be met with along with an unmis- 
takeable stamp of respectability and habits 
of tolerable comfort. Twice ruined, first 
through the war, and then through the sale 
of their last remaining chattels these poor 
families were now utterly destitute. There 
was generally one able-bodied man, anxious 
for work but unable to procure it, with half 
a dozen children and a sick wife, expecting a 
seventh to provide for. 

Sometimes these reports were drawn up 
and expressed with a pathos that might have 
moved the stoniest heart. The picture was 
graphically drawn of the hungry little ones, 
the sick mother, the father’s despairing looks 
when appealed to.. But where real work was 
the order of the day, and where all hearts 
were bent on its fulfilment, this descriptive 
talent was little necessary, and the vice- 
president pronounced in favour of the dry 





concise style of one or two of the members, 
who evidently cared more fcr work than 
words. On the whole, all went on in excel- 
lent order, and a spirit of harmony prevailed 
that greatly facilitated matters. 

Employment both for males and females 
was the first object which the society sought 
to secure, and a special agency for this pur- 
pose was established. Great success at- 
tended this step. The desire to aid the 
Alsaciens-Lorrains was almost universal in 
France; and besides, the careful efforts of the 
managers to gain correct information as to 
the antecedents of the applicants for situa- 
tions, led to a great reliance being placed on 
them by outsiders. Wants of all kinds were 
made known to the society, with a request 
for these to be filled up by the Alsaciens- 
Lorrains applicants. Thus it was that in the 
course of the first year upwards of 6,000 
persons of both sexes had been provided with 
suitable places. The following table will give 
an idea of the variety of the social positions 
of the families who had given up their homes 
and means of living, all actuated by the same 
feeling. 

From the month of July, 1872, until the 
month of May, 1873, the following places 
had been filled by the applicants at the 
bureau :— 


326 
361 
18 
25 
30 
32 
102 
931 


Accountants ; 

Mercantile clerks 

Lawyers’ clerks 

Teachers 

Overseers 

Printers 

Mechanics . : ; y 

Workmen of different trades 

Lads from fifteen to eighteen for 
various services : i 

Miners 

Waiters, &c. 

Common workmen 

Upper men-servants 

Cooks and coachmen : 

Married servants in same family . 

Porters ‘ ‘ F ‘ 

Warders 

Stewards 

Gardeners 

Farm labourers 

Governesses 

Lady-cashiers 

Apprentices (girls) 

Lady’s maids. ; 

Cooks and kitchen-maids 


187 

go 
453 
220 
205 
240 


Total 
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But sometimes it happened that another 
urgent want pressed itself upon the society, 
even before the providing of employment. 
This was. especially the case towards the 
month of October, when the term granted for 
option of neutrality closed. Numbers, who 
for different reasons had hesitated, now pro- 
nounced for the mother country, especially 
young men, who rushed recklessly from their 
employments or professions without any pros- 
pect before them save that of remaining 
French. It was impossible to provide sepa- 
rate lodgings for this overwhelming influx, 
and for a moment the society felt unable to 
meet the call. An act of private charity 
helped it out of the dilemma. A large build- 
ing, used formerly as a factory, was handed 
over to it by the owner; and here, in the 
large well-aired rooms, a capital temporary 
inn was quickly fitted up. During the five 
coldest months, 2,000 commercial men re- 
ceived here food and shelter for a longer or 
shorter period. All these, with a very few 
exceptions, who were dismissed for bad con- 
duct, only left the establishment to enter into 
comfortable places. This establishment was 
closed in 1873, the special necessity for its 
existence having ceased. 

A doctor was also attached to the society, 
and medicine and advice gratuitously given. 
Many families availed themselves of this pri- 
vilege. 

Ready-made clothing was much wanted ; 
this had been foreseen, and a clothing de- 
partment established, where, on presenting 
a ticket of recommendation from one of the 
ladies of the committee, a family could ob- 
tain the most necessary articles. Between 
two and three thousand families were clothed 
by this means during the first year; and 
although much less is now distributed, the 
ready-made clothes still form a branch espe- 
cially attended to, and which is much prized. 

Such was the indoors work, or the work 
done at the office of the society. Out of 
doors, where one came face to face with 
urgent, pressing want and misery, there was 
much tact and judgment required, as well as 
charitable feeling. The leading features of 
many cases were the same, but the various 
characters made it necessary to meet the 
wants in very different ways. The collective 
force of the society was needed to stem the 
general difficulty, but to carry out the mea- 
sures adopted by the society, the patient, 
earnest working of individuals was wanted ; 
and here it was that there existed a special call 
for woman’s work. It exists still, for though the 
hour of the sharpest pang may be over, there 








is a weary, life-long, uphill pull before most 
of our poor refugees; and this, it must be 
remembered, is not being undertaken by 
young men and women starting in life, 
with the buoyancy and confidence of youth 
to support them, but by middle-aged parents, 
who went through the early struggle long 
ago, and successfully, and who now find 
themselves thrown back to the starting-point 
without the youthful ardour, and with a group 
of hungry children depending on their daily 
exertions. 

The ladies who responded to the call in 
the first hour of difficulty and pain will re- 
main faithful to their post, and continue their 
labour of love. Individual effort, that could 
never have coped with the general flood of 
distress that burst in an overwhelming gush 
at the first moment, is what is needed most 
now, to watch over, prudently aid, or for a 
time perhaps withdraw from the much-tried 
struggling families. It is only by personal 
intercourse that true sympathy is awakened, 
and perhaps the reader’s sympathy also will 
be more easily called forth by the narration 
of a few tales of family life, gathered from 
visits to their homes, than by the general 
statements of the society's organization and 
way of working amongst the Alsaciens- Lor- 
rains. 

When the fated city of Strasburg was sub- 
jected to the horrors and dangers of a bom- 
bardment, then the inhabitants, rich and 
poor, had to bethink themselves of where to 
find a place of security, however small, where 
with their families they could take shelter. 
Some had recourse to cellars; and very dark, 
cold, and unhealthy such dwelling-places 
were. Others who could afford it made a 
sort of defence by piling up sacks of sand 
against the exposed walls of their apartments. 
Some inns were fitted up in this way, and 
many families resorted thither, and lived in 
tolerable safety. 

In such a place of refuge had Antoine 
Berckheim taken a small apartment, and had 
retired thither with his wife and two children 
shortly after the bombardment had begun. 
It was a little beyond.their means, and the 
high prices had already considerably di- 
minished the small sum that work and 
economy had gathered against a rainy day, 
but the circumstances which required the 
outlay were such as could not last; and 
when all had ended well, as of course it 
would, Antoine said to himself that his dili- 
gence would soon repair the evil. The first 
thing to be thought of now was his wife and 





children’s safety. 
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Antoine, with his Rosalie, had lived in 
ease and comfort hitherto; not that they 
had any fortune to depend upon, but the 
man was diligent and the woman thrifty, 
while the two children were the very picture 
of health and happiness. The marriage, 
which had taken place about seven years 
before, had been one of peace and affection, 
and had even a touch of romance about it. 
Roasalie had been brought up at a convent ; 
she remembered neither father nor mother ; 
nor had ever she been attached to any human 
being without the convent until the atten- 
tions of Antoine Berckheim came to disturb 
the even tenor of her way. The young man 
had sometimes met the double file of demure 
lasses out on their walks with one of the 
watchful sisters in charge, and the fresh, 
good-humored face of Rosalie had looked to 
him like a sunbeam amongst the rest. ‘That 
she would look brighter still if mistress of a 
home and adorning a cottage fireside he had 
no doubt; but to think of her in such a 
position, and he himself calling her wife, was 
one thing, and to make his intentions known 
to her inside those convent walls was another. 

At last he found means of getting ac- 
quainted, with the baker of the establishment, 
and by means of certain notes sent under 
cover to this functionary Antoine made known 
to Rosalie the state of his affections and his 
ambition, 

Rosalie, good and dutiful child that she 
was, imparted her news to the Superior, and 
she bearing under her coarse grey robe a 
tender woman’s heart, listened kindly to the 
stammered confession of the orphan, made 
inquiries about the young man’s character, 
and soon after Rosalie lett the convent amidst 
the good wishes of the sisters, to be the happy 
wife of young Antoine Berckheim. When 
bébé Oscar was added after a time to the 
group, Rosalie and Antoine thought their 
bliss complete. Oscar grew a lovely boy, 
healthy, hardy, full of pranks ; and it was the 
delight of his parents when their day’s work 
was ended to sit and watch his gambols. 
When a little sister was born, then Oscar was 
found to be rather noisy and unmanageable, 
for, to say the truth, he had been a little spoilt, 
and allowed to have his own way ; so now he 
was sent for a certain number of hours to a 
school close by, and Rosalie fetched him 
home in the evening shortly before her 
husband returned from work. Then the baby 
girl was put to bed, dinner prepared, and 
Oscar’s moment of supreme happiness arrived 
when his father came in; and while Rosalie 


repeated his letters, and got praised for his 
attention. From letters it came to words, 
and in a pretty short space of time the little 
boy had got into his Zrstes Lesebiichlein. 

Then came the war—the siege of Strasburg 
—the bombardment. Safety for the moment 
was, as aforesaid, pretty nearly all that Antoine 
could think of procuring now for his family. 
For them, especially for his wife, his heart 
was low. ‘My poor wife,” he would say, as 
he tried to arrange her and the little ones 
comfortably for the night, “ take heart; it will 
soon be over, and God will protect us while it 
lasts.” Rosalie would try to be calm, but when 
through the silence of the night the approach 
of the whizzing bombs was heard, she would 
cry out in spite of herself, and Oscar would 
start up from his sleep and spring from his 
bed, shrieking “The Prussians are coming! oh! 
save me from the Prussians!” 

On the 26th of September, the very day 
before the capitulation of Strasburg, Rosalie’s 
third baby was born. Less than a fortnight 
after that they moved out of the inn, but not 
into their own old home; it was gone, half 
burnt, and smashed, and all the furniture 
they had left there destroyed. Acheap room 
was hired ; their hearts were sad and Rosalie’s 
strength small, but they meant to start afresh, 
and Antoine’s courage was not easily daunted. 
His old employers had no work for him, their 
business was destroyed ; but he managed to 
get daily though irregular occupation, and at 
least his wife and children had sufficient 
nourishment. 

But then the terrible truth was made known 
to them,—Strasburg, their beloved home, was 
no more to be considered French. The siege 
had been bad enough, and the protracted war, 
but the peace gained at such a price was 
worse. Antoine’s hands hung down. He had 
no courage now. 

Rosalie had not heard the worst; she looked 
at him inquiringly as, after the early breakfast, 
he remained seated at the table instead of 
going to work. 

“Are you not going out, Antoine? Is 
there no work ?” 

“Work? yes, but workmen will soon be 
hard to find in the old town. Wife, we must 
leave Strasburg.” 

“Leave Strasburg! Antoine, what idea 
has taken you? Are you offered employment 
elsewhere ?” 

“‘ None.” 

“Then why leave? When things get more 
in order we shall get on well again. Are we 
not better already? and the doctor says Oscar's 
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sending him again to school. We had better 
stay, Antoine, we shall never be so well any- 
where as in Strasburg.” 

“ Stay, Rosalie! and do you know what 
that word signifies? It means stay and be 
Germans, belong to the nation of our enemy, 
be ready to fight their wars, and when the 
day comes, and the moment is ripe for us to 
claim our own again, it means send Oscar 
out to imbue his hands in the blood of his 
brethren, and give his life and his strength to 
keep our provinces from us. Would you see 
that day, Rosalie? If not, we must up and 
be going. And what if we do leave it?” he 
added bitterly, pointing from the window 
towards one of the public buildings where the 
German flag was flying. “Is it home where 
we see that waving before our eyes to insult 
us ? is it home where we must walk silently 
through the streets or utter words our hearts 
belie? is it home where we must let our boy 
be taught to look down upon our nation as a 
conquered race, while he himself is to be 
enrolled a German in the German ranks ?” 

Rosalie listened as though she only half 
understood, which indeed was the case, for 
she lived but for the children and their father, 
and questioned little what went on beyond 
their circle. But when she heard her husband 
speaking thus, she called her boy to her, and 

troking back his fair curls from his forehead, 
looked earnestly at him, and said, “ Never! 
my Oscar never shall be other than French.”’ 

Money was borrowed to pay Antoine’s 
journey to Paris. There he applied to the 
Society for advice and aid. With his good 
certificates from former employers, Antoine 
soon procured a situation through the Society’s 
bureau, and then he was enabled to send for 
wife and children. A single room was taken 
in one of the outer Boulevards, where rent 
was comparatively low; the first term was 
paid for them, and then they had to struggle 
on for themselves. Living was twice as dear 
as in Strasburg, and besides, all was strange 
and new. 

The change seemed too much for Rosalie ; 
the room was not kept neat, the children 
clamoured for cake, as they called the excel- 
lent Paris bread, amd seemed never to be 
satisfied ; the mother’s patience was tried ; 
the disorder that surrounded her worried the 
tidy housewife. There was such a mixture in 
that one wild room ! good large feather beds, 
brought from Strasburg, small iron bedsteads 
that would have suited better to the usual 
accompaniment of a sea-grass mattress ; then 
a large gilt clock, a wedding present to the 


before, and a few china cups tossing about 
amongst others of the coarsest type. 

Rosalie did not attempt to excuse the un- 
inviting aspect of the room, she simply looked, 
when I first visited her, the picture of de- 
spair. I looked at theclock, which was quite 
a pretty piece of workmanship, rather with 
astonishment ; I did not mean to reprove, but 
it was a little puzzle to me why they had not 
sold it when reduced to the point of beggary. 

Rosalie read my looks, and before I had 
said a word she spoke to defend herself :— 

** All such things were being sold at a mere 
nominal price ; we should have lost mother’s 
present and gained nothing;” and she wiped 
the dust fondly off the glass. 

Antoine seemed better able to accept his 
fate. The fact of his being out all day and 
busy about other people’s affairs helped him 
to forget his own. When he returned home 
in the evening he would do his best to cheer 
his wife, and to raise her spirits a little. 

“Times are hard, but God will help us,” he 
would say'; “ we have done right in remaining 
faithful to our country, and preserving our 
little Oscar for her defence.” 

Then he would call Oscar to him, and en- 
deavour to make him feel what an important 
life his would be for the country. 

But Oscar never returned his father’s 
caresses, nor did he seem pleased when his 
own coming importance was put before him ; 
he cared for nothing now that boys of his 
age mostly care for; there were no more 
pranks to be reproved, no mischievous tricks 
giving parents pain and pleasure at once. 
Oscar’s favourite recreation was to sit by him- 
self on a bench twisting a piece of rag round 
his finger. 

His parents sent him to school, thinking 
that might rouse him, and especially that the 
society of other children might be of use, 
But he could not learn; his teachers were 
gentle with the child, and tried to encourage 
him, but it was evident that he was altogether 
incapable; all that he had known at Stras- 
bourg was forgotten now, and he could not 
even master the alphabet. By day he was 
quiet, and no trouble, but at night he would 
start and scream, and leap from his bed, 
crying out to be saved from the Prussians, 
whom he fancied he heard coming. The 
doctors were consulted, but nothing seemed 
to do him any good. 

Three years have passed since then. With 
steady work and thrifty housekeeping matters 
grew better for the Berckheim family. An- 
toine was a handy fellow, and the little leisure 





happy pair from Antoine’s mother seven years 





that he had to spend at home was employed 
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in making the room more comfortable. 
Shelves were put up, and different little in- 
ventions made it more possible for Rosalie 
to keep the place in order. She, too, had 
been working hard, not only in the house but 
out of it. Early in the morning the babes 
were left at a créche, where they were 
looked after and fed while she went to 





paying away all the little sum they had suc- 
ceeded with much trouble in getting together. 

As far as regards the use of his limbs, 
Oscar is now a little better, but his mind is 
as powerless as ever. Winter is coming on; 
there is no money to buy coal. Rent day is 
at hand; the sum that had been laid by to 
meet it is in the doctor’s purse. Rosalie’s 


work. In the afternoon she would call) watch and chain—her husband's wedding 


for them, bring them home, and attend | 
then to house matters and to preparing her | 
husband’s dinner. 
the school of the “ Fréres,” 
he made no progress at all. The nightly) 
screams had ceased, but the malady had | 
only taken another shape, and the boy was| 
threatened now with paralysis and distortion | 
of the limbs. One doctor after another was 
consulted. Both advice and medicine could | 
have been had gratis at the society’s rooms ; 
but when that had been tried and failed, 
then the poor parents tried other means, 


Oscar meanwhile was at | ‘to the Mont-de-Piété now. 
where, alas! fetch half the sum necessary for the quarter's 


'vehemence. 
‘would agree with Antoine’s view, but a 
mother always hopes. 


|present—twice pawned and twice redeemed 
since their arrival in Paris, is going back 
It will just 


rent. 

“ If Oscar were only better!” poor Rosalie 
isighs; but the doctors tell her this mental 
‘illness may last long. Antoine thinks they 
‘mean to say he never will regain the use of 
his mind; but Rosalie opposes this idea with 
Any stranger to see the boy 





**Ts that auld age that’s toiling at the pin ? 
I trow it is. ‘Then haste to let him in.” 
Mrs. Hamilton. 


THESE lines, just copied from my writings 
of more than fifty years ago, seem singularly 
appropriate as I sit shivering among 
snow and ice, storm and flood, by “ my 
ain fireside ;” and to lighten the tedium of 
inaction perforce during the rigour of the 
season, a kind friend has cheered me by the 
loan of the second volume of “The Song- 
stresses of Scotland,” by Sarah Tytler and 
J. L. Watson. 

Therein I meet, first of all, with a very old 
favourite of mine, Lady Anne Lindsay, after- 
wards Barnard, of whom there are many such 
pleasant notices, that, in waiting for a brighter, 
more active time, I think I cannot do better 
service to my reader than in collecting a few 
of them ; recollecting that “Scattered pearls 
are less precious than those that are strung, 
though the thread be a sorry twine.” 

Lady Anne Lindsay was the eldest daughter 
of the Earl and Countess of Balcarres, and 
was born in 1750. Her mother, Miss Dal- 
rymple, was an extremely little woman, and 
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nearly young enough at her marriage to be 
the granddaughter of the old earl whose first 
offer to her she refused, which he took so much 
to heart that he fell sick, made his will, and left 
her half his slender fortune. This touched her 
so much, that she relented, accepted him, and 
became the mother of eleven children.* 

Three of these were girls, Lady Anne, 
Lady Margaret, and Lady Elizabeth ; and the 
eight sons were Lord Cummerland, and the 
Honourable Robert, Colin, James, William, 
Charles, John, and Hugh. 

Beauty and genius are often very variously 
distributed in large families. Lady Margaret 
was the beauty among the Lindsays—fair 
haired and blue-eyed; Lady Anne was no 
beauty, but witty, tender, and with that rare 
old English quality, humour, which as often 
commands tears as smiles. They were a very 
loving family, had scarcely ever a quarrel ; 
but they were unruly enough, and the coun- 
tess’s severity was hot and quick; she not 
only sentenced them to be whipped, but with 
her fair white hand administered it herself. 
Perhaps she knew she could best tell when to 
say “ Hold, enough!” Her boy Robert did 
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not like being kept in suspense, but would 
say— 

“Oh, my lady! my lady! whip me and let 
me go, if you please !” 

While the stubborn. little son John, who 
lived to be the prisoner of Hyder Ali in 
Seringapatam, told his mother, like a naughty 
boy as he was, when she punished him by 
taking awav a plaything, 

“Woman, I told you I would do the same 
thing, and I'll do it again to-morrow.” 

Which he did and was whipped; and 
another plaything was taken away. 

“Ah!” said he, with doubtful penitence, 
“here’s a fine day, my mother cannot take 
that away.” 

The countess continued to rule, by the addi- 
tional assistance of dark closets, fasting, and 
good doses of rhubarb ; but Lord Balcarres 
remonstrated at last, and said— 

“ You will break the spirits of my young 
troops—lI will not have it so.” 

And she who was readier to command, was 
forced to obey. 

Yet, after all, they loved as well as rever- 
enced their mother, and, on the whole, had 
rather a happy time of it. They had a large 
amount of personal freedom, in rambling and 
scrambling, the sisters in tucked up yellow 
and silver silk frocks with gauze flounces, ma- 


nufactured out of some of the countess's 
wedding finery, in which they did not scruple 
to wade through the burn that flowed through 


Balcarres Den. They would pay daily visits 
to the farm-yard, to see the oxen, swine, and 
pigeons ; sit on lazy cows’ backs, and devour 
raw turnips with good relish. On Sundays 
they had to repeat so many verses of a psalm, 
and attend regularly at church, and then 
dined at my lord and lady’s table, winding 
up with a paternal treat of sweetmeats, 

A reverend, but rather absent-minded, 
tutor imparted the rudiments of knowledge to 
boys and girls alike. The more feminine 
branches were undertaken on behalf of the 
girls by a fantastic and indigent gentlewoman 
named Henrietta Cumming, who had been 
found by Lady Balcarres painting butterflies 
in a garret, and was glad to accept the office 
of governess. She was a good letter-writer, 
sang sweetly and drew beautiful patterns of 
flowers and birds, for embroidering ruffles 
and millinery of the day. This eccentric 
governess often joined her pupils in a rum- 
mage over the dusty stores of the old library, 
in which course they picked up a good deal 
of miscellaneous information. ‘They all had 
a turn for literature, of some sort or other; 
thus, Lady Anne renowned herself eventually 

IX. 





by writing “Auld Robin Gray,” Lady Mar 
garet translated Burger’s “ Leonore” in fair 
verse, while Lacy Elizabeth did the same ser- 
vice for Tasso’s ‘‘ Gerusalemme Liberata.” 

Lady Anne was old enough to be her 
father’s companion by the time her eldest 
brother, Lord Cummerland, had finished his 
studies at St. Andrew’s, and her younger 
brothers were sent in their turn to the college 
in Edinburgh, before becoming a family of 
soldiers. Lord Balcarres was compiling the 
chronicles of his family, which he strictly 
charged his children to continue after his 
death ; and one of Lady Anne’s earliest recol- 
lections was of seeing him receive a huge 
bundle of papers wrapped in a plaid from the 
Laird of Macfarlane, the ugliest chieftain, with 
the reddest nose, she thought, she had ever 
seen. Her good old father gave his young 
daughters plenty of good advice. He told 
them they should be good and mild, cheerful 
and obliging, reminded them that men love 
such companions as could help to make them 
gay and easy, recommended music to them 
and the Italian language ; and, after urging the 
claims of books and religion, told them that 
philosophy and moral virtue would help to 
make them happy even if they were old maids ; 
but if they were married he advised them to 
be amiable. His daughters had a pattern of 
domestic politeness in himself, in his tender 
gallantry towards their mother. He delighted 
to ride across the country bearing ladies’ com- 
missions. One day catching an old woman, 
his pensioner, helping herself to some of his 
turnips, he scolded her sharply for the liberty, 
which she only answered by her curtseys. 
When he paused she said, “ Eh, my lord, 
the’re unco heavy; will ye no gie me a 
lift?” So he followed up his scolding by 
hoisting the sack on her back. 

Balcarres was situated not very far from 
that succession of Dutch-like towns on the 
Fife coast on the strath, extending from 
Largo Bay to the East Neuk, but here the 
young Lindsays did not spend all their days. 
They had plenty of relations. and friends in 
Edinburgh, where they sometimes resided. 
And here Lady Anne sang her ballads to the 
Miss Rutherfurds’ harpsichord, and she and 
Lady Margaret danced at the assemblies. 
Lady Margaret, at the age of eighteen, 
married Mr, Fordyce of Roehampton, and 
went with him to England. Lady Anne, two 
years older, missed her sister very much. 
She tried to fill up the blank in her life by 
scribbling prose and verse on the covers of 
old letters. Her little room up the steep 


-winding stairs commanded a view of the loch 
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and the frith, and she was often occupied in 
it. Here she composed ‘ Auld Robin Gray,” 
to an old Scotch air, and her sister Elizabeth 
coming in while she was about it, she said to 
her, “ I have been writing a ballad, and have 
made my Jeanie full of misfortunes. I have 
sent her Jamie to sea, broken her father’s 
arm, made her mother fall sick, and given her 
Auld Robin for a lover ; but I want to give 
her one trouble more.” 

** Steal the cow, sister Anne,” said little 
Elizabeth. So the cow was immediately 
“ lifted,” the song at once became popular, 
but Lady Anne’s authorship was only known 
in her own immediate family. Mr. Fordyce 
died in a few years; Lady Anne went up to 
London and joined Lady Margaret, who was 
a childless widow, in Berkeley Square. Here 
the two sisters lived together ; the Countess 
of Balcarres declined joining them, saying in 
jest that she should be nobody in London. 
Lady Elizabeth, who had now grown up, 
married Lord Hardwicke. Their mother, the 
countess, was now a widow, and her daughters 
visited her in Edinburgh. 

Lady Anne’s turn to be married now came 
at the age of forty years. Her husband was 
Andrew Barnard, son of the Bishop of 
Limerick, a handsome, pleasant, gifted man, 
whose union with her was perfectly happy. 
In 1797 Lady Anne accompanied him to the 
Cape of Good Hope, where he went as private 
secretary to Lord Macartney, when he was 
appointed governor of the new colony. In 
the absence of any lady in Lord Macartney’s 
family, she enjoyed being what she called 
“the woman ” of the station, and a very fair 
governess she proved herself. Lady Anne 
was a high-born lady, with a high sense of 
the difference between herself and the 
colonists ; but she was too good-humoured to 
be supercilious, though she certainly laughed 
at them to her own family. She took the 
young subaltern officers under her particular 
protection. Both at the castle and their 
country house of Paradise (a Dutch farm- 
house on the side of the mountain, three 
thousand feet high) she fed her cats and 
chickens, she drew, she gardened, she delighted 
in pets, and had a little tame buck that would 
fain have slept on her feet ; a couple of secre- 
tary birds, with long legs, black velvet 
breeches, and large wings, never ate standing, 
but sat down to dinner as regularly as their 
master and mistress. A sea-calf was coaxed 
into living by having a teapot with milk 
thrust into its mouth every time he opened 
it to bleat. A penguin, resembling the old 
ladies who wore sacques with long ruffles 





spent half its time in the pond with the calf, 
and half in the drawing-room with Lady 
Anne. Slie had also two jackals, two young 
wild cats, a horned owl, and a chameleon. 

Lady Anne’s high spirits carried her up 
a mountain 3,500 feet high, leaving all the 
gentlemen of her party behind her,—her light 
feet the effect, perhaps, of her lightness of 
heart. 

“And now,” said she to her learned es- 
cort, Mr. Barrow, “thou man of infinite 
charts and maps, explain to me all that I 
see and do not see,—what is this? and what 
is that? Don’t suppose that I am to clamber 
up to the top of Table Mountain for 
nothing.” 

To strengthen them in their descent, she 
made them each be served with a bumper of 
Madeira, and sing the national anthem. 

After this they had a waggon tour in the 
interior, which her unflagging spirits made as 
amusing as a comedy. ‘They visited the 
Moravians, or Herrnhiitters, on their way, 
accepted their simple hospitality, and left 
their larder much better provided than they 
found it. 

The peace of Amiens, in 1802, gave the 
Cape up to the Dutch. Mr. Barnard had to 
remain at the Cape another year on colonial 
business, but Lady Anne proceeded to 
England with the fleet. About a year after- 
wards she travelled down to Scotland to see 
her mother, old Lady Balcarres, who now 
lived with her old friend Mrs. Keith, at Bal- 
carres, now belonging to Robert Lindsay and 
his wife. 

In 1808 Lady Anne had the great sorrow 
of losing her husband, after a happy union 
of fourteen or fifteen years. The year fol- 
lowing, she and her sister Lady Margaret 
revisited their early home, perhaps for the 
last time, and found their mother, at eighty- 
two, without a complaint, but oppressed with 
loss of memory, which, however, she did not 
allow to concern her. ‘The resolute old lady 
was handed down to dinner by her grandson 
of eight years old. On Christmas Day, Lady 
Anne’s gift to her mother was a black lace 
cloak, which she herself put on “her nice 
little figure,” at which she looked proud and 
pleased. 

“Is not this too fine for me, Annie? ” 
said she. ‘But I accept it with pleasure; 
and in return, Annie, I will present you with 
what I hope you will live to enjoy the bene- 
fit of. I mean, the knowledge that old age is 
not the miserable state that many suppose 
it to be; on the contrary, it is one of calm 
enjoyment. The thoughts of that untried 
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country, Annie, to which I am invited by my| great old age, happy “with her knotting,” 
Saviour, are to me the source of inexhaust-| and entranced with her Bible and the lives of 
ible delight. I trust I shall there meet with| the patriarchs. In 1820 Lady Anne wrote 
you all again, through His merits, in per-|her a touching letter, from a daughter of 











petual youth and endless happiness ; and this 
is not a mere chateau en Espagne, as Madam 
Keith calls some of my projects when she 
does not quite approve of them.” 

Shortly afterwards Lady Anne seems to 


have taken up house again with Lady Mar-| 
garet, whose husband latterly behaved very | 


unworthily, insomuch that it was only at the 


earnest entreaty of her sister she was pre-| 


vailed on, when taking the holy communion 

at Dublin, to grant him her forgiveness. 
After death had released her from one who 

had so forfeited her esteem, Lady Margaret 


became the third wife of an amiable country | 


gentleman, who acknowledged that he had 
been attached to her from infancy. ‘Though 
he had twice consoled himself, it seems, in 
the meanwhile, Lady Margaret's last years 
were quiet and peaceful, and she died in 
devout readiness to obey her Master's call. 
Lady Anne seems to have lived less in the 
world after the death of her husband and 


| sister; she says, “ Of my sister Elizabeth's 








society I have all that I can in reason expect, 
considering her numerous domestic cares, 
which multiply themselves upon her every 
day. My brothers rally round me with kind- 
ness when business calls them to town, but 
it is in the affection of my two nephews, 
Lord Lindsay and my young guardsman, 
James, son of Robert Lindsay, I find the 
tenderness, so unusual in young men, which 
is ever ready to fly to be my prop and sup- 
port when I feel a want of it. No ostentation 
is to be found in their attentions. ll is 
liberty and equality here, untaxed by restraint, 
it is granted by them to me, and by me to 
them ; even their wives permit me to steal into 
my own den (my drawing-room of forty feet 
long, surrounded with papers and draw- 
ings), and employ myself all the morning, 


without feeling themselves ill-used by my | 


absence.” 


One of these nephews, when asked to give | 
some account of Lady Anne as she was at| 
this time, said it would be no easy matter ;| 
but he dwelt on her benevolence, and her | 


| seventy to a mother of ninety-three. 

| “My bpeaREstT MorTHER,—I received 
|your sweet message by James Lindsay, 
| desiring me to pray for you sometimes. 
|Sure I am that I ought to ask you to do 
ithe same for me, as I have little doubt 
of your possessing a better interest in the 
heavenly mansions than your poor Annie, 
whose views, alas! are not yet so much de- 
tached from this world as yours are; but I 
hope they will follow your example, and that 
we shall meet again as blessed spirits after 
we are purified from the foibles that flesh is 
heir to. Meantime you must on your part 
do something for me. Allow the painter I 
send you from Edinburgh, who is an intelli- 
gent man, to take your picture exactly as you 
are. You will be more valuable to us sitting 
cheerfully, composedly, and apparently far 
advanced in life, as we all hope to be, in 
your chair, than if he were to make a young 
Venus of you. God bless my dear mother, 
and give her as many happy and healthy 
years as she can desire to enjoy before the 
renovation of youth and nature arrives, which 
old Lord Mansfield told me not long before 
his death he was then expecting with patient 
hope. 

“ Ever and ever 
“ Your affectionate and dutiful Daughter, 
** ANNE BARNARD.” 


The painter went and executed his com- 
mission, and the ancient lady, withdrawn 
from the business of life instead of being 
plagued by the occupation, was infinitely 
pleased and gratified. In answer to this 
letter of Lady Anne’s she sent her this 
message :— 

“ Tell Annie that— 


‘ My wheel I turn round, but I come little speed, 
For my hand is grown feeble, and weak is my thread,’”’ 


quoting from the second part of “ Auld Robin 
| Grey,” of which the countess had been chosen 
to be the sole keeper, and all of which she 
‘could repeat almost to her last day. She 
|could still find pleasure in her work and de- 


power of giving and receiving pleasure, and | ~~)"™. . ea r 
said he had often seen her change a disagree- | light in her Bible. She died almost painlessly 


able party to an agreeable one; she could |i her ninety-fourth year, and was buried 
she the dullest ankhe shyest feel happy, | banat, an re old husband in the 
and the witty flash fire, without any apparent | ivied chapel of Balcarres. 

exertion. | Lady Anne survived her mother almost five 
The Countess of Balcarres still survived in| years. 
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EVERY-DAY LIFE IN 


INDIA. 


BY MRS. COLONEL ROBERT CHALMERS. 


Part I. 


Wirs the hope that a few sketches of life and 
scenes in India may be of interest to the En- 
glish public, I extract the following notes from 
my journal, commencing with Rajpootanah. 
I must first try and give you a description of 
Rajpootanah, and the history of the last three 
years I spent there, though I feel no words 
of mine can adequately describe this extra- 
ordinary, wild locality, and my remarkable 
existence. 

Rajpootanah is a large tract of country in 
Northern India, extending eastward from 
Scinde to the territory bordering on the 
Jumnah. It is divided into numerous 
small states, in which the ruling people are 
called Rajpoots. They are a warlike, haughty 
race, and are governed by their various rajahs. 
Rajpootanah is mostly arid and unproduc- 
tive, and its general features are alternate 
hills and valleys, composed of barren rocks 


without any verdure, and loose and heavy 
sand. During the hot weather the clouds of 
moving sand render the passage of many 


parts of the desert dangerous. In the rainy 
season the hills become covered with a sort 
of long grass or thorny shrub, which gives 
them the appearance that almost amounts to 
verdure. 

Every four or five miles the traveller comes 
across a village, if such a name can be given 
to a few wretched huts built of mud and 
thatched with grass, and surrounded by thorny 
hedges. ‘These huts have only one door for 
entrance, and are not so large as a cowshed. 
These miserable abodes have fields attached 
to them, which depend on the rains for water, 
and bear the poorest crops. 

The villagers are emaciated and wretched- 
looking. The women are most scantily 
clothed, in many cases their only garment 
being a tattered skirt, and a sheet on the 
head, which in walking frequently flies over 
the shoulders by force of the wind, exposing 
the whole of their person from the neck to 
the waist. It seems a matter of perfect in- 
difference to them if their figures are seen, so 
long as their faces are covered. There is a 
great lack of beauty amongst them, their fea- 
tures being generally Jarge and coarse, and 


the complexion almost black ; and like the 
generality of native women, they are not to 
be trusted, and are treated by the men as 
quite a different order of being from them- 
selves. If on a journey they always carry the 
heaviest load, and walk at a respectful dis- 
tance in rear of the men. Many of them 
work in the fields, and by this means gain a 
livelihood ; and if by any chance they collect 
a small sum—say twenty or thirty rupees, 
equal to two or three pounds of our English 
money,—they take this sum to a native jeweller 
for the purpose of having the silver melted 
down, and then formed into bracelets, which 
are of a most crude and rough description. 
These they wear night and day, and never 
take off, considering this to be the only safe 
mode of keeping their money, as they have 
no notion of banking, or of putting out their 
savings at interest. They are fond of orna- 
ments, and the poorest woman is adorned 
with necklets and bracelets of clay, painted 
in various colours; they wear dozens of these 
at one time, and they make a great tinkling 
with every movement of the body. 

As a rule they are a thrifty, economical 
people, and work hard for years to put away 
money; and yet, curious to say, they will 
spend in one day on a marriage, or feast, all 
their savings, which perhaps have taken them 
a lifetime to earn, thus reducing themselves 
to beggary, and necessitating their toiling 
harder than ever to enable them to save an 
amount sufficient to keep them in their old 
age. You do not see the dreadful misery 
arising from poverty out here that you do in 
England, except in times of famine. There 
are several reasons for this ; grain is so much 
cheaper than in England, that eight shillings 
suffices to keep a man for a month. The 
diet is of a most meagre description; the 
coarsest flour made into cakes called chu- 
patties, dhol, and onions, are all that the 
very poor can afford. Their only drink is 
water. In the season when mangoes and 
melons are plentiful they can indulge in these 
fruits. 

Another reason for their being better off 





than the English poor is, that there is an 
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immense deal of real brotherly love and 
kindness of heart to each other among them. 
The richer relations never desert their poorer 
brethren. Money they can seldom afford to 
give, but they supply them with whatever 
food they have themselves, allow them to 
live with them, and will share their last crust 
with their poverty-stricken kinsfolk ; conse- 
quently, when men or women find them- 
selves getting decrepit or too ill to work, they 
return to their family with the sure convic- 
tion that they will receive a warm welcome. 
Many of the villages in India are inhabited 
by families who have settled there for thirty 
or forty years, and who have seen their grand- 
children and great-grandchildren return from 
service and various trades, and establish 
themselves in the home of their forefathers, 
for the associations of these villages possess a 
great charm for them, connected as they are 
with their earliest recollections of childhood. 
Here, perhaps, is the old tree up which they 
climbed, and round which they played hide- 
and-seek ; there the spot where as small 
boys they amused themselves with games of 
chance, and gambled away all their day’s 
earnings with quondam friends, and _ per- 
chance received condign chastisement for 
their evil propensities when they reached 
home. 


The generosity of these illiterate, half- 
starved people to each other should teach 


us, their conquerors, a lesson. How fond we 
are of the golden calf! and almost worship 
those who possess riches. In England it is 
actually considered, I do believe, by some, 
a crime to be poor ; and many a rich man has 
spurned his brother, not for any fault he may 
have committed, but because he happens to 
have less of the good things of this world than 
himself. This love of gold must harden the 
heart, and make it less sympathetic to the 
sorrows and sufferings that surround us ; and 
once the tenderness of the heart is gone, 
every better feeling must go with it. I shall 
be tiring my readers if I continue this strain 
of moralizing, ergo I will return to my 
sketches. 

Rajpootanah, as I mentioned before, is arid 
and sterile-looking. I was much struck with 
this on first entering these independent states. 
Nothing was to be seen but hills, sand, thorns, 
and ruts. Now to describe these four. The 
hills range from a hundred to four hundred 
feet high; at the base they are covered with 
grass, thorns, and stunted bushes ; but two- 
thirds from the top they are perfectly bare of 
vegetation, very precipitous, and fissured in 
many parts. A number of the highest hills 





are crowned by strong and picturesque forts. 
These are many centuries old, and were 
principally built by outlaws and robber chiefs. 
The whole country at one time was infested 
by these banditti, and they erected these 
substantial forts, where they took refuge when 
pursued by the rajah’s troops. The populace 
were in league with these outlaws, and many 
of the villages were full of them; in appear- 
ance and looks they were so quiet and harm- 
less that they were often mistaken for ordinary 
peasants. Their origin was this :—a brother 
or some other relation ofa rajah would aspire 
to the throne ; being unsuccessful, he would 
be outlawed by the Government. After col- 
lecting a large band of followers, the first 
thing the outlaw did was to build a strong 
fort, provision it with grain, &c., then 
issue forth to pillage and burn the viilages 
that were not in league with him, carry away 
cattle, and spread misery and desolation all 
over the country. The rajahs would send 
troops after them, but they eluded the vigi- 
lance of the authorities and escaped to their 
forts, where they were invincible; conse- 
quently the rajahs were unable to protect the 
lives and property of their subjects, and their 
very name became a terror. 

On one occasion I was encamped close 
to one of these’ forts, and as the ascent did 
not appear impossible, I proposed to some of 
my friends that’ we should attempt it, for I 
must own a weakness for picturesque and 
medizeval architecture, whether in ruins or 
otherwise, especially when the associations 
are remarkable; and I had heard so much of 
the history of these forts and their scapegrace 
tenants that I yearned to explore taem. So I 
did my best to overcome the objections of 
the rest of the party, who said they were 
tired—there was nothing to see—they had 
had a long ride of sixteen miles that morning, 
and would have to get up before daylight the 
next,—a person must be insane to climb 
all that distance, only to see a dilapitated 
old fort. By dint of argument and per- 
suasion I at last induced them to start. 
We left about four p.m., but before we reached 
halfway, alas for my calculation ! we had 
bitterly to repent our temerity. The cause 
of all our sorrow was the thorns; our face, 
hands, and feet were bleeding and terribly 
lacerated, and the ascent was so precipitous 
that we had to use our hands quite as much 
as our feet to enable us to climb. At last we 
reached the fort. It was such a curious old 
place, with subterranean galleries, large tanks 
where the outlaws stored their grain, and re- 
markable wells with winding steps reaching 
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to the centre. We could not help thinking 
of the strange life these men must have led, 
and what a romantic tale this old fort could 
divulge. After a rest and contemplation of 
the peculiarities of our surroundings, we de- 
scended the hill, which I am glad to say we 
did not find so trying as the ascent. Since 
the mutinies these robbers and outlaws have 
ceased their depredations in this part of the 
country. This is owing to our Government 
having formed irregular corps composed of 
the relations and friends of these very ban- 
ditti, who consider the good pay they receive 
from Government more than equivalent to 
the gains they realized from plunder, without 
the risk ; consequently it is to their interest to 
check all irregular proceedings on the part of 
their relations, the banditti, and in this they 
have fully succeeded ; in fact, they hold them- 
selves responsible ‘for the good conduct of 
the inhabitants of the villages whence they 
have been recruited. 

There are several regiments of these “ Me- 
nas,” who are fine brave soldiers, and most 
active and industrious. They carve beauti- 
fully in stone, and wili copy any design 
you give them. Their Gothic windows are 
equal to any Italian’s in style and finish ; 
they cover them with a kind of paint, which 
gives the work an appearance of bronze in- 
stead of stone, and adds greatly to the effect. 
They also build their own temples, the de- 
signs and ornamentations of which are most 
elegant. These irregular corps are locai, and 
are raised for the protection and maintenance 
of order in the various independent states, and 
though paid by the rajahs, are officered by 
the British. 

Now, having described the hills, with their 
forts, I must tell you something about the 
sand. The sand, as before mentioned, is 
loose and heavy, and many of our marches 
I found most irksome, for the horses became 
easily knocked up before going any distance, 
and had to be kept at a walking pace, so that 
often I did not reach the encamping ground 
till noon, though I started before daylight. 
In many places the pathways are mere tracks, 
scarcely discernible in the sand ; and these 
are often entirely obliterated by the wind 
blowing the sand about, so that on one or 
two occasions I lost my way; and if it had 
not been for a native whom I was fortunate 
enough to overtake, and who put me in the 
right direction, I should never have reached 
my tents. In the hot weather the atmosphere 
over this parched region often presents the 
appearance of a red vapour, the heat of which 
is augmented by a burning wind, and the 





whole place looks most barren and desolate. 
On one occasion I was overtaken by a ter- 
rible duststorm, and as I think it may interest 
my readers I will describe it. 

One sultry evening in June I started with 
a friend for a stroll on the racecourse, which 
was half a mile distant from our home.. We 
observed immense dark masses of clouds 
rising in the horizon, and imagined it to be 
rain a great distance off, so thought no more 
about it, but continued our walk. We sud- 
denly discovered to our astonishment that 
the black masses had become immensely 
extended, and had approached within three 
or four hundred yards of us; coming on at a 
tremendous rate, these dense black cloudy 
masses rolled one over the other, as if threaten- 
ing asecond deluge. But they soon proved to 
be dust. Seeing we were likely to be over- 
whelmed, we burriedly turned our steps home- 
ward, hopeful we might reach some shelter 
before it overtook us. Like Lot’s wife, I 


could not refrain from looking back to see © 


our chances of escape and watch its progress. 
Down it came hard at our heels, like an 
infuriated giant robed in smoke, and growing 
into portentous dimensions as it rushed on. 
The sight was sublimely terrific ; it fascinated, 
but at the same time held me spell-bound 
with horror. We saw no effort of ours could 
save us; deeper and deeper, nearer and 
nearer yet the huge mountain of sand rolled 
towards us, varying in colour from deep rich 
purple to jet-black. Where we stood the 
stillness was appalling—not a breath of air ; 
it was, indeed, the calm before the storm. 
The light was weird and ghostly, such as is 
seen during an eclipse. Suddenly the spell 
was broken, and the storm burst upon us in 
all its remorseless fury. It became dark as 
night, the heat and dust stifling, and the hot 
wind went shrieking and driving with cruel 
force volumes of sand, and even pebbles, 
against our face and hands, hurting us much. 
We breathed with difficulty, and felt but little 
more would be sufficient to extinguish us 
altogether. We had scarcely time to consider 
whether the worst had come or not, when to 
our joy we found the atmosphere clearing 
almost as rapidly as it had become darkened. 
Heavy drops of rain began to fall, which 
speedily increased to a torrent, laying the 
dust, but failing to check the violence of the 
wind, However, the light soon asserted its 
supremacy, and by its aid we were able to 
reach home, and there meditated over all we 
had so lately gone through, and felt a peculiar 
delight in the consciousness of being safe—a 
feeling that can only be experienced by those 
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who have gone through any dreadful ordeal 
and been mercifully preserved. In India, 
especially in the Punjaub, the duststorms are 
of great violence and terrible to encounter. 
Cases have been known of officers out riding 
being actually suffocated in them. 

Now for the thorns. In Rajpootanah 
many of the plains are covered with thorn 
bushes ; these, in the cold weather, bear a 
kind of red berry much eaten by the natives. 
Some of these bushes grow to a great height, 
and form an impenetrable jungle, the resort 
of tigers, leopards, panthers, and other wild 
animals. It is the custont of the natives to 
set these jungles on fire; and on a dark night 
to see the country illuminated for miles round, 
and to watch the rapid progress of the flames 
as they rush along with a crackling noise, 
devouring all before them, now igniting the 
high grass, then the trees and bushes, and 
lastly, ascending the hills, which are soon 
transformed into the most lovely objects, 
appearing in the distance as if vast golden 
cataracts were pouring down their sides, is a 
magnificent sight. 

I have described the hills, sand, and thorns; 
now for a few words about the rats, which 
are so remarkable that they must not be 
omitted. They are large, and of a light- 
brown colour ; their name is legion, and the 
numerous holes made by these animals all 
over the country are indeed a serious incon- 
venience and danger to a horseman, whom 
they distress even more than the heavy sand. 
They are more like squirrels than rats, and 
often when out driving I have seen them sit- 
ting upright with their fore-feet crossed like 
kangaroos. They.come into the houses and 
destroy everything within their reach in the 
way of clothes, paper, &c. The servants 
also find them most troublesome, for their 
huts are made without doors, so that at night 
the rats go all over their faces and bodies, and 
occasionally bite them. 

I was encamped for a few days at Tonk, 
one of the towns of Rajpootanah. There is 
nothing striking about it; like most native 
cities, its beauty is altogether external, and 
looks well from a distance, but when entered, 
the streets are narrow and dirty. Huts, built 
of mud, contain the chief part of its inhabit- 
ants. My camp was close to a garden 
belonging to the Nawab of Tonk, in which 
was a curious palace, at one time the resi- 
dence of the ladies of the zenana. The 
rooms are small, and the ceiling is of carved 
stone and coloured glass, which has a pretty 
effect. The gaily attired native who con- 
ducted our party through the rooms told us 








that there existed so much jealous feeling 
amongst the ladies, that they quarrelled and 
actually fought to such an extent that the 
Nawab was compelled to separate them, and 
have them transferred to other places. There 
is also a fine menagerie in the garden. I 
noticed amongst the animals two magnificent 
tigers, and an elephant, the smallest I have 
ever seen. 

The Nawab is a good-hearted man, and is 
particularily courteous to Europeans. When 
within two miles of Tonk we found several 
elephants with gorgeous trappings and how- 
dahs, all complete, awaiting us. These had 
been sent by the Nawab to take us over the 
heavy sand, a broad belt of which we had to 
cross before we could enter the city. 

On arriving at our encampment we were 
presented with numerous trays of oranges, 
and various native confectionery, also sent us 
by the Nawab. 

Tonk is now the great seat of Mohammedan 
power, as Delhi and Lucknow were formerly ; 
and now that the greatness and grandeur of 
these two cities have passed away, Tonk has 
become the chief resort of the followers of the 
Prophet, it is, therefore, a hotbed of intrigues 
and warlike conspiracies, and many of the 
plots and secret negotiations against our 
Government have originated here. The Mo- 
hammedans hate us most cordially, and regard 
us as interlopers and destroyers of their 
dynasty, for most part of India was under 
their rule till we took it. Rajpootanah was 
always their hunting-ground, and they hold 
that all this tract of country is especially 
theirs, and does not belong to the various 
Hindoo rajahs who now possess it. They 
dislike and are extremely jealous of these 
rajahs, and declare they would dispossess 
them if it were not for the English, of 
whom they are afraid. They carry their 
bigotry and dislike of the whole Hindoo race 
to such an extent in Tonk that they will not 
permit them to build temples in the place; 
and Hindoos when walking through the 
streets are abused, and called “ Caffirs” or 
infidels by them. The present Nawab of 
Tonk is a Seetanee; and there is not a doubt 
that the Seetanee war of 1867 was to a great 
extent brought on by the members of his 
family, who were most influential with the 
Seetanees, urging them to rebellion. ; 

Our great safety in India is principally in 
the fact that the native princes are so dis- 
united, and are far too jealous of each other 
to amalgamate; should they ever do so, 
England would find it a more difficult matter 
to keep India than she didin 1857. It seems 
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a wonder to me how we have preserved our 
rule so long, when we come to consider the 
vast tract of country—millions of people, of 
different colours, religions, dispositions, with 
habits and characters totally dissimilar, and 
uncongenial with ours, hating us most 
cordially, only biding their time to take 
ample revenge, and regain their country on 
the first opportunity. Their only feeling 
towards us is fear and distrust, and their love 
we must never hope to win, for any kind and 
charitable act of ours is not appreciated, but 
regarded with suspicion, or considered im- 
becile, and taken advantage of. 

In years to come education may reform 
matters, and place things on a better footing, 
but at present the natives do not understand 
or appreciate us. 

We were struck by the peculiar pale hue 
and emaciated appearance of the people in 
Tonk, especially the women; so much were 
we impressed with this, that we inquired if 
the place was unhealthy, and were told that 
the wretched appearance of the people was 
owing to the famine which had been terrible 
that year,and that the country wasstill suffering 
from the effects; and of this our party had sad 
and repeated proofs as we advanced further 
into Rajpootanah. We saw whole villages 
were depopulated, and the ground strewed for 
miles round with the bones and skulls of men 
and animals; the natives we met were in rags, 
which hung about them in shreds, and scarcely 
covered them, their faces were drawn and hag- 
gard, the eyes unusually bright and _ large, 
betokening insanity, their gaze was so intense 
and strange; and the complexion so unnatural, 
more like that of a corpse than anything else ; 
their poor limbs, too, looked miserably long 
and emaciated. Altogether it was a most heart- 
rending spectacle. We did our best to afford 
what relief we could, but then our efforts 
were as a drop in the ocean, when com- 
pared with the extent to which it was really 
necessary. 

I must say that British officers as a rule are 
most generous and charitable in the time of 
famine, disease, or any kind of distress ; and 
if natives have hearts at all, they must appre- 
ciate their kindness in this respect. I have 
known when cholera was raging, for a 
British officer to sit for hours by the side of 
a dying native, put lumps of ice into his 
mouth, and by his attention and care save the 
man’s life ; and again in the time of famine, 
the officers would supply a number of natives 
with food for months at their own expense. 
In Marwar the famine was even worse than 
in this district, and many officers have told 





me that the scenes witnessed by them when 
passing through that state were terrible to the 
last degree. On the roadside would be seen 
sitting and lying hundreds of poor wretches 
in every stage of starvation, their eyes starting 
out of their heads, and with a look of despair 
on their faces most pitiable to behold. There 
were some who had just commenced to feel 
the pangs of hunger; others, who were vora- 
cious and perfectly wolfish in the manner they 
hunted about for food ; others, too weak to 
move about at all, sat or had fallen on the 
ground groaning; and lastly, the dead who 
were lying all about, many of their bodies half 
devoured by the wild dogs and jackals who 
had feasted on them during the night. In 
passing through a village, sixty or seventy 
of these starving creatures would be fighting 
desperately in front of a grain-shop for a few 
handfuls of wheat that had been thrown 
amongst them. Further on, you would see 
others collecting and scraping the mud and 
sand with their hands in the hope of finding 
a few grains of wheat amongst it. On several 
occasions, officers, on going into their gardens 
of a morning, would discover a number of 
corpses lying there; these poor people evi- 
dently had only strength enough to crawl 
there and then expire. 

This famine in Rajpootanah caused more 
misery and desolation than similar famines 
would do in other partsof India. Rajpootanah 
is thoroughly isolated, being in some places 
three and four hundred miles distant from 
the railway, with a desert of heavy sand in- 
tervening, and impracticable roads. In the 
rains, when the rivers rise and flood the coun- 
try, no description of vehicle can pass. The 
Rajpoots, too, sow only sufficient grain for 
their own consumption, for the rajahs tax 
them so heavily, both for the ground and its 
produce, that the agriculturists do not find it 
pays them to cultivate more than is absolutely 
needful for themselves. The crops also, when 
ripe, are not allowed to be cut till the per- 
mission of the rajah is obtained. On one 
occasion, when out riding, I saw several fields 
of native grain becoming perfectly dried up 
and spoilt for want of cutting. When I asked 
some of the natives the reason of their al- 
lowing these fine crops to go to the bad, they 
said that theyhad not received the order of the 
rajah to cut them, and until they did so they 
dared not touch them. It is only the richer 
natives who possess bullocks for drawing 
water, and can afford to dig wells, who culti- 
vate their lands in the cold weather, and thus 
secure a second crop in the year. The poorer 
classes sow their seed, which is of a very 
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inferior quality, only once a year, and depend 
entirely on the rains for water ; consequently, 
when a season of drought ensues, a famine is 
the result, for they never keep any large 
amount of grain in store, merely reserving 
what they require for seed for the next year ; 
and there are no means of importing grain 
from other parts of India, for the reasons 


numbers of alligators were left high and dry 
on the banks, where they were found by the 
villagers quite dead. ‘The tigers, leopards, 
and other wild animals were found to leave 
their fastnesses, and prowled all about the 
country in search of water. Many villages, 
and several large cities, were surprised ‘and 
alarmed, seeing these unwelcome visitors in 





























already mentioned. In the last famine the| their midst. In some instances they attacked 
people died by thousands, and numbers who| stray people, but generally they were as 


did not die by actual starvation succumbed to | much frightened and scared as the inhabitants 


disease caused by eating grass seed. The poor | themselves, and were glad to slink away as 
creatures would be seen when everything else | quickly as possible. It is now two years since 
failed, and as a last resource, gathering bas-|the famine. The country is looking itself 
ketfuls of this most indigestible and baneful | again ; grain is plentiful, consequently cheap, 
seed, which they would make into small cakes, | and the people appear fat and well. The 
called chupatties, and devour voraciously. | year 1869 seems like a hideous dream, and 
The Rajpoots keep numerous herds of bul-| it is only those who witnessed the harrowing 
locks and lambs, which are used to carry/|scenes which famine can alone produce to 
loads, to ride on, and even to plough with;|such an extent that human nature becomes 
during the famine the owners of these ex-|appalled, and the most hardened hearts 
perienced terrible pecuniary loss by the death | subdued by its terrible realities, that can 
of hundreds of these animals. The rivers/realize the degree of suffering that flesh is 


were dried up, all the fish in them died, and_| heir to. 





THE CHIEF AGENTS IN THE CRUCIFIXION. 


I.—Jupas Iscariot. 


‘first brought the traitor into the society of his 
fishing-smacks of Gennesaret, the vineyards of | victim. 


AMONGST the white roofs of Capernaum, the 


It may amaze some that such a man as 


Esdraelon, or some other unknown spot in| ar 
Judas should find anything attractive in such 


Palestine, there lived a Jew of the name of 
Simon. We know nothing of his tribe, |a ministry as that of Jesus. But our wonder 


nothing of his calling, nothing of his charac- | is gone when we remember that the Messiah- 
ter, not even the name of the wife who one| ship which Jesus claimed assumed to the 
dark day bare to him a son. “It had been mind of a Jew a very different aspect from that 
good for that ‘babe’ if it had never been | which it wore to His or wears even to our 
born,” and for that night if it had perished, | own. Judas, like the rest, knew “ Christ 
and not been joined “to the days of the | after the flesh,” unlike them he never learned 
year.” At his circumcision the boy was|to know Him after the spirit. Nor are we 
called, from one of the “great ancestors of to suppose that it was merely greed of gold 
the race, Judah or Judas, to which history which the King of Israel might be expected 
has added the surname Iscariot, either (like |to have at his command, or ambition of 
Ish-‘'ob—a man of Tob) from the town of his | honours which he might be looked for to 
nativity (Kerioth in Judah, or Kartha in| dispense, that attracted the carnality and 
Galilee), or from the leathern wallet he wore covetousness of him of Kerioth? We may 

when he became treasurer of the twelve, or miss very many of the awful lessons of his | 
from the manner of the death by which he | tragic life if we fail to observe that probably 
ended his miserable life. What disposition | he was like many of his kind, a compound of 
he developed, whether his boyhood showed | evil and good, and that in him (as in only too 


any of the avarice, the treachery, and the|many) the evil triumphed over the good. 
cruelty which afterwards made his name in- You have your “ better moments,” your desire 
famous, we have no means of knowing ; nor | to know Christ and to be with him—it is well, 
are we informed of the circumstances which | but it is not enough. So also, I dare. say, 
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had the young Judah, but his last end is that 
he perished for ever. 

It is more difficult to account for Christ’s 
election of Iscariot, than for Iscariot’s elec- 
tion of Christ. The principle of self-aggran- 
disement might constrain the one, the prin- 
ciple of self-preservation might, we would 
have thought, restrain the other. It may be 
imagined that the character of Judas was not 
at that time so depraved but that he might be 
credited with latent possibilities of good under 
the grace of God and the presence of the 
Master, possibilities sufficient to warrant the 
choice in the case of one in other respects 
exceedingly well adapted for the discipleship. 
I prefer this to the idea that Jesus chose 
Judas, notin spite of his foreseen treason, but 
on account of it. It is not God’s way to sac- 
rifice persons to his purposes so clumsily 
and so cruelly. Neither are these purposes 
wrought out by the operation of the uncon- 
trolled wills of his creatures. The divine 
wisdom consists in the foresight, and the 
divine power and love in the use of these sins 
of men for holy and blessed ends. 

Lange has suggested another explanation, 
viz., the influence of Judas with other dis- 
ciples of Jesus, and the danger of refusing 
any wish of such a nature. Had he denied 
him the apostleship, Christ perhaps foresaw 
the breaking up of the band of his followers, or 
the premature bursting of the plot against his 
own life. Nothing but evil could result from 
rejection, some good might come from com- 
pliance. 

But it is simpler and perhaps safer to say 
with Ker, “that our Lord acted by Judas as 
He did by all the rest ’’—that is, as we might 
act. It would have gladdened the heart of 
Christ had Judas yielded to the voice of 
mercy. It is not any question for us how 
then the Saviour could have suffered for the 
sins of men, any more than it is a question 
how the history of the world would proceed 
without the sinful deeds which are permitted 
by God, and gathered by Him into the final 
result. There are manifest doors in the 
divine purpose which God may open or shut 
as he pleases, but there is one always shut— 
that God should tempt any man to evil ; and 
there is one for ever open—that he wills not 
the death of the sinner. If Judas had come 
he would have been welcomed as any other. 

One thing is clear—and this is the prime 
lesson for us—that election to office is not 
always election to eternal life, and that they 
who have the one must give diligence that 
they may be assured of the possession of the 


Rank ecclesiastical is no more a passport to 
His favour than rank civil. The pastoral staff 
is no prophet’s wand to dry up the waters of 
the river of death. And the aureola of sup- 
posed sanctity may fade into the blackness of 
darkness for ever. “ Many”—not only Judas. 
“ Many”—not merely a few—“ will say in 
that day, Lord, Lord, have we not prophesied 
in Thy name, and in Thy name done many 
wonderful works?” to whom the answer will 
come, “I never knew you, depart from Me, ye 
workers in iniquity.” 

Judas was admitted to all the privileges of 
apostleship. He shared all the advantages of 
the esoteric pupils of the Great Teacher. He 
lisped His prayers, listened to His parables 
and learnt from His lips the interpretation of 
them. Words which, if not specially meant 
for him, were yet as appropriate as if they had 
been, were often on the Master’s lips. Had 
he had a conscience it must have been 
smitten by the rebukes of Mammon-worship, 
and the warnings against the love of money. 
Had he had a heart it rnust have been melted 
by the love manifested to so many sinners, 
and the mercy proclaimed for all sin. But 
Judas had neither. Instead of a heart of flesh 
he had a heart of stone, which hardened itself 
against Christ till it came at last to hate Him ; 
instead of having a conscience he had—it is 
the word of infinite wisdom and incarnate 
love—he had “a devil.” The dew from the 
living fountain trickled over such a character 
but never touched it, the warmth from the 
Sun of righteousness played about such cold- 
ness but never melted it. All the words of 
Jesus, all the works of Jesus, all the love of 
Jesus were too little to reach this soul. He 
could see Him daily, hear Him every hour, be 
in his company month after month, in the 
company of One whose life was altogether 
divine, and then end by stabbing Him to the 
heart. Iscariot is a synonym, not merely for 
ingratitude but for insensibility. His story is 
a sign that ¢he opportunity of salvation ts not 
salvation ; that a man may be in contact with 
goodness, and that of the highest kind, and 
yet himself be unaffected by it, and so his 
soul at last be lost. Many expect, or seem to 
expect, a place in the church in heaven be- 
cause they have had a pew in the church on 
earth ; or the privileges of a child of God be- 
cause they have had godly surroundings ; but 
see you here, sirs, that a man may have the 
Holy Land for his home, apostles for his com- 
panions, Jesus for his minister, and yet be 
none the better for it and none the safer. 
WHAT we are is more momentous than where 





other. “God is no respecter of persons!” 





we are, and zwAose than with whom. 
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The fall of Judas was not only in spite of 
public but of personal warning. The archer 
who aimed at his soul was not satisfied to 
draw a bow at a venture. He who was 
“faithful all in his house” often remon- 
strated with His household. He remonstrated 
with Judas. Comparatively early in His 
ministry He showed him that He had detected 
his fault. Others were going away, unable 
or unwilling to receive His doctrine. Well 
would it have been for Judas if he had joined 
them. But he will not stir; not even when 
Jesus asks of all the twelve, “Will ye also go 
away ;” and says of oneof them, he “is adevil.” 
Judas knew doubtless the words were meant 
for him, but he would not own it. The last 
thing such a sinner ever will do is to confess 
his sin. Had he done so now, and given up 
his apostleship, he might have received it 
back with honour, or in any case have saved 
his soul. But no, the warning was despised ; 
later expostulations fared no better ; no better, 
alas! than many later still, when the still small 
voice of the soul or the hurricane of sorrow 
has echoed the cry of God in our ears and 
been rejected. 

The fall of Judas was a gradualone. His 
capacity and his cunning had made him the 
treasurer and almoner of the little company. 
There was little to tempt him so long as they 
went forth without purse or scrip ; but when 
friends ministered to the Master of their sub- 
stance, and followers expected doles of charity 
perhaps at his hands, the position Judas held 
made peculation possible, and avarice be- 
came a second nature. There were two, I 
think, who sawthrough his hypocrisy. The one 
was Jesus,the other was John. The Boanerges 
was a “good hater.” The loving disciple 
loathed the man who had no love in him,— 
not even for Him who seemed to John to 
command all men’s love. Again and again 
in his Gospel the evangelist indicates how 
he shrinks from and shudders at the viper 
who lay coiled under the bower of their 
friendship, ready to fasten his poisonous 
fangs in the heart of his Lord. 

The man must have been far gone when 
the Saviour called him “ devil,”—though this 
might have saved him, as when Peter was 
called “Satan.” He had sunk still farther 
when, at the feast at Bethany, he complains of 
Mary’s waste of the ointment. Waste, for- 
sooth! ‘Then the lark’s song is waste, and 
the violet’s fragrance, and the snowdrop’s 
beauty, and aught that is not coinable and 
coined into current minted metal to be drop- 
ped into thy coffers. But it was not this he 
wished, but that it had been “given to the 





poor.” The poor indeed! much Judas cared 
for the poor! This mock-heroic pretext made 
his envious exclamation all the worse ; it was 
the devil putting on the cowl of charity. It 
imposed upon no one, unless indeed upon 
himself. 

What is to be specially noted, however, is 
that while Judas was plotting his villanous 
plan, the very head and crown of selfishness, 
God gave him in Mary’s alabaster a vision of 
the purest unselfishness. If anything could 
have dispelled his diabolical purpose, it 
would have been this “ shadow like an angel” 
passing by. But it was all in vain, and from 
this time Iscariot rushed headlong to his 
doom. 

It had now dawned upon him that nothing 
was to be gained in the way of public honours 
from this Jesus of Nazareth. Zhe Messiah 
He might be, but He was not Ais Messiah. 
His words about His “burial,” spoken inrefer- 
ence to Mary’s gift, made it quite plain that 
there was no more to be had from holding to 
Him, and so from that time the mind of Judas 
was made up. As his Master’s horoscope was 
overcast, that of the Pharisees was brightening. 
Why not join himself to them, ambition sug- 
gested, win the greatness Jesus refused either 
to give or to receive? The Pharisees want 
Jesus, I want gold, avarice echoed, and so a 
double passion conspired to rule him to 
his ruin. 

Archbishop Whately,* and some others, 
have imagined: that the conduct of the be- 
trayer has been entirely, misapprehended. 
According to them, it was not covetousness 
or disappointment that led to his treason, 
but policy, a subtle plan to force Christ to de- 
clare himself king, with the hope of a trium- 
phant issue for the Master, and a goodly share 
of the spoils for Judas himself. This is in- 
genious, but its very ingenuity condemns It. 
It credits the Galilean with a political forecast 
he did not possess. Besides, as Lange says, 
“the fact that Judas permitted himself to be 
paid for his treachery <loes not even allow 
us to think of a nobler motive; nor would 
Jesus have characterized soabsurd an attempt 
as the gravest crime.” . 

He begins at once by trying to strike a 
bargain, and takes thirty shekels, exactly the 
amount of blood-money payable for a slave 
whom an ox had gored to death,—a paltry 
sum, butnot so small in a peasant’s estimation, 
enhanced as it was doubtless in his eyes by 


The Cainites, 


* Some ancient heretics went farther. T! 
who inverted everything, reverenced Iscariot as alone 
possessing the true gmoszs. 
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the friendship of the powerful, thus supposed 
to be bought. 

A day or two is allowed to elapse before 
his cruelty can overcome his cowardice, but 

at length the day of the feast came, and with 
it “Satan entered into” him. “Up to that 
time he had been calculatingly playing with 
the purpose of Satan ; now that purpose played 
with him.” 

It was of no use that his Master humbled 
Himself to wash his felon feet. It was of no 
use that He gave him the chance ofconfession 
and retreat by the piercing words that followed 
—“Ye are clean, but not all.” The meal 
and ‘its sacred associations, the society and 
its divine endearments, were thrown away 
upon Judas, as such things always are upon 
one possessed by any guilty passion. Jesus 
feels it necessary to go farther and say plainly, 
“One of you shall betray Me.” And Judas 
finds it convenient to follow and to feign the 
innocence of the rest by asking with them, 
“ Lord, is it 1?” He alone seems to have 
heard the direct answer ; but he observes an 
indirect hint given to the man whom next to 
Jesus he most feared and hated, and he can 
bear his secret and himself no longer. Nor 
can Jesus. “ What thou doest, do quickly,” He 
says. The words were also an indirect excom- 
munication, Jesus would at last be rid of the 
guilty presence, and spend the few closing 
hours of His life with real friends. The fifty 
shillings was given and the traitor left, and 
Jesus, heaving a sigh of relief, exclaimed,— 
“Now is the Son of man glorified,” and gives 
Himself to the close and endeared communing 
that forms the most sacred part of all this 
sacred story. He would not, could not cast 
these pearls before swine. 

Judas, meanwhile, “flew like a whirring 
arrow” aimed by the fiend to pierce the 
noblest heart that ever lived. “ Having re- 
ceived the thirty shekels, he went immediately 
out ; and it was night”—yes, truly the blackest 
midnight that ever was, a midnight without 
a star or dawn. 

He returns to the high priests, informing 
them that he is ready to complete his part of 
the bargain. ‘They readily place at his dis- 
posal the temple guard. The Kedron is 
crossed, Olivet ascended, Gethsemane en- 
tered; the kiss given, the betrayal consum- 
mated. Calmed and nerved by prayer, the 
Master rises to meet his disciple, and as he 
received the serpent’s kiss, He seemed to 
ask— 

‘*Judas, dost thou betray Me with a kiss ? 
Canst thou find hell about My lips, and miss 
Of life, just at the gates of ‘life and bliss ?” 


Well may Lange say, “The church could 
never have invented the story of the kiss of 
Judas: Only he who gave it could have 
thought of it.” During all this Judas appears 
like one who is besides himself. This does 
not lessen his responsibility, but it shows us 
what we may come to if we give ourselves 
up to sin. We cease to be our own masters, 
and are hurried headlong, not indeed against 
our will, but faster and farther than we wish. 
Many a one, who yielding himself at first to 
temptation, thinks, I can draw back when I 
like. But that is the very thing you cannot 
do. It is the retribution of sin, that, given 
way to, gains an impetus which hurries the 
transgressor far beyond his first intention. 
This is made evident by the dise nchant 
ment which follows the final act of evil. 
Adam had hardly eaten the fruit when his 
eyes were open to his folly ; Judas had hardly 
betrayed his Lord when his heart became 
conscious of his crime, ‘The excitement was 
over, the sensation gone, and when he found 
he had nothing left but his sin and his thirty 
shekels, the very thing he had longed for 
he now loathed ; and the paltry bribe for 
which he had sinned away his salvation and 
his Saviour became odious in his eyes. How 
terrible the reaction that succeeds the crisis 
of sin! Judas had nothing to show for his 
lost soul and his lost Lord, but this wretched 
bribe, and what more have you, sinner, to show 
for yours? Would it not be wise to nip that 
poisoned flower in the bud, which, when the 
bloom is fallen, bears such bitter fruit ? 
Yet, even yet, all might not have been lost. 
The Saviour is near. The Father is merciful. 
Had Judas only sought the Great High 
Priest, instead of him who claimed the 
name but was really the partner of his 
crime, even he might have found forgive- 
ness. But he is like one who is on a hostile 
shore and has burnt his boats. His crime 
consumes him, and he must confess it; but 
he goes to man and not to God—to Caiaphas, 
not to Christ. He is a proof that repent- 
ance without faith is as vain as faith with- 
out repentance. Men hate their sin, but 
continue In the company of sinners; loathe 
themselves, but are ashamed or afraid to seek 
their Saviour. 
Remorseful in himself, rejected by his com- 
panions in guilt, ready to exclaim, like the 
fallen fiend— 


“ Me miserable, whither shall I fly?” 
Where’er he flies is death. A lonely field 


strewn with the refuse of the potter's art 
seems to promise freedom from observation, 
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and death deludeshim with the hope of escape | words are but a figure ; the fact being that 
from detection. Hastily drawing a cord from | the spot now blood- stained was purchased 
his girdle, he adjusts the noose; but ere death | by the bribe he rejected, and made over for 
comes, “ he fell headlong in the midst and all | the burial place of aliens by the priests. 

his bowels gushed out.” So we reconcile the} Such was the end of the man who lived 
Gospels and the Acts: and as to the purchase | with Christ and loved Him not. Yet not the 
of the field said in the latter to have been|end. Scripturehides the anguish of his future, 
made by //m, in the former by his employers, | but darkly hints at it when it says, he went 
can any one suppose, it has been well asked, | “to his own place.” Nor less must we expect 
that in his state of mind Judas really made | if we despise so gracious a Saviour, and neg- 
a mercantile transaction? Surely, Luke’s | lect so great salvation, J. B. FIGGIS, 














OUR TRIP BEYOND TREATY LIMITS. 
A JAPANESE SKETCH. 
Parr I. 


Havinc determined to devote our fortnight’s | tance was considerable, thirty-three miles and 
holiday to seeing a little of the interior of the | a quarter, and the boxes heavy, we engaged a 
country, and if possible to ascend the famous | /imrikisha to take them as well as ourselves 
Fusiyama, we made early application to the {and boy. 
Foreign Office in Yedo, as without that We left home after an early breakfast, 
foreigners are not allowed to go beyond | struck off at once into the open country away 
Treaty limits, a radius of thirty miles from| from Yedo, and soon caught sight of the 
Yokohama. mountains (the scene of our future exploits), 
Mr. ——, our fellow-traveller, not being in| across the valley, just as we turned into the 
Government employ, had to obtain his permis-| Koshikaido, one of the chief high roads of 
sion through the Consulate. Accompanying | Japan. 
our passports was a letter addressed to the| ‘The ride was pretty, and the wild flowers 
“Murra Yaconin” (Mayor of Chiet) of any}abundant; amongst them I particularly 
village we might enter, explaining who we/noticed white clematis, balsams, a pretty 
were, that we had permission to travel up| blue flower, and another with white and blue 
the country, ordering him to see that we| flowers like single and double hollyhocks, but 
were treated properly, and directing him to| with leaves resembling those of the chrysan- 
render us any assistance that we might|themum. The foliage of the trees was beau- 
require. tiful; we remarked sweet chestnut, Spanish 
Our travelling-kit consisted of wicker| oak, juniper, and bamboo plantations, their 
boxes with locks, each pair to be carried on | | dark and light green tints forming a pleasing 
the ends of a pole by a coolie. These boxes | | contrast ; and great numbers of Persimmon 
corftained sufficient provisions to last us dur- | trees, their bright red fruit just turning ripe. 
ing the greater part of the journey, consisting} At intervals along the road-side were quaint 
of hams, corned beef, tins of soup and/little stone shrines, with their still more 
meats, chocolate, bread, cheese, wine, beer, | quaint offerings of stones, rags, old shoes, 
i In one place there were six of these 
on such an expedition (as nothing but little gods in a row, exactly alike, and under 
Japanese food is to be had. when once|one small roof. We arrived about noon at 
away from the European settlements), and|a village named Ishi, and had tiffin @ & 
also our clothing, and such bedding as could | ¥afonaise. This consisted of rice, prawns, 
be conveniently carried, viz., sheets, pillows, | slices of the fruit of the egg-plant, preserved 
plaids, and thick quilted Japanese coverlets|in salt and dried, and tiny cups of amber- 
—all most desirable—as the coverlets which|coloured tea. After leaving this place our 
form the only sleeping provision on the naked | way lay through the silk districts, and the 
floor of a Japanese s#a-ya or tea-house, are| vegetation appeared to undergo a great 
by no means so clean as is agreeable. change, the land being almost entirely 
Our first day’s journey was to Hackoji,|given up to the cultivation of the mulberry, 
where Mr. —— was to join us. As the dis-| with the exception of occasional patches of 
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vegetables and corn, interspersed with small 
rows of tea shrubs. In all the villages the 
people, young and old, were employed in 
reeling, cleaning, and weaving silk. 
Foreigners not being often seen in this 
part, we soon became objects of great in- 
terest, and numbers of people came running 
after us, calling to their friends to make haste 
and see, as a foreign woman was going by! 
At the Logo river we were all, sinrikishas 
included, put into a large boat and ferried 
over. There we saw avery novel sight—a 
man fishing with cormorants. He carried a 





wooden vessel on his arm and a cormorant 
on each wrist ; wading with these into the | 
water, the birds darted down upon the fishes | 
and brought them to their master. 

I am told that this mode of catching fish | 
is often seen in China. 

The river here evidently overflows, some: | 
times to twice its usual width, and artificial | 
embankments have been made to keep it 
within bounds, which would astonish our 
Thames Embankment people; being con- 
structed of very long bolster-shaped bamboo 
baskets filled with heavy stones. These bas- 


| 


kets are built one upon the top of another 
with more stones and earth, and apparently 
form a strong and effectual barrier. 


After 
leaving the river the road became rough and 
tedious. 

In all the villages the people were busied 
in drying various kinds of grain, and threshing, 
the seed lying in the sun to dry, on square 
pieces of matting, along the road-side. 
Nearly every house had a quantity of tobacco 
leaves hanging to dry. Tobacco is an im- 
portant article of cultivation here, and has a 
pretty pink flower. The flails and harrows 
used here are most primitive-looking things ; 
the winnows, made of paper and bamboo, re- 
semble a huge pair of butterfly’s wings. At 
sunset we reached Hackoji, the same men 
having pulled our //mrikishas the whole thirty- 





three miles and a quarter, and appearing less | 
tired than ourselves. We put up ata large tea- 
house, and were glad to be shown up at once 
to a clean matted room, and lie on the floor 
to rest. The people immediately brought us 
grapes and Japanese tea, and we soon got 
our baskets unpacked and had a more sub- 
stantial repast. Of course there were no 
tables or chairs, and we sat Turkish fashion 
on the floor, with the floor for a table. 

At five o’cleck the next morning Mr. —— 
joined us, having travelled all night and met 
with many adventures. We took an early 
breakfast, and engaging coolies to carry our 





baggage, resumed our journey on foot, pro- 


| posing to have our tiffin at ‘Takusa, up in 


the hills, where is a large temple. After walk- 
ing for some hours we rested awhile at a farm- 
house ; we sat in a sort of rustic arbour, and 
enjoyed the scene immensely, the river run- 
ning bright and clear at our feet, the beauti- 
fully wooded hills forming an amphitheatre 
around, and the quaint-looking farmhouses 
lying in the background. We soon resumed 
our way, which now became steep and rough, 
at one time through a lovely glen, reminding 
us of the Holm Glen in the Glen Kens, the 
water rushing over the rocks with many pretty 
falls, and the vegetation most luxuriant—very 
tall straight pines, taller than any I had ever 
seen, thousands of lilies, wild flowers and 
ferns in great variety. Once we came to a 
cleared place, with a temple and a terrace, 
the view from which was very fine, as we 
were at a height of several hundred feet above 
the sea, and had a bird’s eye view of the sur- 
rounding country. 

At noon we reached the temple of Takusa, 
a large and very handsome old building, of 
which a considerable portion is set aside for 
guest-chambers. The entrance and court- 
yard are exceedingly striking, with beautiful 
bronzes and lamps. We sent our boy on 
with our passport, and after some little delay 
the authorities of the place gave us permis- 
sion to rest and have tiffin, but preferred that 
we should go on to a place at some distance for 
the night, informing us that we should find a 
good tea-house at a village which they named. 

There we were shown into a clean room, and 
were very glad ofa hot lunch of mutton, aspara- 
gus and potatoes, produced by Mr. from 
a mysterious box which he had among his 
luggage, and which proved to be a Norwegian 
kitchener, capable of cooking food and keep- 
ing it hot for twenty-four hours. After lunch 
we lay down on the nice soft mats and slept 
till it was time to proceed on our jourrfey. 
We continued our way to the Kobu Soki 
pass, over many hills, now up, now down the 
steep and tortuous path. It is astonishing 
how the whole district is broken up, evidently 
by volcanic action, into so many steep hills; 
they are covered with grass, and would ap- 
parently afford good pasture, but people 
say that the grass is sour, and that cattle can- 
not thrive upon it. We reached the Kobu 
Soki pass, where the priests had told us 
we should find a good tea-house. We found 
just a few miserable huts, and the only house 
of entertainment a dirty, wayside place, with 
no room that we could have to ourselves ; so 
there was nothing for it but to go on to 
Obara, a village about five miles farther on. 
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A charming walk we had down the side of the 
mountain, through a lovely ravine, with foliage 
such as is only seen in Japan,—superb shrub 
plantations, and the stream rushing the whole 
way over rocks, with here and there a little 
waterfall, We saw ferns, maidenhair especi- 
ally in profusion. Towards dusk we meta 
running postman full speed up the mountain, 
in the usual light costume, and with his 
bundle tied to a stick over hisshoulder. The 
clouds becoming heavy, with now and then a 
large drop ofrain, we hurried on, though very 
footsore, and reached Obara about seven 
o’clock. Here we found a third-rate tea- 
house, but as there was no other we had to 
make the best of it. After a warm bath, and 
another hot meal from the kitchener, we re- 
tired to rest, but had a disturbed uncomfort- 
able night. The rooms were all thrown into 
one, open to the air at the back and front. 
We had the back part, screens being put up 
to separate us from Mr. ; but as the 
establishment did not boast a second screen, 
he had nothing to divide his sleeping-place 
from the portion occupied by the coolies, and 
had rather a bad time of it, as they made the 
room very close, and in the middle of the 
night roused up for their return journey and 
made a terrible noise; add to which the fleas 
and mosquitoes were dreadful, though, as we 
had a good mosquito curtain as large as our 
portion of the room, we did not suffer from the 
latter so much. 

Next morning we rose early and sent for 
the mayor of the village to arrange about our 
kangos, &c. He came while we were at break- 
fast, and had a glass of sherry, then arranged 
all for us, and we started off at half-past 
eight. We soon had to get out of our 4angos 
and walk down the steep hill to the river, 
where we were all ferried over, and took to 
our sangos again till we came to another 
stream, and this time were carried into the 
boat in our 4angos. ‘The river is very lovely, 
and at this place looked like a lake. We 


| should have liked to spend some days here, 


but were anxious to push on to Fusiyama. 
In every village through which we passed 


| the people were busy winding and weaving 


silk. Some of the pieces were very handsome. 
The frames were generally worked by young 
women, who seemed more industrious than is 
usually the case in this country. Some of the 
dyes were very fine ; and we noticed that all 
the people of one village would be using the 
same tint—blue, for instance, while those of the 
next would have red, and others green or black. 

The villagers had, with scarcely any excep- 
tion, a very poverty-stricken appearance, and 


the people were all very dirty. In the poorest 
huts one saw them reeling silk from a few 
miserable cocoons, and even small children 
seemed quite clever at it. At Yothino, a 
really well-built village with a comfortable tea- 
house, we met Mr. L (son of the poet), 
who was returning from the ascent of Fusi- 
yama. He kindly offered us extra provisions 
in case we might run short, and gave us a few 
useful hints. 

On again through scenery ever varying and 
more lovely ; the coolies with their mushroom 
hats and absence of clothing, our angos 
winding along the serpentine path, now up, 
now down, occasionally coming to a dead- 
lock, meeting pack-horses, laden with heavy 
bales of cocoons, the mountains rising peak 
above peak, the river rushing over its rocky 
bed, so clear and limpid, sometimes with 
quite an emerald tint, formed a most roman- 
tic tout ensemble. It was so enjoyable! After 
passing through a deep gorge we suddenly 
came upon a coal mine newly commenced. 
We were invited to go into the shaft and 
inspect what they were doing. It is worked 
but a little way at present, but the coal seemed 
good. 

We hurried on, anxious to reach the Saru 
Hashi (the Ape’s Bridge), but were overtaken 
by the dark, long before doing so. Fortu- 
nately there was a little moonlight, and we 
managed to get along pretty well, though we 
all owned afterwards to having felt a little 
nervous lest the men should slip in the dark 
and drop us down the deep gully into the 
river below. We were very glad, when at 
last we arrived, to find an excellent tea-house, 
especially as we were very tired with sitting 
all day in our angos with our feet doubled 
up under us. We heard the water rushing 
at a great depth below, as we crossed the good 
wooden bridge on entering the village, and 
felt sure that the place would be worth 
seeing in the daylight. On arriving we were 
at once shown up to a couple of nice clean 
matted rooms, all the woodwork very dark 
and polished, and the verandah hung with 
pretty coloured Jamps. As it was late, we 
made haste to bed, and had a pretty good 
night. At sunrise we got up, and the 
shutters round two sides of our room being 
removed, we were of course exposed pretty 
freely to public curiosity, which I found 
rather inconvenient, as, although we were 
upstairs, still when two sides of a room 
are open to the air, with no walls whatever, it 
is easy for passers by to see all that goes on 
inside. I hurried over my toilet, but on 





looking up discovered a row of people stand- 
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ing on an adjacent hill to get a better view 
of the foreign lady doing her hair, while some 
small boys were cleverer still, and while we 
breakfasted a dozen of them climbed into an 
old tree in the road just outside the window, 
to get a better view of “ the animals at feed- 
ing-time.” 

My toilet arrangements were quite gor- 
geous. A Japanese sleeping-room has no 


toilet apparatus, but they bring in a bowl of | 
water for one to wash in in the morning. On| 


this occasion there was a very handsome set 
of black and gold lacquer-ware, consisting of 
tub, tooth-bowl, and water-jug. We paid a 
visit after breakfast to the “ Ape’s Bridge, 
from which the place receives its name. It 
is constructed of two very long pine stems 
lashed together and thrown across the ravine, 
the depth below being thirty-six fathoms. It 
is marvellous how the bridge was made, and 
still more that any one could cross it, which I 


greatly doubt; but it adds much to the roman- 
tic beauty of the spot. Re-engaging our 
kangos of the day before, we started early 
for Yamara. We got a splendid view of 
Fusiyama, and were sorry to see that it had 
already quite a large patch of snow. As 
usual the people crowded to see us, and 
| being a lady, I was the chief object of attrac- 
ition. Mr.—— following in a ango after 
| H——and me, overheard a discussion as to 
whether I were a lady or agentleman ; and a 
boy decided the matter by saying, “ It’s a boy, 
of course. These foreigners all wear long 
dresses till they get their beard and whiSkers. 


| Look at that old fellow [pointing to Mr. ——] 


you see he has got his beard and dresses 
quite differently.” Several times we heard 
them debating as to my probable sex as we 
passed, although I flatter myself that my 
dark silk skirt, pongee tunic, and plain dark 
hat, did not look very masculine. J. 








THE 


ENTER the silent chambers of the past, 
And sit thee down ; 
Beneath thy touch the doors are now un- 
claspt, 
Enter alone. 


The thoughtless world outside is rushing by 
With song and smile ; 

Shut to the door, and then rest quietly 
A little while. 


Take in the aching heart, the hot sad tear, 
The tiréd feet ; 

The shadows fall around thee softly clear, 
And coolly sweet. 


Up from the misty corners gently steal 
The days of old ; 

Their soothing, happy beauty once more feel ; 
Oh ! let them fold 


Their loving arms around thee, stirring deep | 


The inmost heart, 
| Where golden memories have seemed to 


sleep, 
Or else depart. 


Oh! let them hover round thee lying there 
In still, calm rest ; 

And let them gently lay their pinions fair 
Upon thy breast. 


PAST. 


| Within these silent chambers lives once more 
Life’s vanished story ; 

| The shadows flit across the dusky floor 

| With strange bright glory. 


| Upon my fevered brow they softly lay 

| Their hands again, 

| Bringing soft tears that flow with gentle sway, 
Like summer rain. 

| These tender memories have breathed a 

I craved to feel ; 

|I would that over me might never cease 
Their power to heal. 


peace 


| Upon my weary spirit falls a calm, 
As here [ lie, 
| And all unconsciously there rests a balm 
From days gone by. 


| I rise with strengthened heart and freshened 
life 
; To meet once more 
| The hard and painful turmoil of the strife 
I find so sore. 


l 


'So open once again, O magic door ! 
And let me go, 
A braver heart from clasping hands once more 
With “ Long Ago!” 
M. 

























































































































































SAVAGE LIFE IN THE SOUTH SEAS. 





SAVAGE LIFE IN THE SOUTH SEAS. 


Part I.—Ror1, THE HERMIT. 


ETIQUETTE in the South Seas, as at home, re-| palates, is made of scraped cocoa-nut, allowed 
quires an express invitation to a great feast. | to ferment, and afterwards mixed with cooked 
One morning a nephew of the chief at Ta-|/aro. It is regarded as a great treat by the 
marua entered the mission premises, walked natives; no great feast is complete without 
up to the door of my study, and inserted the some. Each basket of raw /aro had a lot of 
extremity of a cocoa-nut branch in the thatch. this foi well packed in broad fern-leaves 
Without uttering a word he departed to act on the top. 

similarly at the houses of all the parties ex-| Surmounting the whole heap were several 
pected to attend, 7. ¢., the king and six prin- | joints of pork, an entire pig half-cooked, and 
cipal chiefs, beside the three native pastors.| —rare treat! a joint of raw beef. The pile 


| There was a peculiarity in this silent invita-|was also garnished with young cocoa-nuts 


tion —the separate leaves amounted to fifteen, intended for immediate use. 
the meaning being that the entire household) The problem now was, how one solitary 


_ should go. ‘Two or three leaves would be| mortal could dispose of a heap of food nearly 
| but a poor compliment. 


|as high as himself. This was quickly decided 

Not wishing to be deficient in courtesy, on | by dividing the whole amongst our servants, 
the following morning at break of day I rode students, gratuitous door-keepers of our 
over to the village of Tamarua, and rested church at Oneroa, and some Rarotongans 
awhile at the native minister’s house. At! on a visit to their friends here. In this way 
length a messenger announced that all was the whole pile of /aro, foi, fish, and pork 
ready. Accompanied by the valued native disappeared in the course of a few minutes. 


pastor I proceeded to the feasting-ground, I reserved for ourselves merely the piece of | 


which is a level spot in the centre of the beef. 

settlement, covered with long grass and neatly The guests quickly disappeared ; their 
enclosed. Huge heaps of food were arranged friends and retainers bearing away huge bas- 
in two long rows opposite to each other; one kets of food, cooked and uncooked. To 
for the guests, the other for the entertainers leave anything behind were an insult. 
themselves. At eight o'clock silence was| Three valuable fish-nets had just been 
called for, hats of all descriptions were taken made at Tamarua, their united value being 
off, and a blessing was asked. The chief of| nearly £20. The entire pecuniary value of 
Tamarua then called out the names of the the food disposed of would be about eight 
guests over the respective piles of food, be-| or ten times the worth of the nets. But then 
ginning with the missionary and the three it is ever considered a mean and disgraceful 
native pastors, to evince theif supreme respect thing for a chief to make and use such nets 


| to the word of God. Then came the king’! without inviting all the magnates of the island 





and six great chiefs, whose names were an-|to a feast. The waste of food is only in ap- 
nounced in a certain order handed down from | pearance ; for at certain seasons it is necessary 
time immemorial. Curiously enough, these|to replant the /a~o-patches by planting the 
chiefs at once said to the subordinate land-| tops of the old “aro. 

wners, “ Divide our food ;” and when that was | 


: , | Terr & on 
done, the chiefs got no more than their people. | &: VISES: TQ: 3K SAP 


But they had the honour of their names alone| Desirous of a little change, I now expressed | 


being called out before the assembly ; so that| to the native pastor my wish to visit the rae 
in reality the food became ¢heir gift to those | kere — “wild black rocks,” so famous in 
who according to ancient feudal usage fol-; Mangaian story .Notwithstanding a long resi- 
lowed them. | dence in the island I had never been there. 

My heap consisted of sixty baskets of ¢aro,| It was agreed that we should start at once. 
large bunches of ripe bananas, cooked fish, | Three young men from Oneroa got an inkling 
which no European would care to eat, and a| of my intention, and followed us. After a 
large quantity of the cocoa-nut od, for| walk under the shadow of the continuous 
which this island is famous. ‘This concoc-| belt of rocks which, like a second reef up- 
tion, which is sour and disagreeable to foreign | raised by some mighty subterraneous agency, 
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surrounds the island we reached the nearest 
pathway to the 7dez. 

At first the ascent over the stones was 
tolerably easy; but the atmosphere was 
stifling on account of the extreme luxuriance 
of tropical vegetation, often literally growing 
out of the very rocks without an inch of soil. 
At length it became needful to wear native 
sandals, made of the twisted bark of the 
hibiscus tree, and secured by thongs of the 
same material wound round the toes and 
ankles. As I had on a stout pair of boots 
reserved for the occasion, there was some 
difficulty in fastening them on. This happily 
accomplished, there was little danger of slip- 
ping,—a misfortune inevitable to a visitor 
with only European shoes on. 

We soon emerged upon a perfect wilder- 
ness, where no leaf of any description could 
be, seen. This was the rae: ere—* black 
rocks,” of which I had heard so much from 
old warriors! .In every direction, save that 
we had just left, spread out before us an un- 
varying succession of black pointed rocks, 
over which it was difficult to believe that a 
human being could pass. Our party pre- 
ferred keeping strictly to what the natives 
satirically call a pathway, which in truth was 
only a faint track over the rocks, Off that 
track only a native could ventnre; at each 
step the pointed stones cracked ominously. 
Yet native boys, well sandalled, run races 
over some of the more tolerable parts. Our 
guide walked on in front; each step had to 
be taken with the utmost caution. In one 
hand I held .a long pole ; a native lad held 
my other hand. 

There are in all eight ridges, each bearing 
a distinct name. Midway we found a rock 
recently levelled with a sledge hammer to 
form a comfortable standing-place, although 
not larger than a table. An excellent view 
of this Land of Desolation was obtained from 
this spot. The rae kere extended on 
every side ; being about three\miles in length 
and two in width. The low mountains of 
the interior were here lost to view. Before 
us rolled the vast, blue Pacific. About a mile 
from our resting place was the spot where of 
old Rori hid himself from his relentless foes. 


Looked upon from a distance, the rae 
closely resembled a map of the moon ; the 
hollows appearing as mysterious black spots 


enclosed by strangely contorted ridges. We 
resolved to press on to the sea. But as the sun 
was nearly vertical, and there was no tree or 
even a low bush to afford shade—we could 
not even see one—we suffered greatly from 
thirst. I inquired for the water holes where 





Rori used to slake his thirst ; but the search 
of our guide was unavailing. The walk across 
occupied two hours. On reaching the beach 
we rested awhile, despite a burning thirst, on 
the sandy floor of a cave. 

Anxious not to return by this rough path, 
we now endeavoured to skirt the shore, as 
the water was high on the reef. For some 
time we persevered ; but eventually found it | 
impossible to go on. A small yellow creeper 
had so completely covered the many fissures 
and holes in our course that more than once 
our party nearly disappeared from sight in 
these natural pitfalls. With great difficulty 
we made our way back to the old resting 
place in the cave by the sea, and prepared jo 
wade along the reef as best we could. Some- 
times the water was up to our chins ; at times 
as low as our waists. The force of the cur- 
rent made it difficult at times to maintain 
one’s footing. Occasionally we were com- 
pelled to swim, clothes and all. 

On first wading on the reef, the feeling 
was of delicious coolness, allaying our thirst 
in no small degree. But before long, the 
weight of water in our clothes became in- 
tolerably fatiguing. Midway we espied a 
little cavern, hollowed out of the overhanging 
rocks by the ceaseless beating of the waves, 
and known as “the cave of Uanukutea,” 
Here we rested for a few seconds. 

Again we pressed on our way ; perpendicu- 
lar rocks at our back threatening us with 
certain destruction should the sea suddenly 
tise, this being the weather side of the island, 
where the trades unceasingly blow in all their 
mighty strength. After an hour's wading we 
happily reached the well-known “ Big Cave,” 
which has a tragic history of its own. Here 
was the path by which we thankfully made 
our way back to the interior, dripping as we 
were with sea-water, through a thick growth 
of candle-nut and other trees. At last we 
emerged upon a cultivated spot, where grows 
a clump of low cocoa-nut trees. Here we 
soon enjoyed most refreshing draughts of 
cocoa-nut water. Overheated as we were, 
we knew that we might drink without fear of 
evil consequences,—a striking instance of the 
Divine Wisdom which adapts food and drink 
to the climate. 

We now returned to the village of Tama- 
rua, weary and footsore. Forthwith, mounting 
my horse, I rode home much gratified with 
my brief adventure. But to my surprise I 
found that I had suddenly become famous ; 
for it had got wind that “the missionary had 
gone to see the rdaei which very few on the 
west side have ever visited. Many were the 
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kind congratulations, as I rode along in my 
tattered garments, that I had returned from 
so famous and so rugged a spot without acci- 
dent. 

There were several points of interest con- 
nected with this trip, of which the principal is 


RORI’S HOME ON THE “ RAEI.” 


Rori’s grandfather, Una, arrived on the 
eastern coast of Mangaia in a drift canoe 
from Iti, the only name by which Tahiti was 
formerly known there. By a Mangaian wife 
he became the father of Rongoariki. Now 
father and son were famed for their skill in 
all manner of carpentry and fine cinet work, 
Una died ; but these well-guarded secrets 
were faithfully transmitted in the third gene- 
ration to Rori, the only son of Rongoariki. 

When Rori was a lad of say eighteen years, 
the decisive battle of Maueue was fought on 
a pleasant hill-side within a stone’s throw 
from the home of these artisans. The im- 
mediate occasion of that fight was anger at 
the expulsion of a section of the Tongan 
clan, who were imagined to have been swal- 
lowed up in the ocean, but in reality had 
found a comfortable home on the southern 
part of Rarotonga. 

Sixty fell on the losing side, to which Rori 
and his father belonged. The old man fought 
as a warrior in the ranks; behind him stood 
his son, spear in hand, ready to occupy his 
father’s place should he fall. 

Their party being utterly routed, they both 
ran for shelter to their hut. But seeing the 
victors in hot pursuit, the old.man urged his 
children to leave him to die, and take refuge 
in the rae? kere —* wild’ black rocks” on 
the east of Mangaia. Rori and his two sisters 
willingly obeyed, and ran in the direction 
indicated. 

During the few minutes wasted by the at- 
tacking party in killing the father and dis- 
posing of the valuable articles which his skill 
enabled him to produce, Rori succeeded in 
gaining the summit of the cliffs not far from 
his future home ; but from that inaccessible 
height witnessed the unhappy fate of his sister 
Amio, and a younger one, whose name is for- 
gotten. To kill women was contrary to the 
ordinary usage of warhere. So swift were the 
brother’s movements that his pursuers gave up 
the chase as fruitless. 

Finding himself no longer an object of 
pursuit, Rori looked carefully about for a 
place of refuge in the very bosom of the 
“black wild rocks.” He deliberately made 
his home in the very worst spot in all Man. 
gaia, because \it was impossible that anyone 





approaching his hiding-place, however cau- 
tiously, should escape his observation. 

The spot selected by the young exile as his 
head quarters was a hollow about thirty feet 
square, towards the interior effectually shel- 
tered from observation by a rock. Here he 
resolved to settle down as in an utterly un- 
known or forsaken land. He worked hard 
night by night to level the sharp-pointed 
rock, until at last he succeeded in making it 
tolerably smooth. The only hammers used 
by him in breaking off the tops of these 
rocks were large pieces of basalt,! stolen by 
him in his nocturnal visits to the interior. 
Thus in the midst of this fearful scene of 
desolation he had gained an unsuspected 
hiding-place, just midway between the ocean 
and the fertile interior, where dwelt his foes. 

Tradition asserts that after he had thus 
levelled the surface of this hollow, the place 
was still rough and uncomfortable. Ror | 
found amusement in chipping sharp stones | 
into the appearance of sea-worn pebbles, | 
such as are invariably used to adorn the | 
dwellings of Polynesians. In the course of 
time the irregular surface of “ Rori’s hollow” | 
was neatly covered with artificial pebbles. 

The heavy dews and rains of the tropics | 
admonished the solitary fugitive to build a | 
house. Abundance of suitable wood could 
be procured for this purpose at night from 
the dense forest skirting his barren domain. 
But he had no axe wherewith to cut down a 
single branch. Nothing daunted, Rori set 
to work to make a set of stone axes out of 
pieces of basalt stolen from the interior under 
cover of darkness. These axes are made by 
ceaselessly chipping with sharp fragments of 
red flint. A mountain of red flint exists on 
the north-east of the island, which tradition 
says /ravelled all night of its own accord from 
Rarotonga, and at daylight settled down where 
it now is! Natives go from all parts of the 
island to this spot, appropriately called 
Manna, the Rarotongan word for hot, for 
supplies of flint, which they obtained by 
roasting the rock. 

Handles must be sought for these axes. 
Cinet must be plaited to fasten them on the 
top of the wooden handles. In all this Rori 
was an adept: it was to perpetuate this in- 
valuable knowledge that the father begged 
his boy to leave him to his fate. But the 
fugitive dared not venture so near to human 
habitations as would be needful to obtain the 
materials for making cinet. In those times 
cocoa-nut trees were only planted in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of the dwellings of 
the proprietors, who kept constant watch, 
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spear in hand. A substitute was hit upon 
in the bark of the banyan tree, which here 
grows best on the rocks skirting the barren 
kingdom of Rori. 

The set of axes was finished. A few dark 
nights enabled Rori to obtain from the forest 
the wood required. Two small houses were 
now built ; one for a workshop and for sleep- 
ing, a second for storing and cooking food. 
The ordinary pandanus thatch was unattain- 
able to a man in his circumstances. Rori 
therefore had recourse to a beautiful broad- 
leaved fern (rau kotaa) which abounds in the 
moist recesses of the rocks outside this deso- 
late domain, and which is well adapted for 
temporary dwellings, being perfectly im- 
pervious to rain. But there was one serious 
drawback to this sort of thatch,—it must be 
renewed every fifteen or twenty days. At 
the present time, if a party of natives felling 
timber in the forest are overtaken by dark- 
ness or by rain, they extemporize a house of 
this kind for the night. A couple of men 
with sharp Sheffield axes can run up a house 
of this sort in half an hour—a labour of many 
weeks to Rori, with his clumsy tools. 

The fear that his solitary home would 
eventually be discovered, and that he would 
be surprised and slain, led to his seeking an 
additional hiding-place. Atno great distance 


was a cave admirably suited for this end. 
Here was carefully hidden his treasure of red 


feathers and stone axes not in use. Whena 
strong sense of danger crept upon him, here 
too he would sleep in safety during the day, 
—the period when most liable to be dis- 
covered. After the death of Rori the entrance 
to this cave was carefully built up with stones 
by his sons, so that it might prove to them a 
refuge, as it had been to their father, if needed. 
This famous little cave has of late years been 
sought for in vain; so completely have the 
stones closing its mouth assumed the black- 
ened, mossy appearance of the rocks around 
them. 

Water exists in the crannies of the rocks 
sufficient to sustain life, although a superficial 
seeker like our guide could find none. “The 
well of Rori” in the midst of this waste is a 
natural hollow, to which the ingenious fugitive 
adapted a stone cover. Ina second visit to 
this romantic spot we found it and tasted its 
water. The purport of the cover was to hide 
the water from sight, and to keep it free 
from insects. 

Rori subsisted on a sour wild fruit, known 
as the nono (Morindo citrifolia), a species 
of wild yam,candle-nuts,and pandanus drupes, 
which have a pleasant flavour. To obtain 





these necessaries of life he made frequent 
expeditions to the neighbouring woods. His 
main support during the early months of the 
new year was the fruit of the chestnut tree 
( Zuscarpus edulis). A single nut, divested of 
its thick husk, is usually four inches long, 
three wide, and one thick. Not far from the 
vaei in the interior of the island, there 
grew at that time a noble grove of seven of 
these valuable trees. Three of the seven 
still stand, and bear the name of “ Rori’s* 
chestnuts.” Though they have weathered 
the storms of centuries, they are still magnifi- 
cent trees. 

At dusk Rori approached as near as was 
safe : as soon as it was pitch-dark he boldly 
left the rocks and made for the well-known 
trees. If there was nothing to excite sus- 
picion, he ventured farther into the interior 
to a second clump of trees, to collect worm- 
eaten chestnuts, which he easily distinguished 
from the good by their lightness. Rori’s 
basket being full of these worthless nuts, he 
would return to the grove which bears his 
name, and feel about the ground for good 
chestnuts. For every good nut he picked 
up he substituted a worm-eaten one, in order 
to avoid suspicion. Nobody would imagine 
that a fugitive would venture to the distant 
clump of chestnuts; but the frequent dis- 
appearance of the fruit of the trees so near 
the rocks could not but eventually lead to 
his destruction. So cleverly did Rori manage 
matters that his existence was for a long time 
unsuspected. 

The sandals of Rori—so necessary to his 
safety—were made of prepared banyan tree 
bark, the best in existence for this purpose. 
It was needful to beat the bark out on a log 
of wood, after being steeped in water. The 
same sort of bark yielded him a coarse cover- 
let (tiputa) and the never-forgotten girdle. 
The paper mulberry tree (aufe) is invariably 
used for these purposes; but Rori was an 
outcast and a fugitive. The all-important 
point with him was to have a good supply of 
sandals to enable him fearlessly to run over 
these spear-pointed rocks ; a single pair lasting 
him only two or three days. Throughout the 
Polynesian [islands cloth-beating is a female 
employment. To dull the sound of his cloth- 
beating he half buried his log (¢u/unga) in 
the ground, taking care to beat out the bark 
very gently. The cloth made under such 
disadvantageous circumstances was of the 
coarsest description. 

Rori usually slept soundly during the 
early part of the day, after the toil of the 

* Often designated ‘‘ Rori's delight.” 
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night in providing and cooking. His favourite 
employment in the after part of the day was 
the manufacture of stone axes, articles of the 
greatest value in these islands before the 
introduction of iron. His unwearying in- 
dustry is attested by the abundant chips of 
basalt and flint which may yet be seen in his 
solitary home in the very bosom of the rai, 
which is simply hardened coral. These stones 
are never found there ynless taken by some 
clever fugitive from the interior in order to 
beguile the weariness of his exile. These stone 
axes require continual sharpening on hones, 
obtained from softer portions of the mountain 
of flint. A hone of this sort was hidden in 
the garden where he had once lived in peace. 
He tremblingly ventured there one night, 
and finding the place entirely deserted, suc- 
ceeded in carrying away his treasure. That 
hone, much worn by use and broken, is in 
my possession. 

Close to the hiding-place of this industrious 
fellow is a small quarry of the finest stalag- 
mite, used in making valuable pestles (reru) 
for preparing food. It is said that he made 
numbers of these useful articles during his 
long exile in the raez. A beautiful speci- 
men was presented to me lately by the native 
pastor, saying, “ It is the best stone ; it came 
from the quarry of Rori.” 

A favourite employment of Rori was to 
tame wild birds, which at that time were 
numerous. The gun and the wild cat of 
the white man have effectually thinned them 
out. Some species are entirely extinct. 
Having with some difficulty succeeded in 
taming one or two young tropic birds (¢azahi), 
he fed them on the rock near his home, 
taking care to secure one foot by a string. 
By means of snares he caught numbers of 
the birds, in order to get the beautiful red 
feathers (two only) found in the tail. These 
feathers are still prized by the natives; but 
were then of much higher value for head- 
dresses. Other birds yielded to him black 
and blue and golden feathers, without, how- 
ever, preventing his winged companions from 
seeking their own livelihood. The dark 
feathers were in those days used to decorate 
their dances in time of peace, and their long 
spears on the battle-field. 

However short of food he might be, he 
never killed these birds, as they were in his 
estimation his special guardians in time of 
peril. Two species were sacred to the god 
Tane ; the rest to Tamakavetai, the spirit of 
the “wild black rocks.” If, when on his 
nocturnal marauding expedition, one of these 
birds would cross his path and cry over his 





head, Rori devoutly believed this to be a 
hint from these divinities that he had better 
hide himself from impending danger, or fly 
for his life. 

To facilitate his movements, he built a 
rough pathway, half a mile in length. The 
stones were so fixed that whilst capable of 
bearing the weight of Rori they would rattle ; 
so that if discovered and pursued in his 
strange asylum, he would thereby get timely 
notice of danger. In running away at his 
wondrous speed from danger, he was careful 
to take a direction contrary to his home, lest 
his retreat should be discovered. The stone 
pathway referred to approaches the sea route 
which our party so painfully traversed. A 
practised eye is required to see that it was 
made by human hands at all, as time and 
weather have made all the stones equally 
black. 

Seasons came and went; years rolled on in 
this monotonous way with Rori, whose exist- 
ence was unknown, and whose name was all 
but forgotten. It was known that he had 
taken refuge in the rocks after the fatal battle 
of Maueue, but it was believed that he had 
long since starved to death. One or two in- 
dividuals professed to have seen an ill-looking, 
cadaverous fellow flying like the wind over the 
most inaccessible rocks; surely this must be 
Rori. But this was regarded as a wild ima- 
gination. Such was Rori’s wonderful fleetness 
of foot when once sandalled, that it was hope- 
less to chase him. Upon one occasion he 
ventured to the lagoon to fish for sea-serpents. 
He had caught several, and, for once, unwisely 
cooked and ate on the sandy beach. Mean- 
while a number of armed men, themselves 
exiles from a later battle-field, but who 
eventually all perished of hunger, caught sight 
of Rori. These fugitives were in quest of 
human flesh, and stealthily approached so 
near to their intended victim that escape 
seemed impossible. ori perceiving their 
shadow on the white sand raised his head, 
and, to his dismay, saw his foes preparing to 
spear him from an overhanging crag. With 
the wonderful instinct of a native, he instantly 
caught up a cooked fish in one hand and his 
sandals in the other, and making a desperate 
leap happily succeeded in gaining a projecting 
point of rock on the side farthest from his 
pursuers. Running a short distance with his 
naked feet, he deliberately stopped to fasten 
on a single sandal ; then, holding the other 
in his hand, he advised his foes to go back, 
as they would only cut up their feet (they 
were without sandals) in pursuit of Roni, 
without catching him. They gave chase, 
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but to no purpose. Rori purposely led them 
over the worst places, and disappeared from 
his foes like an apparition. 

Seven pitched battles had been fought 
during the long years of Rori’s first exile in 
the rac. Five times had the brave Ngan- 
gati been declared “temporal lord of Man- 
gaia,” and at length fell by the hand of the 
rival chief Akatara, who thus succeeded to 
the chieftainship. The priestly tribe of Mau- 
tara had avenged the death of Ngangati by 
the well-arranged daylight murder of Akatara. 
In the battle of Arera that followed, the great 
tribe of Teipe, of which Akatara had been 
head, was worsted ; the remnant, still power- 
ful in numbers, taking refuge in the “ Boat- 
swain Bird’s Cave ” at Ivirua. 

The present chief of this unfortunate class 
was Ruanae, who had introduced cannibalism, 
in order to strike terror into the hearts of his 
victorious enemies. | Numerous instances of 
cannibalism are remembered of solitary 
hungry fugitives, but Ruanae was the first 
chief to practise it openly in the presence of 
his entire tribe. 

The chief adviser of Ruanae was old 
Butai, a near relative of Rori, the only one 
living who remembered and cared for him. 
Now Butai had incurred the hatred of Ruanae 


by foolishly boasting that “let worst come to 
worst, Ae should be safe at the hands of their 


foes.” From that day his fate was sealed, 
although well known to be “the wise man” 
of the tribe. 

Now Rori, in his. nightly peregrinations, 
had become increasingly daring; he ven- 
tured once as far as the neighbourhood of 
the “ Boatswain Bird’s Cave,” and overheard 
the gossip of some stragglers, Learning 
from these unwitting informants that Buta 
still lived, he made himself known to his 
relative, and consented to share the waning 
fortunes of the clan. Although living with 
Butai in the cave, he wisely forbore to give 
information of his old hiding-place, as he 
might have occasion yet to return. It does 
not appear that Rori had any definite purpose 
of leaving his old haunts; but upon hearing 
that Butai, his near relation, was living close 
by. where he had chanced to wander, an irre- 
sistible yearning for human society and sym- 
pathy induced him at once to join the canni- 
bal clan, although himself not a cannibal, 

It so happened that on the day afterwards 
the entire body of. well-armed men left the 
cave in search of food, leaving the women 
and children in the care of Butai. About a 
mile distant, in, a sequestered hollow, was a 
grove of wide-spreading Brazilian plum trees 





(Spondias dulcis) covered with fruit, so that 
it must have been the month of February. 
On account of his lithe and wiry form, Rori 
was chosen one of the fruit-gatherers. A 
very large quantity of fruit was obtained and 
packed in baskets, to be cooked inside the 
stronghold. Said Ruanae to his cousin 
Akapautua, “ As soon as we get back we will 
eat that prating old fool Butai, and the new- 
comer, his relative Rori; for one victim 
would not be a taste*all round.” Little did 
these intended victims imagine that their 
bodies were to be the relish for these half- 
ripe plums, 

But Akapautua in his heart pitied the un- 
offending Rori. Without being seen by 
Ruanae, he contrived, whilst washing. his 
hands at a brook, to give a hint to Rori. As 
soon as the tribe had arrived at the foot of 
the long ladder leading to the cave, Rori 
deposited his basket of fruit on the ground, 
and saying to those about him he must collect 
some dry sticks for the great oven of the 
clan, disappeared in the bush. Thought 
Ruanae, “ Those sticks will serve nicely for 
the cooking of Rori himself.” But so it was 
not to be ; for Rori darted through the bush 
as fast as his legs could carry him. The 
wind bore to the ears of the fugitive the 
death-wail of old Butai, “Aue toue! Ka 
mate aue?” (Alas! alas! Why must I, 
too, die ? ) 

Congratulating himself on his narrow 
escape, Rori did not stop his flight until he 
knew that he was beyond pursuit. Em- 
bittered at heart at this brief sojourn amongst 
mankind, he once more made his home in 
his old quarters in the desolate raed, 
where he could live comparatively without 
fear, for it was difficult to take him by sur- 
prise. 

One good resulted from his short residence 
with Ruanae’s clan in the stronghold,—he 
became acquainted with Manaune, at that 
time a mere youth. 

It was after this narrow escape of Rori 
that Manaune was adopted into the winning 
tribe of the priest Mautara, and so rose to 
power and fame. 

To Roni’s apprehension every human face 
was that of a foe bent on his destruction, and 
doubtless intending to cook and eat him. 
He resolved to end his days where he had 
so long lived, in the ‘“‘ wild black rocks,” 
Years passed on during this second flight to 
the raei, two more pitched battles were 
fought, of which our hero was happily igno- 
rant. The cannibal tribe of Ruanae had been 
swept utterly out of existence. Again had 
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the chieftainship of the island changed hands, 
while Rori lived on in his wild home. Only 
once before during these long years had the 
drum of peace been beaten, making it safe 
for a poor fugitive like him to enter the 
interior of the island by daylight, and yet 
live. Altogether Rori could not have spent 
less than thirty years in his solitary rest- 
dence among the rocks ; and when eventually 
he returned to the interior he had not a 
single relative living ! 

Teuanuku and Raumeawere dead. Their 
clever father, the priest Mautara, now held 
undisputed sway over the island. Peace 
reigned, consequently food became plentiful 
again. But Rori was still in the old place in 
the rocks, ignorant of this, and dreading 
every human being. 

He had, however, grown less careful of 
himself. One evening, as he approached the 
outskirts of his barren domain, he saw a 
number of women going to fish by torchlight 
on the reef. He hid himself near the beach 
until they returned, and had, according to 
custom, cooked and eaten part of their fish, 
and then returned to the interior. As soon 
as the women had disappeared, he went to 
pick up the morsels of fish and ends of /aro, 
—food untasted by him for many a long 
| year. Whilst thus engaged, two men—one 
of whom was the Manaune he had become 


acquainted with in the “ Boatswain Bird’s 
Cave”—passed along the reef with scoop- 


|| nets in their hands. They caught sight of a 
| wild-looking elderly fellow entirely absorbed 
| in consuming his dainty meal of odds and 
ends. They advanced in perfect silence 
towards him, and when tolerably near ran 
to catch Rori, who started to his feet, and 
with his ancient agility leaped on the rocks. 
He could now easily escape, as he had no 
equal in the art of running. Manaune now 
saw that this bird of the desert was his old 
acquaintance Rori, who was supposed to 
have perished with the scattered remnants of 
Ruanae’s cannibal clan. Knowing that he 
possessed the invaluable secret of working in 
| wood and stone and cimet, he earnestly 
called out to him, “ Rori, come back and 
| carve my god for me.” The fugitive, 
| astounded at the mention of his name and 
|| craft, stood a second to inquire who was lord 
| of Mangaia, and whether the drum of peace 
Finding that Mautara 
| was chief, and that perfect peace prevailed, 
he altered his purpose of flight, and descend- 
ing from the cliff, gave himself up to Mau- 
aune. 

Fishing was out of the question now. All 





three made their way to the beautiful valley 
of Ivirua, where the lands of the chief Mau- 
aune were situated. The pathway from the 
sea was that by which the writer gained the 
interior, after his expedition to the home of 
Rori in the “wild black rocks.” The 
welkin rang with merry shouts of * Kua tau 
mai Rort/” (Rori is found!). The news 
spread all over the island the same day, so 
that crowds came to see this poor fellow. 
And a miserable skeleton he was; his skin 
almost black through continual exposure. A 
feast was made for him by the people of 
Ivirua, but he scarcely tasted the unaccus- 
tomed food. He was then led in procession 
round the island by his protector and others; 
the crowning point was for him to bathe in 
“ Rongo’s sacred fountain,” in token of-his 
being cleansed from a state of bondage and 
fear, and being allowed to participate freely 
in all the good things of the dominant tribe. 

A day or two afterwards he went back to 
his old haunts in the rocks, to say farewell to 
the guardian deities of the rae, to look 
after his old feathery friends, and to bring 
away as much as he could of the treasures he 
had accumulated during his long residence 
there. Many subsequent visits did he pay, 
until all his stone axes, pestles, and feathers 
were removed,—a fortune in those days. _ 

When he first took up his abode in this 
rocky wilderness he could, not well have 
been more than eighteen years old. He 
came back with a large sprinkling of grey 
hairs. 

A granddaughter of Mautara, named 
Motia, was given to Rori as his wife. By 
her he had several children. Thespot where 
his house stood is still pointed out; anda 
number of ancient cocoa-nut trees, planted 
by Manaune a little before his discovery and 
adoption, are still growing. These trees, 
about 106 feet in height, are the oldest on 
the island. 

His employment now was to instruct the 
young men of the time in the art of carving, 
plaiting cine¢, the manufacture of axes, and 
the building of houses, He not only carved 
Tiaio, the god of his friend Manaune, but 
all (excepting Teipe) the other gods of 
Mangaia, once kept in the idol-house of the 
king, but about 46 years since removed by 
the Rev. J. Williams to the museum of the 
London Missionary Society. . During Ron's 
residence in the rocks, the former idols had 
all been destroyed by fire—a significant hint 
that being thus unable unitedly to take care 
of themselves, they could still less succour 
those who trusted in them. 
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Beautiful red parrot feathers brought to 
this island by his grandfather, and concealed 
with Rori’s other treasures in the rdei, 
were used by him to adorn. Motoro, to the 
great admiration of the men of that day. 
His last great work was to build a temple to 
Tane, supported by a single post. This 
temple had just been completed at the time 
of Captain Cook’s visit in 1777. Rori lived 
happily with his family in the district gene- 
rously assigned to him by Manaune, and 
died at a very advanced age. 

Some years afterwards his sons resolved to 
celebrate the sufferings and happy escape of 
their father in “e¢ tara kakai,” or “ death- 
talk.” The food was planted for the teast, 
and most of the songs got ready, when war 
again broke out. In the battle of Akaoro 
which followed, three grown-up sons were 
slain. Contrary to promise to their mother, 
they took up arms against her clan. 


death she refused to weep, and cursed their | 
memory ! 
The intended “death-talk ” 2 memoriam | 


RORI HIDING I 


Tumu. 
Maueue te taua é, 
E taua puruki na Arekare, 
I ao ei Rori i te makatea, 
Kua oki au ki miri: 
Kua piri atu ki te rai puka e! 
Papa. 
Akatu koe i toou are, e Rori e, 
Te are rau kotaa e! 
Noo mai koe i te raei i Mataorongo. 
Kua tupu te mato ia Maurangi é ! 
Aere, akatu are i nunga i te raei é! 
Onuunu Tai. 
Maueue ra te taua nei e, 
Te taua e puruki mataati, 
E paeke to vaevae, paeke to vaevae,e Rori; | 
Kave atu te riri i Akatangiateriro, | 
Kia kite atu i tau metua. 
Kua oki au ki miri, 
Kua piri atu ki te rau puka @! 
Unuunu Rua. 
Kukupa te manu ra e tangi nei é, 
E tangi nei i nunga i tau tukiavake,— 
Tau tukiavake ! 
Ko te vai pare koe e karanga nei. 
Tai ataai na Temakavetai ia Maurangi: 
Kua oki au ki miri, 
Kea piri atu ki te rau puka @! 
Onuunu Toru. 
U, kua tu ei to are, 
Are raukapakapa kotaa é! 
Kua kapitia e te ua, 
Kapitia Rori e te ua nuii te raei é! 
E aoa te tamaka e aere eiite rangi piri @! 
Kua oki au ki miri, 
Kua piri atu ki te rau puka @! 


) ‘drums, axes, and ¢énet. 
it is said that when Motia heard of their| 


never came off, and most of the songs were 
forgotten ; but the story of Rori will never 
be forgotten, so long as there exists a native 
of Mangaia. 

Two younger sons of Rori did not go to 
battle ; and consequently were allowed to 
live as slaves to the victors. There is now 
living a venerable man, Vainekavoro, about 
95 years of age, who was born just after the 
said battle. It is certain, therefore, that the 
three sons of Rori fell about 1780. The 
heirlooms of the family were hidden in a 
cave, to which the only means of access was 
by holding on to the roots of a banyan tree 
| which, like a strong cable, ran over the pre- 
‘cipice to the soil below in a deep fertile 
|gorge. A lad hunting for bats to eat saw a 
‘number hanging from a tree paralyzed with 





ithe cold of early morning, and in climbing 
‘discovered grand head-dresses, 
Hence | 


wooden 
These were the 
property of the slain sons of the hermit of 
the raet. 

The most popular ot the songs about Rori 
is the following :— 


N THE ROCKS. 


Lntroduction. 
Maueue was the battle-field, 
The fighting-ground of Arekare, 
When the fugitive Rori fled to the rocks, 
Everything was lost ; 
My home was where the laurel trees grow. 
Foundation. 
Thou buildedst thy house, O Rori, 
Thatched with broad fern-leaves ; 
Thy home was in the wild rocks until 
The very stones grew in the presence of the Rockite,* 
So long was thy home in the réei ! 
First Offshoot. 
Maueue was the battle-field, — 
That unfortunate battle-field, 
When Rori became a fugitive, a poor fugitive. 
Thou didst thy best on the hill-slope, 
Once more to see thy father. 
Everything was lost : 
My home was where the laurel trees grow. 
Second Offshoot. 
The cooing of doves was thy only music, 
Sounding warnings over thy heac,— 
Over thy devoted head ! 
In pity they called to thee ;— 
Sent by Temakavetai to save the Rockite. 
Everything was lost ; 
My home was where the laurel trees grow. 
Third Offskoot. 
Ah! such a miserable hut— 
A single side covered with fern, 
Oft wast thou drenched ; 
Often was Rori drenched with heavy showers, 
Rori’s sandals were of banyan bark for the hour of 
peril. 
Everything was lost ; 
My home was where the laurel trees grow. 
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Fourth Offshoot. 
Ripe chestnuts covered the vale ; 
In that vale thou didst gather the ripe nuts ; 
Laboriously were they gathered by the Rockite; 
And ofttimes ere they were cooked 
Grey dawn surprised thee. 
Everything was lost ; 
My home was where the laurel trees grow. 
Fifth Offshoot. 
Kakea i nunga i te raei €! Thou didst roam o’er the sharp-pointed rocks, 
I te raei i Mataorongo, The sharp-pointed rocks of Mataorongo,t 
I nunga i te tau are o Ue na, Near the ancient home of Ue. 
Te reira nga vairanga i te kura é! "Twas there thou didst hide thy treasures. 
Kua oki au ki miri, Everything was lost ; 
Kua piri atu ki te rau puka @! My home was where the laurel trees grow. 
Aieruaooé! E rangaié! Aieruaooé! E rangai é! 
The companion song to the foregoing is not destitute of interest :— 
RORI PROSPEROUS IN THE INTERIOR. 
Introduction. 
Kindly succoured by a friend, 
On the lands of Manaune, 
Rori reared up a family. 
| Oh for arockt under whose shadow I might rest ! 
| 


Onuunu a. 
Kapara te ii e, i te piaki e, 
I te piaki koi aere atu i te kapara o te ii, 
Koi aere atu a Maurangi e, 
E i te ngai tapureu atu i reira, 
Kua kapitia e te ao. 
Kua oki au ki miri, 
Kua piri atu ki te rau puka é! 
Unuunu Rima. 





Tumu. 
Akatauria i te tura, 
I te kainga ia Manaune, 
Kua anau te tama. 
Tai piritanga i maru ai au é! 
Papa. 
Tai tuamata i kite ia Ruanae, 
O te rangi piri tei ia Aro. 
Kau mai Rori i te uru enua 
Ia Mangaia: kua ngara ua i te mate. 
Ka piri i te rau puka i tangi é ! | 
Unuunu Tai. | 
| 


Foundation. 
A curse upon thee, Ruanae! 
And on all thy warrior friends; 
Rori has again set foot in the interior 
Of Mangaia; he who once seemed doomed to die, 
A fugitive hiding in the rustling forest. 
First Offshoot. 
Kindly succoured by a friend,—such a friend, 
On the lands of Manaune, 
Rori reared up a numerous family. 
Yet still Jaments for his sister Amio, 
On whom none took pity. 
Oh for a rock under whose shadow I might rest ! 
Second Offshoot. 
Utterly friendless and starving,— 
Kua noo Rori i te toko pe Thy god, Rori, proved but a rotten stick, § 
Ia Maruata: naai e rave ake? E’en as Maruata’s, who left Azm to die. 
Tai piritanga i maru ai au é! | Oh for a rock under whose shadow I might rest ! 
Unuunu Toru. Third Offshoot. 
Moemoe rango @, i te ana roa é! Thy bed was at the entrance of a deep cave, 
I te ana roa i Turu-atua. | A cave hard to discover in the rocks ; 
Kua tae to eka, kua puapua to ina, Thou wast wearied out with thy long residence, 
I te ruaine metua,— Grey hairs had made their appearance ; 
I te ruaine metua noou, e Barapu Old age was fast creeping upon thee, Barapu, 
Tai piritanga i maru ai au ¢! Oh for a rock under whose shadow I might rest! 
Aieruaocoé@! E rangai é! Aie ruarooé! E rangai é! 
W. WYATT GILL. 


Akatauria ite tura, i te tura e! 
I te kainga ia Manaune, 

Kua anau te tama, kua anau te tama. 

Ko Amio i te atu e Rori 
Naai e rave ake? | 

Tai piritangai maru ai au @! 

Unuunu Rua, } 

Kauanga kore, tavare onge, 


| 








* Rori was originally named Barapu—‘‘ West.” | visited the lonely rée’ hunting after memorials of 
Whilst yet living peacefully in his father’s house, a| the fugitive. Not content with surveying the inte- 
little sister died through eating a poisonous rori| resting spot, they have pulled up the neatly built 
(ech de mer). To evince his grief for her loss, he | flooring, in the vain hope of finding some of his 
thenceforth assumed the name of the poisonous fish | famous stone axes; as if he would have left such 
Nori (all roris are not poisonous; the poison | precious property behind him, having now a secure 
arises from the sort of food they have been devouring). | home in the interior in the midst of plenty! Bits of 
After his return to the interior he was nicknamed | flint and basalt left by him are plentiful enough. 
“the Rockite” (Maurangi), in allusion to his long} } The ‘‘rock” so long wished for was Manaune, 
residence in the rocks. In this death-lament only the | under whose ‘‘ shadow” Rori lived happily in later 
later names occur. | years. ; pipet 

+ ‘*Mata-o-Rongo”’ is a general name for the east | § A god was usually designated a “stick,” or 
of Mangaia ; it means literally ‘‘ the-face-of-the-god- | support, on which the worshippers were accustomed 
Rongo,” because originally his marae and sandstone|to lean. The unknown poet considers that Rori’s 
image were there, hee towards the sunrising; but/own god Tei-pe had left him in the lurch, a/most 
were subsequently removed to the west. The reason|as badly as Maruata, and in his descendants, who 
alleged for the change was that the afternoon’s sun | generation after generation were offered in sacrifice 
burnt his back. | to Rongo. As the god’s name, Teipi, means the 

The present generation have taken such an interest | rotten one,” it almost reads like a pun: I think this 
in the adventures of Rori, that scores have lately | was the design of the poet. 
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THE ENGLISH GIRL IN GERMANY. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ MORAVIAN LIFE IN’ THE BLACK FOREST.” 


Part I. 


bitter far than sweet, she says. I rather 
| begin to suspect——” 

“ We L, and sothe little Eng/anderin is really, “ Yes, yes, we all suspect,” interrupted the 
coming to your wedding?” said Sophie Renner | matter-of-fact mother, “ but just let me know 
to her cousin, Lina Reinhold. “I wonder}what she says about coming. What day are 
what she will be like?” | we to expect her?” 

“So do I,” said Lina. She was little} “True, [had forgotten ;” and Lina glanced 
more than a child when we were at school/at her letter again, up one side and down 
together, and now she is almost grown up, so another, and then turned over. 
that she will be much altered; andthese Eng-| “ Of course, the ‘most important part comes 
lish ‘ Misses’ are very fine ladies, I can as- at the end,” muttered Frau Reinhold ; “all 
sure you, after they are. ‘come out,’ as they | crammed into a postscript probably ; ‘that’s 
call it. When I.knew her she was small of) the general rule with 
her age, and rather childish in. her man-| “In thepostscript—you are right, A/uiter,” 
ners ; we always called her the ‘little Eng- cried Lina, laughing; “here is what she 
‘anderin, but six years will have made a vast says :—‘I expect to reach Mannheim two or 
difference in her in every way. I expect to three days after you receive this. My brother 
find her a tall, slim young lady, very stiff and | escorts me so far, and our mutual friends there 
formal, and slightly affected, too, as you will will expedite me thence to Fréhlichdorf.’ 
think ; only you must remember that she is; That is all, mother.” 
an Lnglinderin and not a homely, house-; “So!” said the frau, with peculiar em- 
wifely German. She will be very much| phasis on that all-expressive German inter- 
dressed, and wear a gold chain and a watch, | jection—that short monosyllable which, by 
and have plenty of pounds sterling to spend—| | the mere inflection of the voice, is capable of 
the English ave so rich!” | being made to express joy, sorrow, surprise, 

‘Lina, Lina! here is a letter with the;—in short, any and every passing feeling 
English mark upon it,” exclaimed a frank, | Lina understood what it signified in this in- 
pleasing-looking personage, somewhat plump, | stance, and, as the frau bustled out of the 
and, as. Lina had. expressed it, rather homely! room without. further comment or observa- 
and housewifely-looking, who entered at this | tion, she remarked to her cousin,— 


| « My mother is not pleased; Viola might 


CHAPTER I. 





moment. ‘Here, open it quickly, and let} 
us hear what the Anglinderin says about | have said something more definite about the 
coming.” time of her coming ; she does not even express 
Lina seized the letter from her mother’s|her thanks for the invitation,—indeed, she 
hand, and after glancing at the direction— | doesnot write at all like herself. Ido suspect,” 
‘* Fraulein Lina Reinhold, Fréhlichdorf, Wiir- | and she lowered her voice a little, “ she is—” 
temberg”’—she tore open the narrow, thin} “Lina!” called her mother hastily from 
envelope, and unfolded a sheet of rose-tinted, | the kitchen—“ Lina !” 
lined,, tissue-like paper. “ Yes, mother, I’m coming.” 
“ Innig, hersiich-gelieble Lina,” was the| ‘She is what?” whispered Sophie, with 
warm opening address of the epistle. Lina | curiosity. 
read on in silence for a few moments, and| “JI will tell you another time—good-bye,” 
presently began to smile. said her cousin, giving her a hurried kiss. 
“‘Well?” said her mother, interrogatively. |“ I must not stay now, my mother calls 
“Qh, she does write so oddly,” said Lina,| again, she is growing impatient;” and the 
laughing,—“ so romantically, and in such a/| girls ran off their several ways. 
rambling style. She talks of the pleasure of} ‘“ Here, Lina,” said the jaw as her 
coming to my wedding "—and the bright-| daughter entered the kitchen, where she her- 
faced, fair-haired maiden blushed slightly,—|seif and a rough, good-tempered looking 
“being, under the circumstances (what cir-| servant, in short petticoat and linen jacket, 
cumstances, I wonder ?), bitter-sweet—more} were busily occupied in an atmosphere of 
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sweet and savoury odours, “ come and make 
the Zierkuchen, while I attend to the fruit.” 

Whilst she spoke the /raw was carefully 
scooping out the core of some large, thin- 
skinned apples; then, wiping them with a 
clean cloth, she dippéd them quickly in and 
out of a bowl of pure water, and after sticking 
a raisin or two into each little hollow, and 
bristling them all over with cloves, she set them 
in a small copper vessel over a pan of bright 
charcoal to simmer. 

Lina quietly and deftly set to work to pre- 
pare the Zierkuchen. She was no stranger to 
the task, for she was a clever little cook 
already. Indeed, had she not been she would 
not now have been going to be mar-ried pro- 
bably, for what honest German would have 
thought of her? On leaving school she had 
according to custom been sent for six months 
to stay with an aunt living in a neighbouring 
large town, and during that time had spent 
her mornings daily in the kitchen department 
of the chief hotel, where she was initiated into 
all the mysteries of plain and fancy cooking. 

What she had then learnt, her mother had 
since taken care she should not forget for 
want of constant practice; one at least of 
the several dishes that supplied the family 


| noonday meal was sure to be of her manufac- 


ture; and as surely would that very one be 
the most highly praised by her proud, fond 
father, a learned professor of the place. 

Nor was cooking Lina’s only forte,—she 
was an admirable needlewoman in every 
branch of the art; for had she not, as soon 
as she had become an adept in culinary 
matters, begun to attend the classes for plain 
work, and from them proceeded to dress- 
making and millinery? In short, she was 
skilled in all that a wife—a housewife—and 
mother should know; and with all this she 
had not neglected accomplishments. She 
had a sweet voice, which had been duly culti- 
vated ; she danced ; and she could paint very 
prettily. Many a little workbox, knitting and 
netting-case, had rejoiced the hearts of her 
friends, the sandal or satinwood tops and 
sides of which were adorned with delicate 
bouquets and wreaths of bright flowers, drawn, 
coloured, and neatly varnished by herself. 

She was not deeply read, perhaps, but she 
could converse intelligently on what she had 


| read, and was better acquainted with the 


history of her own times than many, nay, most 
of our novel-wise young ladies. There was a 
pleasant ease in her manner, and a certain 
natural refinement about her, perfectly free 
from affectation, quite refreshing, and which 
resulted from the tutoring of the heart. 





Her betrothed was curate (or “vicar,” \as 
the German curates are called) in the next 
village; he was a earnest, good young 
man, several years her senior, for in days 
gone by she had attended the school of 
which he had been master before holding his 
present post. From the time she first left 
home to go to boarding school at Mannheim, 
until about a year before the period of which 
we write, he had not seen Lina; but some 
chance having brought them together, he 
forthwith fell in love, and offered her his 
heart and hand. 

The grown maiden was happily oblivious of 
the character her suitor had formerly borne 
in her childish eyes, namely, of a hard and 
severe taskmaster. She banished from her 
mind every insidious recollection of certain 
cruel ‘‘ keepings in,” with “ punishment les- 
sons” combined, exercises to write, or long 
pieces of poetry to get by heart (beautifully 
chosen these last always were—the Berg- 
manns-gruss, or Schiller’s ‘Glocke,” or one 
of Knapp’s sweet fugitive pieces), and grate- 
fully mindful only of the good effect that his 
gentle firmness had eventually had upon her 
wild, wayward spirit, accepted him with her 
parents’ willing consent. They knew that 
if not superabundantly rich in this world’s 
goods, he possessed the one thing needful, 
without which none can be happy or make 
another so. 

“ Well,” said Frau Reinhold, as she strewed 
some currants over the simmering apples, and 
gave them agentle stir, “1 think your friend 
treats us rather cavalierly, Lina; but I sup- 
pose those are English manners.. The Eng- 
lish are very proud, and think all the world 
besides beneath them; still, Miladi might at 
least have told us what day to expect her 
here.” 

“ Perhaps she intends to write from Mann- 
heim, mother,” put in Lina. apologetically, 
and in a conciliatory tone. 

“ At all events, whenever she pleases to 
arrive,” continued: her mother without no- 
ticing the remark, “ she will find things ready 
for her reception ; I have made the very best 
preparations I could. If you have finished 
the ierkuchen, 1 should like. you to go and 
have a look at the Schlafzimmer [sleeping- 
room]. Indeed, I have arranged it more like 
a Wohnzimmer {sitting-room] than a Sch/af- 
simmer ; for, thought I, if she should not find 
our society to her taste, she can. sit there 
when she likes.” 

The apartment. that the good-natured /rau 
believed she had arranged to. perfection 
would have had a cold, strange look to an 
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unaccustomed English eye; for to such a one 
it would not have appeared in the least like a 
bedroom, and yet it was far too bare and un- 
furnished for a sitting-room. But custom had 
taught Lina to view things differently, and 
as she glanced around on opening the door, 
she reflected with inward satisfaction that 
this would be what her English friend would 
call * comfortable.” 

The floor—boarded with fine planks, an 
ell in width, the interstices neatly filled in 
with splices of firwood—had been scrubbed 
with sand and water till it was almost as 
white as snow; there was no carpet upon it 
except just a narrow strip of bright drugget 
by the side of the low mahogany bedstead, 
which was draped all over with a patchwork 
satin quilt. Half concealed behind one end 
of the bed stood a small cabinet washstand, 
likewise of polished mahogany ; and opposite 
was a chest of drawers in the form of a 
bureau, with a mirror suspended above, 
slightly projecting from the wall at the top. 
In a sort of recess at one side of the room, 
near to the tall, white glazed-tile stove, a 
sofa, just large enough for two, had been 
placed, with a little table in front of it, be- 
neath which lay a small mat for the feet, 
made of gay worsteds, of Lina’s own knitting 
and ravelling out, stitched on to a covered 
pasteboard foundation. A couple of chairs 
completed the furniture of the apartment. 

“JT wonder what she will expect, and 
whether she will be satisfied with her enter- 
tainment?” mused Lina, as she dropped on 
to the couch, and, drawing her knitting from 
her pocket, began to ply her busy fingers, 
while she suffered both eyes and thoughts to 
wander from her work. 

She was finishing the last but one of a 
couple of dozen pairs of stockings that were to 
go towards her /rousseau ; and the pair still 
wanting she intended to knit, as she easily 
might, at odd moments during the four weeks 
still to come before the grand eventful day 
arrived when——Here Lina forgot all about 
Viola, and the room and the stockings. She 
dropped her knitting on her lap, heeding not 
that in so doing she let a few stitches fall, 
and, throwing herself back on the couch, fell 
into a most delightful reverie. 


CHAPTER II. 


Crack !—crack, crack! went the postillion’s 
long whip ; then the lumbering of wheels was 
heard in the distance, and presently after- 
wards the clattering of three sets of horses’ 
hoofs galloping at full speed up the flint- 
paved high street of the little town. 


Mothers and children appeared at the 
casements of the upper stories which projected 
a foot or two over the street; tradesmen 
lounged to their shop doors, and idle urchins 
ran into the middle of the road, shouting and 
tossing their caps into the air; for these 
irresistible sounds and the sight connected 
with them, though of daily recurrence, re- 
tained an ever-new charm for the inhabitants 
of Fréhlichdorf. 

“‘ There’s the post, three minutes before its 
time, I declare!” exclaimed Lina, running to 
the window to see the diligence pass, while 
she hastily tied on her hat. ‘Come, Ernst,” 
she added, addressing her brother, a well- 
grown boy of fifteen, “let us be quick, we 
shall reach the Post Inn now before the 
luggage is taken off.” 

On the previous evening—three days, that 
is, after the receipt of Viola’s former letter— 
Lina had received a note from her, dated 
Mannheim, to say that she would reach Frih- 
lichdorf on the morrow, and that as the 
journey appeared, upon inquiry, to be rather 
more intricate than they had imagined, her 
brother would accompany her thither, but 
that he would have to return without delay 
as soon as he had seen her safe in the hands 
of her friends. 

On arriving at the Post Inn, therefore, 
Lina was not suprised to see standing in 
front of it a very gentlemanly-looking young 
man, “ decidedly English,” as she whispered 
to Ernst, with empressement. ‘* That must be 
Viola’s brother; and that, I suppose, is Viola 
standing by his side. Look! she is pointing 
to the great trunk the guard is now lifting off 
the coach roof.” 

Foreigners seem to know English people 
as if by instinct ; it was therefore without any 
feeling of doubt or diffidence that Lina ap- 
proached the two passengers she had at once 
singled out, in order to introduce herself. 
This, however, was not necessary, for Viola 
in her turn instantly recognised her old school 
companion, and darting forward with the cry, 
‘It is Lina!” threw her arms enthusiastically 
about her neck and kissed her again and 
again, utterly regardless of the bystanders. 

It is strange how different English people 
are on the Continent from English people in 
their own country! Here, stiff and formal, 
almost to an extreme, in their notions of 
propriety, they behave there like school-boys 
out of bounds, or a set of children escaped 
from the bonds of accustomed restraint ; 
wherever they travel they are sure to excite re- 
mark,and become notorious for the strangeness 





and peculiarity of their ways and manners. 
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Lina would have received and returned a 
quiet embrace as a matter of course, but this 
enthusiastic ans Herz schliessen was almost 
too much for her in public. Disengaging 
herself, with a little embarrassment, she re- 
plied to it simply by expressing her pleasure 
at seeing her friend, adding, “ This is my 
brother Ernst, of whom you have heard me 
speak ; you have not introduced me to your 
brother, but”—looking towards him with 
a little smile—“ I am sure this is he. I hope 
he will accompany us home and take some 
refreshment ; my mother desired me also 
to say she will be happy to offer him a bed 
ifhe can pass the night here.” 
“Thank you,” began Viola, “but 
“What does Miss Reinhold say?” inter- 
rupted the young man, looking from Lina to 
his sister, and bowing to the former as he 
spoke. ‘Was she not offering me a bed? 
You must explain to her, Viola, that I am 
exceedingly obliged, and should enjoy ac- 


”» 


| cepting it, but that I must return without 


delay.” 

“ But,” said Lina, when this had been 
translated to her, “he will at least come and 
take a cup of coffee or chocolate before he 
starts?” 

“T will do so with pleasure,” said the 
young gentleman in English to his sister, 
having comprehended the substance of what 
had been said, “for I shall like to make the 
acquaintance of your friend’s parents.” 

While this matter was being arranged, 
Ernst had had the Lngdainderin's luggage 
(such a quantity! he thought) packed upon a 
truck, and was desiring the man to proceed 
with it to No. 437, Friedrichstrasse, when 
Viola hastily exclaimed, “Oh, but I must 
have a fly; we cannot walk through the town 
behind a barrow! Will you order one, if you 
please ?” to Ernst. 

“Tt is scarcely twenty steps to our house,” 
said Lina; “every one manages in this way 
here.” Then noticing Viola’s still unpersuaded 
look, she continued, “ We could not, indeed, 
obtain a fly if we wished it, for I know the 
horses are all out.” 

“Not obtain a fly if we choose to order 
and pay for it?” began Viola, incredulously. 

“ Ah!” said Lina, smiling, “ things are not 
here as in your great London, mezne Liebe ; 
will you not come?” 

Viola heaved a sigh, testifying her dissatis- 
faction with the world in general, and this 
matter in particular, and leaning upon her 
brother’s arm, began to move reluctantly for- 
ward. The young man politely offered his 


other arm to Lina, who, however, somewhat! 





to his surprise, drew back with a start, thank- 
ing him with a look of auteur that he 
would scarcely have believed her countenance 
could have assumed. He did not know 
how greatly he had committed himself, not 
being aware that in Germany no young lady 
allows herself to be seen in public supported 
by the arm of any other than her betrothed. 
Viola was too much occupied with her own 
thoughts and feelings to notice what had 
passed, or she might have explained this to 
him. 

On arriving at the house the strangers 
were received at the open door by Madame 
Reinhold and Sophie Renner, who had come 
to stay with her cousin till her wedding, in 
order to assist her in her multifarious pre- 
parations. Sophie eyed the young Znglind- 
erin with great interest ; she was not at all like 
what she had expected her to be, though she 
was, as Lina had said, “tall and slim.” She 
had soft dark hair and eyes, and was alto- 
gether what may be termed nice-looking ; 
but her features were irregular, and she had 
no pretensions to beauty. Her dress was a 
pretty costume of alpaca, a waterproof was 
thrown over her arm, and a small straw hat 
and feather, which slightly shaded the upper 
part of her face and became her well, com- 
pleted her travelling garb, at once tasteful 
and perfectly simple, with nothing about it to 
excite attention—which is just as it should be. 

Sophie had been led by Lina’s imaginative 
description to expect a very gay young lady, 
and had made up her mind, she scarcely 
knew why, that the young Zngdinderin would 
arrive in a light flounced silk, and a hat all 
flowers and ribbons. 

“TI thought she would have been smarter,” 
mused she to herself, “but she looks very 
nice as she is—quite English ! ” 

One so often hears the expression “ quite 
English” in the mouths of foreigners, that 
one wonders what their notion of “ English” 
woulc be—defined. 

“Dear me!” exclaimed Viola, as Lina 
introduced her to the apartment that had 
been so carefully prepared for her reception 
—*is this my bedroom?” ‘ 

“We thought you might like to use it as 
a sitting-room sometimes,” said Lina, “and 
sO ” 


“As a boudoir, I suppose she means,” 
thought Viola, “only it is not in the least 
like one;” then added aloud, “it looks so 
queer to have no carpet on the floor.” 

“You know that is the custom in Ger- 
many.” : 

“ Yes, I know—at least—I thought that in 
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private houses—but it is a very comfortless 


one,” said Viola; then turning round to 
take a second survey of the apartment and 
its contents, she added, half aloud, ‘‘I 
have always been used to a sponge-bath.” 

Poor Lina, abashed and overwhelmed by 
her friend's drusguerie, felt the tears ready to 
start to her eyes, as she reflected with despair 
that if she were so difficult to please at the 
outset, they would never be able in their 
homely establishment to make the Zngldn- 
derin comfortable. 

* You will: have much to excuse here, dear 
Viola ; you who are accustomed to live like 
a pr.ncess in your own country,” began she, 
apologetically. 

“Like a princess!” exclaimed Viola, 
laughing at the expression, which was one that 
her foreign schoolfellows had often used with 
respect to her when she spoke (in couleur 
de rose style now and then in order to 
heighten the effect) of her English home 
and manner of life, which appeared to them 
luxurious in the extreme, though it differed 
little, in reality, from that of most young 
ladies of her class, she being neither more 
nor less than the daughter of a wealthy pro- 
fessional gentleman in London. 

As she spoke, a little of her own natural good 
humour and gaiety beamed out from beneath 
the sentimental and capricious manner which 
she had of late assumed, and which ill became 
her, making her: seem quite another than 
herself to her old friends. 

The fact was, she had for some time past 
been labouring under a morbid state of mind, 
the primary cause of which was a somewhat 
undesirable attachment which she had formed, 
and which her prudent parents had judged 
right to break off.. She had at this crisis been 
sent away from home to some relations for 
change of scene, but, as the event proved, the 
step, had been ill-advised, for her aunt and 
cousins thought differently from her parents, 
and their indiscreet sympathy nursed rather 
than stifled the young maiden’s fit of romance. 
When, therefore, her foreign friend’s cordial 
invitation arrived, it seemed to come so very 
a propos, that the anxious father and mother 
accepted. it for their daughter without hesi- 
tation, hoping that the novelty of her position 

as a guest in a smali foreign household, and 
the practical life she would there witness and 
join in, would induce -her to forget the past, 
and. rouse her in spite of herself to. take an 
interest in what was going on around her. 

“ Herein /” (Come in!) cried Viola-and 
Lina in a breath, as a smart tap was heard at 


‘Will the ‘ Miss’ come down and take a 


head, 


waist, and Sophie following, admiring as she 
different from those of the generality of her 


trywomen. 
On entering the small, uncarpeted sitting- 


steadily, while she listened with an amused 
smile on her face to the rather unsuccessful 


make himself comprehensible to the young 
Englishman. 


of honour; and Lina and Sophie commenced 
serving their guests with their own hands, 
one filling the cups, the other cutting the 
tourte, and handing about the various dishes 
and baskets of rusks, sandwiches, and sweet 
cakes, hereby shocking considerably one of 


less sister. 


tered by the young gentleman to his kind 


brother to the door, charging him again and 
again with little messages of affection for the 
dear ones at home ; but there was one more 
dear to her, as she thought, than all, whom 


with a hurried “Good-bye” she let him 
go, and ran up to her room to bewail he: 
imaginary wrongs in solitude with sobs and 
tears, 


CHAPTER III. 


“WILL you be so good as to send the maid 
to help me to undress, and unpack my 
things?” said Viola to Lina, as the latter 
showed her friend to her room for the night. 
Lina could scarcely suppress a smile as 
she pictured to herself their good-humoured 
but withal, uncouth Dorchen acting lady’s- 
maid to the English ‘t Miss,” handling her 
delicate self and.her dainty attire with her 
coarse, rough hands. 

“I am afraid,” she said, “our servant 





the door. 


would hardly understand waiting on you— 


cup of chocolate ?” said Sophie, putting in her | 
“Tt is quite ready, and her Herr | 
Bruder says he must start in a few minutes.” || 

The three young girls descended together, || 
Viola with her arm twined round Lina’s | 


went the Lnglainderin's pretty lithe figure, so | 


room, they found Madame Reinhold already | 
seated at the well-covered table, knitting | 


attempts of her husband to comprehend and | 


their guests, while the other looked on with | 
pleasure, admiring the neatness and handiness | 
with which they did everything, and con- | 
gratulating himself on the possible good | 
effect of their example on his fastidious help- || 


At length the momert of leave-taking || 
arrived, and all due thanks having been ten- | 


host and hostess, Viola accompanied her || 


still she dared. not, must not mention, and | 


somewhat high-shouldered, square-built coun- || 


Viola was conducted to the sofa, the post | 
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she is not accustomed to anything of the| cluding the phrase for her. “‘ Probably not; 
kind. My mother and I always wait on} but supposing, notwithstanding you loved 
ourselves ; but if you will let me be your /i//e| him so well, you had not been allowed to.”— 
de chambre till you get used to helping your-| “I cannot suppose that,” interrupted the mat- 
self, I will do my best.” | ter-of-tact Lina, “ for he is so true and earnest, 
“Get used to helping myself!” began} and everything that is good, that my parents 
Viola, piteously. “Oh dear, I shall never be| could not but willingly give their consent. 
able to do that!” | Had it been otherwise, they certainly would 
“Oh yes, you will in a little time; and if} not have done so (for they think that none but 
not, I shall always be ready to assist you,” |a pious man can make a woman truly happy 
said Lina, cordially. “Come, what is te bz| as his wife), and then I must have submitted, 
done first?” and I hope cheerfully, however much against 
It was agreed that as it was already late, | the grain, to their better judgment.” 
and Viola was fatigued with her journey, the; Lina was treading, not wholly unsuspect- 
business of unpacking should be deferred till ingly, on dangerous ground ; her own feelings 
morning, when Sophie's services might also/| at this time were such as to render her pecu- 
be enlisted ; and Lina found herself presently | liarly alive to any indication of a similar state 
being initiated into the mysteries of hair-} of feeling in others, and more than one little 
dressing, or rather, undressing. Whilst she} circumstance had t:nded to confirm her inthe 
brushed out the Zngldnderin’s glossy dark| suspicion she had at first half jokingly con- 
tresses, and wove them into a loose plait at} fided to her cousin, that Viola was—in love ! 
the back of the head, Viola undergoing the| and, moreover, that the course of her love 





operation in a state of dreamy enjoyment, | 
the two girls fell into conversation of a oe 
confidential nature. 

Viola began by asking some questions in a 
listless sort of way concerning the bride- 
groom elect, to which Lina showed hetself| 
very ready to reply, enlarging and expatiating | 
on the subject of them ina manner altogether | 
wonderful for a girl of ordinarily so few words | 
as herself. 

“And so you went to school to him in 
old days,” observed Viola, with slightly 
awakened interest ; “that is odd.” 

“Ts it not?” returned Lina; and laughing 
and blushing, she began to relate anecdotes 
of her early school-life; how she used to 
plague him, and how she remembered telling 
her companions when he punished her, which 
he frequently had occasion to do, that she 
“hated and detested” him, though she 
had always submitted to his punish- 
ments more meekly and patiently than to 
those inflicted by any one else. “Somehow 
he had a sort of hold upon me,” she con- 
tinued; “he was very firm, and never let 
me follow my own perverse will, and I 
believe in my heart I respected him for it 
even then.” 

“ Respected him—yes,” said Viola,absently, 
“and now you love him-very much, do you 
not? I know you do,” she continued, turn- 
ing her head so suddenly as to twitch the 
plait out of Lina’s hands. 

‘* Of course,” said Lina, frankly, though a 
little startled by her friend’s abruptness, 
“ otherwise I should not——” 





** Be going to marry him,” said Viola, con- 





had not run smooth. 

Viola was about to reply, when Frau 
Reinhold’s voice was heard on the stairs. 

‘* Lina, you have been talking long enough ; 
you will have to go to bed in the dark if you 
are not quick. Have you told your friend I 
make it a rule to have all lights out in the 
house by ten o’clock? It struck the three 
quarters long ago.” 

“‘ Dear me, so late already! I will come 
in two minutes, mother. There, I have put 
up your hair; what more can I do for yow?” 

The remainder of Viola’s night toilet was 
bustled through in a manner that to” her 
seemed most unpleasantly unceremonious ; 
and then Lina wished her a “ good night 
and sweet dreams,” and departed, putting m 
her head again, however, to enjoin her to put 
out her candle as soon as the clock should 
strike ten, and say her prayers in the dark. 

Viola was one of the many persons who 
cannot, or fancy they cannot sleep well in a 
strange bed, therefore, after a somewhat rest- 
less night, she gladly hailed the first faint ray 
of light that streamed through the closed 
window-shutters announcing the break of day. 

For half an hour or so she lay drowsily 
listening to the various early morning sounds 
without. The lowing of the cattle, and the 
tinkling of the bells as they were led to the 
fountains to drink, the barking of dogs, and 
the boisterous call of Master Chanticleer, 
whose loud “kikeriki,” which is German 
cock language, was taken up and echoed 
again and again in an amusing manner by all 
his brothers in the neighbourhood:  Pre- 
sently the clack-clack of wooden shoes was 
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private houses—but it is a very comfortless 
one,” said Viola; then turning round to 
take a second survey of the apartment and 
its contents, she added, half aloud, ‘I 
have always been used to a sponge-bath.” 

Poor Lina, abashed and overwhelmed by 
her friend's drusguerie, felt the tears ready to 
start to her eyes, as she reflected with despair 
that if she were so difficult to please at the 
outset, they would never be able in their 
homely establishment to make the Znglin- 
derin comfortable. 

** You will:have much to excuse here, dear 
Viola ; you who are accustomed to live like 
a princess in your own country,”’ began she, 
apologetically. 

“Like a princess!” exclaimed Viola, 
laughing at the expression, which was one that 
her foreign schoolfellows had often used with 
respect to her when.she spoke (in couleur 
de rose. style now and then in order to 
heighten the effect) of her English home 
and manner of life, which appeared to them 
luxurious in the extreme, though it differed 
little, in reality, from that of most young 
ladies. of her class, she being neither more 
nor less than the daughter of a wealthy pro- 
fessional gentleman in London. 

As she spoke, a little of her own natural good 
humour and gaiety beamed out from beneath 
the sentimental and capricious manner which 
she had of late assumed, and which ill became 
her, making her; seem quite another than 
herself to her old friends. 

The fact was, she had for some time past 
been labouring under a morbid state of mind, 
the primary cause of which was a somewhat 
undesirable attachment which she.had formed, 
and which her prudent parents had judged 
right to break off... She had at this crisis been 
sent away from home to some relations for 
change of scene, but, as the event proved, the 
step, had been ill-advised, for her; aunt and 
cousins thought differently from her parents, 
and their indiscreet sympathy nursed rather 
than stifled the young maiden’s fit of romance. 
When, therefore, her foreign friend’s cordial 
invitation arrived, it. seemed to come so very 
a propos, that the anxious father and mother 
accepted it for their daughter without hesi- 
tation, hoping that the novelty of her position 
as a guest in a smali foreign household, and 
the practical life she would there witness and 
join in, would induce -her to forget the: past, 
and.reuse her in spite of herself to.take an 
interest in what was going on around her. 

“ Herein /” (Come in!) cried. Violaand 
Lina in a breath, as a smart tap was heard at 
the door. 





“‘ Will the ‘ Miss’ come down and take a 
cup of chocolate ?”’ said Sophie, putting in her 
head. “It is quite ready, and her Herr 
Bruder says he must start in a few minutes.” 

The three young girls descended together, 
Viola with her arm twined round Lina’s 
waist, and Sophie following, admiring as she 
went the Anglinderin's pretty lithe figure, so 
different from those of the generality of her 
somewhat high-shouldered, square-built coun- 
trywomen. 

On entering the small, uncarpeted sitting- 
room, they found Madame Reinhold already 
seated at the well-covered’ table, knitting 
steadily, while she listened with an amuséd 
smile on her face to the rather unsuccessful 
attempts of her husband to comprehend and 
make himself comprehensible to the young 
Englishman. 

Viola was conducted to the sofa, the post 
of honour; and Lina and Sophie commenced 
serving their guests with their own hands, 
one filling the cups, the other cutting the 
tourte, and handing about the various dishes 
and baskets of rusks, sandwiches, and sweet 
cakes, hereby shocking considerably one of 
their guests, while the other looked on with 
pleasure, admiring the neatness and handiness 
with which they did éverything, and con- 
gratulating himself on the possible good 
effect of their example on his fastidious help- 
less sister. 

At length the moment of leave-taking 
arrived, and all due thanks having been ten- 
tered by the young gentleman to his kind 
host and hostess, Viola accompanied her 
brother to the door, charging him again and 
again with little messages of affection for the 
dear ones at home ; but there was one more 
dear to her, as she thought, than all, whom 
still she dared not, must not mention, and 
with a hurried “Good-bye” she let him 
go, and ran up to her room to bewail her 
imaginary wrongs in solitude with sobs and 
tears, 


CHAPTER III. 


‘‘ WILL you be so good as to send the maid 
to help. me. to undress, and unpack my 
things?” said Viola to Lina, as the latter 
showed her ‘friend to her room for the night. 

Lina. could scarcely suppress a smile as 
she pictured to herself their good-humoured 
but withal, uncouth Dorchen acting lady’s- 
maid ‘to the English ‘t Miss,” handling her 
delicate self and. jher dainty attire with her 
coarse, rough hands. 

“Iam afraid,” she. said, “our servant 
would hardly understand waiting on you— 
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she is not accustomed to anything of the 
kind. My mother and I always wait on 
ourselves ; but if you will let me be your fi// 
de chambre till you get used to helping your- 
self, I will do my best.” 

“ Get used to helping myself!” began 
Viola, piteously. “Oh dear, I shall never be 
able to do that!” 

“Oh yes, you will in a little time ; and if 
not, I shall always be ready to assist you,” 
said Lina, cordially. “Come, what is to be 
done first?” 

It was agreed that as it was already late, 
and Viola was fatigued with her journey, the 
business of unpacking should be deferred till 
morning, when Sophie’s services might also 
be enlisted ; and Lina found herself presently 
being initiated into the mysteries of hair- 
dressing, or rather, uadressing. Whilst she 
brushed out the Znglainderin’s glossy dark 
tresses, and wove them into a loose plait at 
the back of the head, Viola undergoing the 
operation in a state of dreamy enjoyment, 
the two girls fell into conversation of a very 
confidential nature. 

Viola began by asking some questions in a 
listless sort of way concerning the bride- 
groom elect, to which Lina showed herself 
very ready to reply, enlarging and expatiating 
on the subject of them ina manner altogether 
wonderful for a girl of ordinarily so few words 
as herself. 

“And so you went to school to him in 
old days,” observed Viola, with slightly 
awakened interest ; “ that is odd.” 

“Ts it not?” returned Lina; and laughing 
and blushing, she began to relate anecdotes 
of her early school-life; how she used to 
plague him, and how she remembered telling 
her companions when he punished her, which 
he frequently had occasion to do, that she 
“hated and detested” him, though she 
had always submitted to his punish- 
ments more meekly and_ patiently than to 
those inflicted by any one else. “Somehow 
he had a sort of hold upon me,” she con- 
tinued; “he was very firm, and never let 
me follow my own perverse will, and I 
believe in my heart I respected him for it 
even then.” 

“Respected him—yes,” said Viola, absently, 
‘and now you love him-—very much, do you 
not? I know you do,” she continued, turn- 
ing her head so suddenly as to twitch the 
plait out of Lina’s hands. 

‘Of course,” said Lina, frankly, though a 
little startled by her friend’s abruptness, 
“ otherwise I should not——” 

Be going to marry him,” said Viola, con- 


cluding the phrase for her. ‘ Probably not ; 
but supposing, notwithstanding you loved 
him so well, you had not been allowed to.”— 

“I cannot suppose that,” interrupted the mat- 

ter-of-fact Lina, ‘‘ for he is so true and earnest, 
and everything that is good, that my parents 
could not but willingly give their consent. 
Had it been otherwise, they certainly would 
not have done so (for they think that none but 
a plous man can make a woman truly happy 
as his wife), and then I must have submitted, 
and I hope cheerfully, however much  agairist 
the grain, to their better judgment.” 
_ Lina was treading, not wholly unsuspect- 
ingly, on dangerous ground ; her own feelings 
at this time were such as to render her pecu: 
liarly alive to any indication of a similar state 
of feeling in others, and more than one’ little 
circumstance had t:nded to confirm her in the 
suspicion she had at first half jokingly con- 
fided to her cousin, that Viola was—in love ! 
and, moreover, that the course of her love 
had not run smooth. 

Viola was about to reply, when Frau 
Reinhold’s voice was heard on the stairs. 

“‘ Lina, you have been talking long enough ; 
you will have to go to bed in the dark if you 
are not quick. Have you told your friend I 
make it a rule to have all lights out in the 
house by ten o’clock? It struck the three 
quarters long ago.” 

_ “Dear me, so late already! I will come 
in two minutes, mother. There, I have put 
up your hair; what more can I do for you?” 

The remainder of Viola’s night toilet was 
bustled through in a manner that to” her 
seemed most unpleasantly unceremonious ; 
and then Lina wished her a “good night 
and sweet dreams,” and departed, putting in 
her head again, however, to enjoin her to put 
out her candle as soon as the clock should 
strike ten, and say her prayers in the dark. 

Viola was one of the many persons who 
cannot, or fancy they cannot sleep well in a 
strange bed, therefore, after a somewhat rest- 
less night, she gladly hailed the first faint ray 
of light that streamed through’ the closed 
window-shutters announcing the break of day. 

For half an hour or so she’ lay drowsily 
listening to the various early morning sounds 
without. The lowing of the cattle, and the 
tinkling of the bells as they were'led to the 
fountains to drink, the barking of dogs, and 
the boisterous call of Master Chanticleer, 
whose loud “kikeriki,” which is German 
cock language, was taken up and echoed 
again and again in an amusing manner by all 
his brothers in the neighbourhood.  Pre- 





sently the clack-clack of wooden shoes was 
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heard below in the outer premises, and the 
church clock struck one—two—three. 

“Three quarters,” said Viola, half aloud, 
“three quarters past what, I wonder?” She 
felt under her pillow for her watch, but sud- 
denly recollected that in the hurry last night 
she had forgotten to wind it up. “ How very 
tiresome!” she thought ; and then, weary ot 
lying in bed awake, she got up, and putting 
on her dressing-gown and slippers, opened 
the casement window so as to push back the 
outside shutters a little and peep out. The 
air was fresh and balmy, and fanned her 
heavy eyelids so pleasantly that she was 
tempted to part the shutters a little wider 
still. A gorgeous sight met her view ; the 
whole eastern horizon was painted flame- 
colour and crimson, rippled with neutral tint, 
except where one broad belt of greenish- 
blue was left clear and unspotted, looking 
like a still, calm sea, while overhead the 
heavens were speckled and streaked with 
billow-like cloudlets of every hue—now red, 
now purple, now pale buff, 

Viola leaned her elbow upon the window- 
sill, and resting her head upon her hand, 
watched the varying tints with pensive delight, 
till a sharp voice just below recalled her to 
herself. 

“Now, Rdéschen, what art after, then? 
letting the tub run over that way! Canst not 
mark when thee hast pumped enow?” 

Viola looked down into the little paved 
court below to see who the speaker was, and 
beheld Dorchen emerging from the wood- 
kammer, arrayed in a coloured petticoat and 
lilac cotton jacket, and bearing in her arms 
a heavy basketful of fagots for the kitchen 
fire. 

The individual addressed by her as Rés- 
| chen was a little girl with very red hair 
and a sunburnt face, who was employed as 
much for charity’s sake as anything else, to 
help her at odd times, and who was just now 
vigorously pumping water over a tub of salad 
—a quantity of lettuce leaves which she had 
carefully parted asunder and torn up in small 
piecesto be served;at thatday’sdinner. Whilst 
filling her tub she had caught sight of the 
strange young lady at the window, and con- 
cluding immediately that it was the Englind- 
erin who had been expected; she gazed 
upon her with much the same species of 
interest with which we should regard a new 
and rare animal in a menagerie. Thus it 
happened that she pumped on long after her 
tub was full, and so brought upon herself 
Dorchen’s rebuke for her heedlessness. 

No sooner did Viola perceive that the 





girl’s staring blue eyes were directed towards 
herself than she drew in her head and 
hastily shut the window; not so quickly, 
however, but that the question, asked in a 
loud, eager whisper, reached her ear—“ Was 
that the Znghinderin ?” 

“Why,” said Lina, who just then entered 
the room on tiptoe,-e-for fear, as she thought, 
of waking her friend, “up already? I ex- 
pected to find you fast asleep. Have you 
had a good night ?” 

‘“‘ Not very,” said Viola, in a dejected tone ; 
“T seldom do—now.” 

Lina looked at her for a moment, and was 
going to ask “why?” when Viola suddenly 
threw her arms round her neck, and dropping 
her head upon her shoulder, heaved a deep 
sigh, and said, “ You look so bright and 
happy, Lina, it makes me feel quite envious. 
I wish I were you !” 

“ Oh, do not say so; I think it is so wrong 
to wish one’s self any other than one is! 
Should we not be content with the position 
in which God has placed us? and surely you 
ought to be happy in yours, for have you not 
everything you can wish—blessings and in- 
dulgences of every description ? ” 

“T do not care a pin about the luxuries 
or indulgences, as you call them, that are 
lavished upon me, since the one thing that 
would make me happy is denied me,” said 
Viola, passionately. 

“ What can that be?” asked Lina, who 
thought she could pretty well guess. 

“Ah!” said Viola, sighing again, “ you 
would not understand: you love, and are 
happy; you are surrounded by sympathizing 
friends, and cannot tell what it is to have to 
do with cold, unfeeling hearts.” 

“But surely your father and mother love 
you dearly, and are very kind to you? Your 
brother, too——” 

“Ah! let us change the subject.” This 
Lina did not unwillingly; she could not but 
feel a little girlish curiosity as to the cause 
of the wonderful alteration in her cheerful, 
light-hearted friend of six years ago, and was 
grieved to think that she was oppressed with 
secret trouble; but at the same time she 
was somewhat disappointed at finding her 
apparently so deeply absorbed in her own 
affairs as to have little or no interest to spare 
for those of others. 

“See, there is my father!” cried Lina, 
anxious to break the awkward silence ; “ this 
is one of his lecture days (you know he is 
Professor of Physics and Natural History at 
B——, about an hour and a half from here), 
so 1 have carried his coffee out into the 
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garden to him, that he-may sip it.as, he walks: 
up and down meditating on his| subject,”). »o 

Following | the direction of ,Lina’s. gaze, 
Viola looked through the half-open shutters 
and beheld the professor in black velvet cap 
and flowing morning-gown, peregrinating the 
straight gravel path that ran down the. centre 
of the little flower-gardem laid out to the left 
of the paved court... He held along meer- 
schaum in his mouth, and one atmwas placed 
behind his back within his. loose coat,; which 
was thus thrown open so as to display the 





scarlet lining,, From .time.to time he stopped 
for a,moment -before alittle. rustic) table,;on | 
which stood a brown coffee-pot..and, china 
mug, and removing his pipe: from »ltis:lips, | 
took a few sips and resumed his walk... . 

“ Now, meine. liebe,’. said Lina, presently, 
“we, must. make, haste with yourtoilette, I | 
think, or you will not, be in; time. ‘to, bid 
my father ‘ guéen morgen’, before he, leaves. 
This\is to be a. busy. morning,” she added, 
“for we are going to havea -coffee party ‘by 
and, by, chiefly in your honour,” 








COUSIN ‘DEBORAH’S WHIM. 


BY MARY E. SHIPLEY, 


AUTHOR OF ‘GABRIELLE VAUGHAN’S PROBATION,” &c.,, &c. 


“Oh ! might we all our lineage prove, 
Give and forgive, do good and love, 
By soft endearments in‘kind strife 
Lightening the load’ of daily life ! 
There is much need ; for not as yet 
Are we in shelter or repose, 
The holy house is still beset 
With leaguer of stern foes ; 
Wild thoughts within, bad-men without, 
All evil spirits round about, 
Are banded in unblest device 
To spoil love's earthly paradise.” —Xble. 


CHAPTER I. 


“ AND you really mean. to say that you never 
had an offer, Deborah?” 

“‘ Not one.” 

“ Well, it is the most extraordinary thing I 
ever heard of. Why,I had refused five before 
I accepted John,” 

Cousin Deborah smiled. “Some people 
are more in the way of such things than others 
are,” she said ; * besides, youremember what 
kind of life mine was when I was young.” 

“ Yes, I am aware-there could not be many 
opportunities of love-making: from any.one, 
with that dreadful woman keeping you out.of 
sight as she did. Butit-is absurd to talk of 
when you were young in that way, Deborah ; 
you are not so exceedingly ancient,now.” 

“ Thirty-five, my dear; and youmust allow, 
that is what one calls ‘getting on.’,” 

“ Well, yes, but then ‘‘it is never,too. late 
to mend.’” 

“Then, according to; your ideas, /Ellen, 
matrimony mends all things ?,”’ 

Mrs. Gibson laughed, and. gave .jaj very 
decided and knowing little twist to the.shoul- 

Ix. 





der-knot pf black ribbon she was making for 
her little ; three-years-old; daughter. , Instead 
of.directly answering. the question she simply 
temarked, “ Well, if you are contented, I am.” 

“ That is a good thing.” 

-“ And you-mean to say, that you never yet 
saw any one whom you would have accepted 
if he had asked you?” 

“ That is scarcely a fair question to! ask,” 
said cousin Deborah, while her thin cheek 
flushed suddenly, and. she unconsciously bent 
her head lower over the little frock she was 
making. 

“T beg your pardon,” said Mrs. Gibson, 
feeling that her personalities had gone a |little 
too far. . Then; anxious todivert Miss..Thorn- 
ton’s.thoughts, she added, “What ,do you 
think of this bow? It seems, to me even 
prettier than the last.” : 

“ Decidedly, Deariittle Alice'!.. Imever like 
to see such a baby in black ribbons.” . 

“ Nor I ; but what is one to do? of:all,the 
children; she was’ her grandpapa’s pet; and 
éven if|;mot,:it. would. be. the correct, thing, 
Well, at any rate their mourning shall be, as 
pretty.as possible; taste goes along way, 1n 
such things.” 

Cousin Deborah thought that ifthe ‘‘mourn- 
ing’? had been for any one. very dear,'to 
Mrs, Gibson, she would scareely, have thought 
of: making it pretty.. She remembered how, 
when the dressmaker had brought.a, book of | 
fashions with her on the only occasion, when, 
since her childhood, she had lost. relative she 
loved, she had turned away in disgust, with 
an impatient, “ Make it just as you ‘like; it is 
all. the same to.me;’” but then that case was 
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different from this. She said nothing: Mrs. 
Gibson’s last speech had set her off on a long 
train of thought, and there was silence in the 
room for a while. 

It was a pretty dressing.room, one of the 
cosiest of themany cosy nooks in the old vicar- 
age of Lowton. Thick curtains kept out the 
air, whichon this stormy February night would 
have been an unwelcome visitor; a cheerful 
fire blazed in the old-fashioned grate, its flames 
shining on the quaint china tiles with which 
all the little Gibsons had been acquainted 
from their earliest days of “taking notice.” 
There was a sofa and the most comfortable of 
arm chairs; one side of the room was lined 
with books ; the first early snowdrops were 
on the table between Mrs. Gibson and her 
cousin ; and, crowning beauty of all, in the 
mother’s eyes at least, in the warmest corner 
by the sofa was a little cradle draped in 
dainty pink and white, wherein slumbered a 
tiny daughter just three weeks old, for whose 
christening cousin Deborah had been per- 
suaded to stay a fortnight longer at Lowton 
than she had at first intended. She was en- 
joying her visit, and was not sorry it should 
not be over just yet, though for a few minutes 
she had entirely forgotten where she was, and 
had such a preoccupied air that Mrs. Gibson 
did not like to disturb her, remembering 
her thoughtléss speech. 

Presently in the most prosaic manner 
possible, cousin Deborah said, “Do you 
think, Ellen, that fifty pounds a year is a fair 
sum to give for the board and education of 
a child?” 

“It depends on circumstances, I should 
say,” replied Mrs. Gibson, while her mental 
question was, ‘“‘ What in the world are you 
driving at now?” 

“Of course. But suppose you should wish 
to send Nelly to school when she is old 
enough, should you think that a fair sum to 
give?” 

“At first I should ; indeed, I know that 
country schools—some of them pretty good, 
too—charge less than that. Later on I 
should expect to give more; but then one 
pays according to advantages.” 

“T am thinking of a case with very few 
advantages ; in fact, Ellen, I am not quite 
sure in my own mind that my dear uncle 
Henry gave the Parkers enough for the 
twenty years I was with them, and I have a 
horror of being unjust or in debt.” 

“He gave them a thousand pounds, I 
believe ?” 

“Yes.” 


and for all; they were paid more than twice 
over for anything they had spent on you. I 
am sure they can have no further claim on 
your gratitude.” 

“Oh, as to gratitude,” interrupted Miss 
Thornton, speaking very quickly, and yet 
catching her breath as if almost too excited 
for the words to come easily, “ I put that 
quite out of the question. They only took 
me because they were obliged ; and they took 
no pains to disguise the fact. They snubbed 
me from first to last, and kept me in the 
back-ground. I was clothed in any of the 
cast-off garments which came within half a 
yard of fitting me ; and as to money, I never 
in all those years had anything but one half- 
crown, which a friend of Mrs. Parker gave to 
me, and which I had to forfeit to pay for a pane 
of glass which Edward had made me break, 
and then was too contemptible a sneak to 
own it. They did nothing to call for gra- 
titude, and I certainly have not the slightest 
intention of feeling any ; I could not if I tried, 
and there’s an end of it,” said cousin Deb- 
orah, speaking faster than ever. 

** And you made yourself so useful to them, 
too,” said Mrs. Gibson, anxious to throw oil 
on the troubled waters, more perhaps from 
the fear of waking baby than with the in- 


useful to them.” 

**Of course I did; I saved them an under 
nursemaid first, and a governess afterwards. 
I should be quite qualified to act in either 


combine a little dressmaking and other 
offices of a lady’s-maid, for I had plenty of 
practice there.” 


then.” 

“‘And I am sure too; but would you be- 
lieve it, Ellen? that dreadful woman used to 
say they lost a good deal through me, because 
the money they spent every year on my 
account might have been out at interest 
instead of lying idle. 

“T am sure they received very good in- 
terest for all they spent on you,” said Mrs. 
Gibson, scornfully. “ Interest, indeed! Well, 
send them fifty pounds, and let the matter 
rest, Deborah ; that will be interest for the 
twenty years, don’t you see?” 

“Yes, I see well enough.” 

“ Well, then, do it ; unless you are thinking 
of overcoming evil with good.” 





“ Well,’then, set your mind at rest, once 





“T have not arrived at that yet. Perhaps 
I may if ever I see them in need. No, I 


capacity now if it were needful, and I could | 


“Tam sure you don’t owe them anything | 





tention of soothing her cousin’s excitement ; | 
but she was unfeignedly sorry for her, and | 
repeated, “ You know you made yourself so | 
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only want to be just, and to be sure I am 
out of their debt: I don’t intend to give a 
penny more than what is right. I think I 
shall send Mary a cheque for five hundred 
pounds. She is the poorest of them all, and 
has seven boys ; it cannot come amiss, and 
then I shall be easy. I think I shall do 
that.” 

“Ves, I would; and then you must not 
trouble yourself any more about them.” 

Miss Thornton was silent for a few minutes, 
then she broke forth—“ Oh! Ellen, it seems 
so dreadful to be calculating like this, when 
if they had ever shown me the most ordinary 
affection my whole life would have been at 
their service, gladly, thankfully 

But here the unwonted tones were too loud 
for baby’s peace of mind, and a very vigorous 
cry from the cradle put an end to the con- 
versation. In much distress cousin Deborah 
lifted the little one from her cosy nest and 
placed her in her mother’s arms. She spoke 
no more of her wrongs that night ; at least, to 
no human ear; but her first act on going to 
her room was to write the cheque for five 
hundred pounds. 

Poor cousin Deborah! Hers had been a 
life from the early part of which all sweetness 
and brightness seemed to have been left out. 
Her mother had died at her birth, and when 
at five years of age she was left fatherless too, 
one would have thought there would have 
been at least compassion for her in some | 
hearts bound to her own by ties of blood! 
The worst was, the ties were not very near 








ones. Her mother had been an only child, and 
her father’ssister had died unmarried just before 
him. ‘There was only a cousin—certainly 
three degrees off, but still a cousin—at all ina} 
position to do anything for the child, and to| 
her the dying father wrote a letter bequeath- 
ing his treasure; and then (for he was a most 
unworldly man) he felt he had secured a 
friend for Deborah, and in that assurance he 
went to his rest. He had married young, 
and was only a poor curate ; then, too, during 
a long illness he had been unable to perform 
his duties, so that at his death the sale of his 
books and furniture barely paid his funeral 
expenses and covered the few debts he left. 
Indeed, Mrs. Parker had been accustomed to 
impress on Deborah’s mind (so early that it 
was one of her most deeply rooted ideas) 
that she had had actually to pay for the 
journey of the nurse who had brought her, so 
improvident had her poor father been. 

It was a sad life which the little dowerless 
orphan led in the house, where she was 
plainly told by word and deed for long 





weary years that she was one too many. 
She had a sweet, loving nature, which under 
favourable influences would have developed 
like a summer flower beneath the sun’s 
genial rays. But there was no love or ten- 
derness to call forth the warm impulses lying 
dormant in that little neglected heart. At 
first they had sprung up, naturally looking 
for response, but a sensitive child does not 
easily recover from a repulse, and she grew 
up reserved and cold. 

Her name, too, she felt to be a misfortune. 
Certainly it has a certain grand sound of its 
own, apart from the old Hebrew story which 
has invested it with an added nobility, but it is 
one very difficult to abbreviate. Her young 
boy-cousins called her Deb, which has not 
a musical sound, to say the least of it, though 
perhaps, except for its hardness to one’s 
ears, it is no more abrupt than Moll or Bess, 
the nicknames of the cousins nearest her 
own age ; but it admitted of no diminutive 
such as theirs, (for if Deb is hard, Debby is 
too unutterably soft) ; so while they were 
Molly and Bessie, she was always stiff, un- 
compromising Deborah, or even worse, cousin 
Deborah; the “cousin” being used when 
she was especially out of favour, and meant 
to show her that she was in reality outside 
the circle, and, in fact, an intruder. 

Now and then when Captain Parker came 
home from his long voyages, she met with a 
little notice. He would call her to him, and 
remonstrate with his wife for dressing a 
child with hair and complexion so dark in 
colours which did not suit her ; but her only 
reply was that she could not buy new things 
for her, and as all her girls were fair she must 
wear what suited them. Thus her innate 
sense of the beautiful was cruelly outraged, 
the colours she delighted in were, to her, 
forbidden things, far out of reach ; and even 
the luxury of a white collar or frill, to say 
nothing of cuffs, was denied her, on account 
of the expense of washing, so that with a 


dingy black lace tucker at the neck of her | 


washed-out frocks, and with hair cut short to 
do away with the trouble of curls or plaits, 
with frocks and shoes and bonnets too big 
in every way—for she was but a tiny thing,— 
the poor child had always that miserable 
sense of being unsuitably dressed which has 
so many tortures for a young heart ; and as 
the years went on she gradually shrank 
more and more into her own self, and be- 
came shy and awkward. 

Once only did the little blighted rosebud 
have any chance of expanding under more 
genial influences. Once only did she know 
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what smiles for her meant, and that was 
when an early friend of Mrs.. Parker had 
come tospend a week there. Cousin Deb- 
orah could ‘never forget: that week. She 
dwelt lovingly on the remembrance of a 
gentle form bending over her little bed at 
night. She could recall the very pressure of 
strong protecting arms round her, which 
once—once only—she had felt, and the dear 
words ** My darling,” which perhaps had been 
uttered unconsciously, sank deep into the 
child’s warm, receptive nature, and stayed 
there—something too sweet to be repeated, 
something to be treasured and pondered over 
as-words her own mother might have spoken, 
but which she felt had been said then once 
for all, for no one ever so addressed her 
again. 

Her education would have been neglected 
had it not been very clear to Mrs. Parker’s 
mind that she had good abilities, and might 
turn them to account for the younger children. 
So the governess,, herself not too pleased 
with this unexpected addition to the school- 
room, was instructed to bring her on as fast 
as she could, and thus unconsciously Deb- 
orah came in for the chief pleasure of her 
dreary life.. She loved learning, and studied 
diligently, so that at sixteen she was made 
governess to the little ones, and Miss Smart 
was dismissed. 

There were other pleasures, too, which 
came to her, miserable and crushed though 
she ‘was; the blue sky and the stars, the 
birds with their joyous songs, all nature’s 
sweet soothing sympathy. she drank in 
eagerly. As to religion, to a nature like 
hers, ever looking up and seeking perfection, 
it came to her as something she must have, 
though it was scarcely ofa kind which Mrs. 
Parker would have approved, though she 
little knew how much of cousin Deborah’s 
submissive demeanour was due to it. 

But a childhood without sunshine and a 
youth without hope are not favourable to 
the development of a sweet, well-disciplined 
womanhood, and Deborah grew up with hard 
thoughts in: her heart, and great discontent 
with her lot, for which as yet her religion 
gave her no compensation. 

Mr. John Gibson, a far-off cousin of her 
mother’s, who, long years after, came to know 
her, always in his mind compared her toa 
grotesque apple,tree he remembered in his 
father’s orchard. It had been planted and 
grafted with the other trees, but by some 
means had been hidden behind a heap of 
rubbish. Struggling upwards to the lhght 


human or otherwise, it had grown into a 
crooked, unsightly tree, bent and twisted, 
and devoid of anything like beauty. He 
remembered how, when the old door, and 
other impediments to its growth had been 
pulled aside, disclosing the deformity which 
was so ugly to coniemplate, he had said to 
the gardener, “Cut it down, Miles ; it will 
never do any good;” and that the man had 
replied, “ Nay, nay, sir ; give it a chance.” 
So the misshapen tree had been, undis- 
turbed, and in the course of time had worn 
on its brow as fair a crown of blushing blos- 
soms as its more beautiful companions. . He 
remembered, too, how fine its fruit was, and 
that the only drawback was that the branches, 
twisted and turned out of their original bent, 
in their persistent striving after the sunshine, 
hung over the wall, so that the apples were 
far too tempting to the passers by to be left 
in peace, and the rightful owners gathered 
none. Cousin Deborah's 
come to her in this fashion. 
She was five-and-twenty, longing and yet 
fearing for the time to come when her two 


she might be allowed to take a situation as 
and her family ; fearing, because she knew 


that it was quite possible that lady might 
wish to retain her services, she having duly 





generally useful,” as the advertisements have 
it. 

While in this doubtful state one afternoon 
something happened. 
a boy of nine, was,obstinate and provoking, 
and would not learn a certain declension, 
upon which she insisted; the contest waxed 


till cousin Deborah, roused and stung into 
fury, had difficulty in controlling herself. 
She was sitting by the table in a kind of 


Parker opened the door. 


“Deborah,” she said, “a gentleman is | 


here—a Mr. Thornton; he says he is a 
younger brother of your grandfather Thorn- 
ton, and he wishes to see you.” 

The words came across the darkness of 
Deborah’s life like a ray of sunshine: she 





and warmth, as is the way with most things 





rose instantly. 








“chance” had | 


remaining pupils should be old enough to go | 
to school: longing; because then she hoped | 


governess, and so get free from Mrs. Parker | 


Her youngest pupil, | 


warm, and then—true son of his mother— | 
the little tyrant had thrown her dependent 

position in her teeth, declared he was not | 
bound to obey her, though she was bound to | 
teach him, and reproached her with wearing | 
his sister’s old clothes, and looking a guy, | 


white heat of impotent rage, feeling that she | 
could not stand much more, when Mrs. | 








trained her orphan relative “ to make herself | 
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“Where is he?” she asked. 

“Tn the drawing-room, but and Mrs. 
Parker hesitated, suddenly struck by her 
young cousin's dingy attire. “Come into 
my room, and put a ribbon in your hair, or 
a bow on your dress; you need _ brightening 
up.” 

Perhaps her pupil’s taunts still rankled in 
her breast, or, may be, the thought of a pos- 
sible protector made her brave. At any rate 
she astonished Mrs. Parker by saying,— 

“T wish my uncle to see meas I am.” 

“But at least a white collar and cuffs, 
Deborah,” pleaded Mrs. Parker, totally 
unlike her usual self. “ What will your 
uncle think?” 

*‘T wish him to think the truth ; and as to 
collar and cuffs, or a bright ribbon, I. should 
not know how to wear them. I go as I am, 
or not at all.” 

Mrs. Parker in silence walked on to the 
drawing-room, and putting the best face she 
could upon the matter, said, in her blandest 
tones,— 

“This is Deborah, Mr. Thornton.” 

“So this is Deborah, my _ great-niece 
Deborah ; my brother George’s grandchild. 
Come here, my dear, and let me look at 
you.” 

He put his hands on her shoulders, and 
held her at arm’s length for a minute, scan- 
ning the face and features ; then he drew her 
towards him and kissed her forehead, saying 
fervently, — 

“‘ God bless you, my dear.” 

Deborah did not speak, but a sudden rush 
of mingled feelings made her heart beat 
quickly, and she held her uncle’s hand in 
hers witha tight grasp, which said more than 
any words, and then he looked at her again. 

It was a face young in some respects, but 
with a hunted look upon it, and the brow 
was lined as if the cares of life had touched 
it too early. It was a pleasant face so far 
as features went, for the grey eyes were 
large and full of expression, and the nose was 
well cut and sensitive. As to the mouth, it 
was quivering too much for him to bear to 
look at it; he only noticed the thin lips, and 
said assuringly,— 

“ You are like your grandfather, my dear, 
and he was one of the best men I ever 
knew.” 

At this Deborah looked up, and Mrs. Parker 
made some remark about family likeness re- 
appearing in the second or third generation, 
which no one heeded. 

‘I have been roaming about the world the 











old man, “and have lost all belonging to me 
—had \ost, I should say ; for now I have found 
you it will be a very different kind of thing. 
Are you willing to come to your old uncle, 
Deborah—willing to keep his house and 
humour his old age, and be to him as a 
daughter ?” 

“ Oh yes !” said Deborah, with an earnest- 
ness which no one could mistake. 

“ Then, madam, are you willing to spare 
her?” he asked, turning towards Mrs. Parker 
with an air which his niece admired, though 
she could not have defined it. 

“ We should not wish to stand in her light,” 
said Mrs. Parker; “ but of course, after twenty 
years——” And here she brought out her 
handkerchief and pressed it to a pair of per- 
fectly tearless eyes. 

“ Yes, yes; and you must allow me to 
thank you for any kindness shown to her,” 
said Mr. Thornton, though, from Deborah’s 
appearance, he was not disposed to think 
much had been given her. “ Your relation-. 
ship to her is on the side of her father’s 
mother, I believe?” he added. 

“ Yes ; my dear cousin married her grand- 
father.” 

“ Well, no one can dispute my claim, at 
any rate,” he said, cheerfully ; “ but if you 
want proof, look here ;” and he opened an 
oval morocco case and showed a miniature 
on ivory, which Deborah immediately caught 
and looked at intensely, then said, “I have 
always been told I could not remember him, 
but it reminds me very much of my father, 
especially about the mouth.” 

“« Yes, it is very like him,” said Mrs. Parker, 
“and like his father too.” 

“ Tt zs his father.” And then Mr. Thornton 
showed the initials and date in one corner. 
That he was no impostor was plain, for he 
and Mrs. Parker began to talk of members of 
the family long since dead ; and he told how, 
on returning to England five years ago, he 
had sought in vain for any trace of his 
brother’s children, and that only by means 
of a gravestone in a quiet country church- 
yard had he discovered at last, only a few 
days since, that there was some one left 
belonging to him. Now he claimed Deborah 
as his own, and after what she considered 
only a proper show of reluctance, Mrs. Parker 
gave her up, and then wondered to herself 
how she would get on without her. 

“ Then next Tuesday I will come for you, 
Deborah,” said her great-uncle at parting ; 
and it was only after he was gone that she 
found he had left in her hand a ten-pound 








note. 
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Apart from the finding a relative who 
would really love her, and whom she would 
love as she had never loved before—which 
knowledge was in itself sufficient to turn her 
whole ideas of life upside down,—this posses- 
sion ot ten pounds seemed a pleasure too 
great to realize. What presents she would 
make to every one !—for in the sunshine 
of this new-found love her frozen feelings 
thawed quickly. It was due to her uncle 
that she should go to his house suitably 
dressed, so that a portion of her treasure 
was spent on making herself presentable, 
and it gratified some unacknowledged senti- 
ment in her heart—probably pride, though 
it did not strike her so—that she should 
leave all her old shabby things behind her, 
and only take with her what was absolutely 
her own in the old hair trunk in which, twenty 
years ago, her possessions had accompanied 
her to Mrs. Parker's. But she was not extra- 
vagant in what she bought for herself, and 
the sum that remained went in buying some- 
thing for every one, from Mrs. Parker and 
the two married daughters down to the little 
boy who helped the gardener. It was such 
a new thing to be able to make presents, and 
she was so thoroughly disinterested in her 
pleasure, that it was a surprise to her to find 
the wretched little mortals in the schoolroom 
turning from zero to summer heat in their 
devotion to her, and one quite as painful and 
contemptible to have to trace this home to 
the possession of a new bat in one case and 
a fishing-rod in the other. ‘“ Who cares for 
such love ?” she thought, turning away from 
them with a sense of disgust, and longing for 
Tuesday to come. 

It came at last, and Mr. Thornton took 
her away with him, leaving in her stead with 
Mrs. Parker a cheque for one thousand 
pounds. He had offered it in a manner 
which could not have wounded the most 
delicate feelings, and as Mrs. Parker’s were 
far from being of that order, no one could 
be farther from taking offence than she was. 
What little conscience was left to her told 
her she was paid twice over for anything the 
orphan had cost her; but who would fill her 
place? That was a question which was never 
settled, for no one else would come on such 
terms as Deborah had served her; so she 
gave it up at last; only from henceforth 
cousin Deborah was a person of importance 
in the estimation of the Parker family ; for 
old Mr. Thornton was comfortably off, there 
was no doubt, and his great-niece would in- 
herit all there was. So “on all accounts,” 


to let the connection drop.” And so she 
spent a good deal of her time and thought in 
endeavouring to keep it up. 

From that time cousin Deborah was a 
different being—not tha ther life in the Cot- 
tage at South Walford with her uncle was 
altogether without its drawbacks, or as de- 
lightful as she had planned it should be; still 
on the whole it was very fairly happy. No 
thought of a time when his money would be 
hers ever came to mar the perfect, unselfish 
love with which she devoted herself to him. 
That he appreciated it there was no doubt, 
but he was silent, and for the most part 
undemonstrative, so that the signs of affec- 
tion he gave her were rare, and in the first 
years this was a source of trouble to her, 
whose affections, strong naturally, and pent 
up for so many years, found now their vent 
in a tide of unwearying self-sacrifice and 
tender care, which every one outside the 
Cottage walls heartily admired. Her uncle 
was her study. He taught her to play chess, 
and was proud to find she had what he 
thought most women lacked—a head. She 
practised the old songs which he cared for, 
and was never weary of listening to the 
family chronicles which he was so glad to 
relate. They had a pony carriage, and 
drove about the neighbourhood, that she 
might sketch and enjoy herself, as he ex- 
pressed it; and both were devoted to the 
garden and greenhouse. She had books ad 
“ibitum, and money at command for all she 
needed ; and though others thought her life 
must be lonely, she did not seem to find it so. 
Sometimes a few words from her uncle, which 
showed her how he appreciated the love which 
was never impatient of his infirmities, would 
warm her heart into unusual life, and com- 
pensate for weeks of apparent coldness ; and 
insensibly the sharp angles in her character 
became more rounded by contact with his. 
Then, too, their neighbours were kind and 
friendly ; and when Mr. Gibson and his wife 
came one summer for six weeks to the par- 
sonage while the rector was away, it was a 
pleasure unlooked for and thankfully appre- 
ciated to find that he was a relative of her 
own through that mother whom she had 
never seen, but of whom Mr. Gibson could 
talk to her as no one else could, for his 
memory of her, though childish, was vivid, 
and this tie bound them together. 

As to love—love in the usual sense of the 
word—whether Deborah gave any thought 
to it no one else was privileged to know. 
People said (but then people will talk) that 





said Mrs. Parker, “ it would not be right 


it was a pity to devote herself so exclusively 
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to her uncle, who was old, and, in the natural 
course of things, could not live long; but 
no one hinted such an idea to her; it was 
felt she would have scouted it. Long or 
short, it mattered not to her; as long as he 
lived she would be his entirely, and no one 
should come between them. It was a very 
sad day in her life when, going to his study 
one afternoon to rouse him from his sleep, 
she found it beyond her power, and realized 
with a sense of desolation that the angel of 
death had been there before her, and that 
the eyes fast closed would never meet hers 
again till she too had slept and awaked in 
heaven. 

Then came a time of dreariness which is 
given to most of us to feel at least once in 
our lives, when the past and future alike 
mock the dull weariness of the present, and 
death seems more acceptable than life. Mrs. 
Parker turned her thoughts afresh to cousin 
Deborah, and wondered what she would do 
with her forty thousand pounds, and whether 
she might not reasonably expect her own 
children and grandchildren to profit thereby, 
“considering,” she said, “ what I did for her 
in the days when I was her only friend in the 
world.” But Deborah did not draw any 
nearer to her at this time; only ayear after- 
wards, when her cousins at Lowton had per- 
suaded her to leave home for a few weeks, she 
turned over in her mind the subject of a possi- 
ble debt, and asked advice of Mrs. Gibson. 
She liked her cousin’s wife ; not that the two 
could sympathize on all points, or even 
nearly all, Miss Thornton’s nature had been 
first warped and twisted out of all proportion, 
and then allowed to break forth suddenly in 
a manner quite opposite to the steady, ordi- 
nary, yet lovmg and gentle course of Mrs. 
Gibson’s life. But the eccentricities of the 
one had a certain charm for the other, and 
the calm, well-ordered, if not too intellectual 
mind of Mrs. Gibson offered repose to one 
so torn with doubts and questionings, so un- 
naturally developed in some points and re- 
pressed in others, that as some fresh phase of 
life called forth new capacities and feelings 
of which she had been hitherto unconscious, 
she would wonder which was her real side, 
or whether indeed she had not, like the 
chameleon, so many aspects as to question her 
own identity, and wonder which was true and 
which was false. She had no notion of bene- 
fiting Mrs. Parker’s family,—at least, as that 
lady viewed it. She felt herself under no 


obligation, but she did certainly wish to be 
just, and that evening on which her ill- 


baby, she went to her room at ten o'clock, 
determined on sending the cheque to-morrow ; 
“ And then I shall have done with them,” she 
thought. 

But she did not go to sleep after thinking 
this. It was a boisterous night, and she sat 
in her arm-chair by the fire with a book in 
her hand, listening to the wind and rain, and 
lost in a reverie to which the talk with 
Mrs. Gibson had given rise. 


CHAPTER II. 


Downstarrs in his study sat the Reverend 
John Gibson, vainly endeavouring to write 
his sermon for the next Sunday evening. On 
looking at him for the first time, the impression 
left on the beholder’s mind would probably 
be that no one could by any possibility ever 
dream of calling him “Jack.” All the fun 
and nonsense embodied in that one word, the 
free and easy style of life which mocks at 
conventionalities, and delights in innocently 
shocking people, found no expression in his 
face. But, on looking again, it might become 
apparent to any one—that is, who had eyes to 
see—-that he was not inappropriately named 
“John,” for that “ grace of the Lord ” which 
can ennoble the most rugged features shone 
on his countenance and on the high smooth 
forehead to a degree which is rare, but still 
far from impossible to find, and which was a 
passport in his favour wherever he went, for 
no one dreamed of doubting either his sin- 
cerity or good will. But the best of men are 
only mortal, and at this moment the vicar of 
Lowton, a man looked up to and trusted as 
few are privileged to be, was blindly staring 
at the paper before him, wondering what he 
should write, and whether, after all, it would 
not be better to leave off writing, and brave 
all Miss Bridget Farrar’s satirical remarks, by 
taking an old sermon to preach on Sunday 
evening. No faint hope that she would not 
recognise it came to his help, for he knew her 
terrible memory ; and after all, setting Miss 

Bridget aside, he was not quite sure that he 

liked his old sermons. Something in him, 

either mind or heart or soul, had grown since 

those early discourses of his had come fresh 

from his brain, and although dear to him for 

some reasons, they did not satisfy him now. 

There was life in them certainly, but scarcely 

body or soul; which was it? He sat 

pondering this question, all the while with a 

distinct vision before him of little Miss 

Bridget, the late vicar’s daughter, in her an- 

cient bonnet and silk shawl, with her bag of 





restrained excitement had awoke the sleeping 


Sunday school books on her arm, saying in 
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her sprightly tones, “Now, my dear Mr, 
Gibson, it is all very well, you know, but you 
are no longer a boy, and that sermon last 
night was boyish, very boyish” (with a frown), 
“and we are not children; we want some- 
thing substantial, something real, not merely 
a boy’s fancies, for after all, what are they? 
ephemeral, like the rest of youthful things ;” 
and so forth in the same strain, till Mr. 
Gibson’s head was more bewildered than ever. 

It was not, perhaps, to be wondered at that 
he could not settle quietly to his writing to- 
night ; he had but a few hours since returned 
home from his father’s funeral, and his thoughts 
kept travelling back to his old home, and the 
blankthere, so that it seemedimpossible to bring 
them into order. Outside, the wind and driv- 
ing rain were making a great commotion, and 
every fresh gust swept off the branches of the 
lilac bush, a great storm of rain drops against 
the window ; and within, the fire crackled and 
snapped in a way quite sufficient to disturb a 
rather nervous man who had travelled two 
hundred miles since breakfast, and was more- 
over preoccupied with sorrowful, though far 
from hopeless memories. Suddenly a fresh 
sound startled him—crunching, heavy steps 
on the gravelled walk, followed by a tap of 
the knuckles at the front door. Mr. Gibson 
left his sermon to its fate, went into‘the passage, 
turned up the lamp, which cousin Deborah 
on going upstairs had turned very low down, 
and still keeping the chain up, opened the 
door. 

“Who is there?” he asked. 

“It’s me, sir,” answered a voice he knew. 

Mr. Gibson opened the door wide, and ad- 
mitted a tall, rough-looking man, with a sack 
over his shoulders, from which the water 
dripped fast. 

“‘ What's the matter, Sutton ?” 

“It's Joe Bryant, sir, as I’ve come about. 
He’s terrible bad, and doctor said this morn- 
ing, as how it ’ud go hard with him, and he 
questioned if he’d last the night through, and 
he’s been a askin’ for you, sir, so I made so 
bold as to come.” 

“Quite right, I'll be ready directly ; go to 
the fire for a minute or two.” 

But Sutton “calkelated he’d best stay 
where he was,” and the clergyman went up- 
stairs. As he reached the landing, a slight 
figure in deep mourning met him, and asked 
what was wrong. 

“Tt is one of the miners, come for me to go 
to see a poor fellow who is ill. Just tell Ellen 
if she is awake, will you? she may wonder 
what is the matter ; but don’t sit up, Deborah, 


Miss Thornton came downstairs, saw that 
her cousin was well shielded from cold and 
damp, with leggings, macintosh, and water- 
proof cap, then quietly shutting the door after 
him and the miner, made up the fire, and 
then went to see if Mrs. Gibson was awake. 
Finding her sleeping she returned to the 
study and lay down on the sofa, prepared to 
open the door for her cousin and attend to 
him when he came back. He, meanwhile, 
with his companion, was plodding through 
the damp, sludgy field paths, the nearest way 
to the iron mines which had been first worked 
during the last spring. A band of rough men 
with their wives and families had come, and 
were living in tumble-down sheds and huts 
near the mines ; and for these poor stragglers 
Mr. Gibson had (till winter stopped him) held 
a service in the open air every Sunday. The 
church was some distance off, and had it been 
nearer they might not have cared to attend; 
but to these open-air services under the sum- 
mer sky, with the old hills for walls, and the 
Sabbath stillness around, most of the miners 
and their families had regularly come, listen- 
ing respectfully to simple Bible truths, stand- 
ing with uncovered heads while the words of 
prayer fell from the clergyman’s lips with a 
solemn, quieting power, strangely new to 
those wandering, uncared-for lives, and rough 
honest voices joined in the hymns which rose 
up from the furze bushes by the hill-side. 
Mr. Gibson had taken much interest in this 
part of his people, and now alternate hope 
and fear held possession of his mind while he 
exchanged (as well as the driving wind would 
let him) questions and answers with his guide. 
“ Has he been long ill?” 

“Well, sir, he was never so hardy as the 
rest of us, and he’s took cold upon cold till 
it’s settled on his chest ; and more’n a week 
ago he tookto his bed, and doctor spoke as 
if he was ’most done up.” 

“Ts he sensible ?” 

“That’s as it happens, sir. Times he 
speaks nat’ral like, but he’s mostly a-callin’ 
for his mother, or Thyrza (that’s his wife as 
died just afore he come here), or baby, and 
now and then for parson; but we knowed 
you was out, so it wasn’t no good to come, 
and I wasn’t sure as how you'd be in to- 
night, but I thought I’d see. Me and Bryant 
has been mates for a good bit now.” 

“T am very glad you did come, Sutton. 
Who has the child ?” 

“‘ My wife, sir, has took her in with ours. 
She’s but a baby still, and don’t know what 
she’s a-losin’ of.” 
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“Eighteen months, sir: she can just 
run.” 

Wind and rain prevented more talk, and 
soon the shed was reached. Sutton opened 
the door, and revealed a low, dingy-looking 
room; a fire in a stove was at one end, and 
by it sat several men smoking. Except one, 
all rose as the clergyman entered. He bade 
them “Good evening,” and then went up to 
the bed where lay poor Joe Bryant, restlessly 
turning and tossing from side to side. Mr. 
Gibson sat down and laid his hand on that 
of the miner, saying kindly,— 

“ How are you now, my poor fellow?” 

There was no gleam of recognition, and 
the poor head turned restlessly, while broken 
murmurs of “Thyrza” and “ parson” were 
all that the clergyman could make out. 

“ Parson’s here,” said the man who had 
fetched him. But the words did not quiet 
the sufferer, he still moaned and muttered 
unconnectedly ; but presently Mr. Gibson, 
listening intently, made out the words “a 
great way off, a great way off.” 

Instantly he repeated, in a quiet solemn 
voice, which in its clearness reached the 
rough group by the stove,— 

“When he was yet a great way off, his 
father saw him, and had compassion, and ran, 
and fell on his neck, and kissed him.” 

The words of the beautiful parable seemed 
to act as the voice of the divine Master on 
the winds and the waves, for the restless 
movement of the head ceased, and the dying 
man listened eagerly. 

Once more the clergyman said the gracious 
words, and then he knelt down and prayed 
for the sufferer who, by reason of his sinful- 
ness, felt himself a great way off, that the 
loving Father, full of compassion and ever 
ready to forgive, would meet him and wel- 
come him home. A solemn silence followed 
the prayer. Quietness and peace came to 
the troubled face, and the man lay still as if 
he had been soothed to rest; and presently, 
quite calmly, he died. 

Mau Gibson turned away and prepared to 
go. His heart was very full. Joy and hope 
had conquered the anxiety which had striven 
for the mastery in his walk here, and filled 
his soul with thankfulness that he had been 
in time to dispel with the light of God’s word 
the gloom of the dark valley ; while a won- 
derful sense of that joy in the presence of the 
angels of God over one sinner that repenteth 
was overpowering. He had said “Good 
night,” and was refusing Sutton’s offer of 
escort home, when a voice came from a man 
by the stove—the man who had not risen 


on his  entrance,—ent.eating him to stay 
awhile. 

“Won't ye say a bit of a prayer with us, 
parson? it seemed to help him off easy, and 
I reckon we need it as much.” 

Such a request was one which the clergy- 
man would never refuse, least of all coming 
as it did from one who had given but faint 
indication of caring for what he had spoken 
about so often. He knelt down ; one or two 
followed his example, others stood ; and in 
tones full of emotion and earnestness asked 
for himself and for them all that blessing 
of nearness to God to which the first 
step is the consciousness of being “a 
great way off;” and that though they 
might as yet be tied and bound by the 
chain of their sins, He would, through the piti- 
fulness of His great mercy, loose them, and 
enable them henceforth to walk in newness 
of life. The circumstances under which they 
were uttered gave an added solemnity of 
meaning to the words as they rose in that 
chamber of death; and afterwards the men 
crowded round, and one by one, hard rough 
hands were grasped in his as he again said 
“Good night.” The man who had asked him 
to pray insisted on accompanying him home ; 
and though but few words passed on the way, 
the miner would not have been without the 
sense of brotherliness which a second grasp 
of the hand gave him as the vicarage door 
was reached and Mr. Gibson went in. Cousin 
Deborah was ready for him with refreshment, 
which he said he did not need, but which she 
made him take; and over it he told her of 
what had passed; and she thought much 
about it afterwards through a wakeful night. 

The next day was only less stormy than the 
night had been, but Miss Thornton was not a 
person likely to be hindered (when she had 
made up her mind) by such trivial causes 
as wind and rain. Well wrapped up, and 
under a large umbrella, she trudged along the 
high road the four and a half miles which led 
to the mines. On inquiring for the cottage 
where Sutton lived she was directed to it, but 
when she arrived there a sudden shyness over- 
came her, and it required an effort of will 
to make herself knock at the rough door. _ 

The interior was wretched. Dirt and dis- 
comfort prevailed to an extent to which even 
she was unaccustomed, and she had had ten 
years’ experience of the poor at South Wal- 
ford. Children with tangled hair, and half 
clothed, were crowded round a small fre, and 
on the lap of a girl,'evidently the eldest of the 
group, lay a little ragged dark-haired child, 








with wide open eyes and a very dirty face. 
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“Is this the little girl whose father died 
last night?” asked Miss Thornton, in so 
kind a voice that the child, who was evi- 
dently presiding as head nurse, lost the 
frightened look which the lady’s entrance 
had called up on her face, and answered,— 

“‘ Yes, ’m, an’ a wearisome bairn she is an’ 
all; never quiet except when I’ve got her, 
an’ I can’t be holdin’ of her always when 
there’s our baby to see to as well.” 

“ Where is it?” 

Upon which the whole mass of younger 
ones went into a dark corner and pulled out 
a wooden cradle, wherein lay a much younger 
child than Thirza Bryant, whom their noise 
very speedily awoke ; of course he began to 
cry, and the little orphan joined in, and the 
elder girl gave two or three very hearty slaps 
to the offenders, which had the efiect of 
making them cry too; andthen she slapped 
them again, to give them something to cry 
for, she said ; so that there was a dreadful 
din, and Miss Thornton was fain to wish she 
had never come. However, she stayed till 
peace was restored, to further which end she 
had distributed all the pennies and _half- 
pennies among them of which she had found 
herself possessed, and then she asked the 
girl when her mother was likely to be at 
home. This seemed so very doubtful that 
she thought it better not to wait, and saying 
she would call again, she went home. She 
paid two more visits to the cottage, and on 
the last found Mrs. Sutton there ; afterwards 
she lay awake the whole night, and was 
unusually preoccupied the next day, which 
was the day of the miner’s funeral. The fol- 
lowing morning, after breakfast, she called to 
Mr. Gibson, who had just gone to his study,— 

John, I want to speak to you.” 

“Tam at your service, Deborah.—Come, 
little people, don’t tease.” 

“Oh, they are not teasing,” said cousin 
Deborah. “I like it, if only they will not 
smother me quite.” 

For one was on her back, another hung 
round her neck, looking up into her face ; 
Nelly was pulling at her skirts, and Alice 
from her high perch made reins of the plaits 
of cousin Deborah’s hair, and was pulling 
away to her own great satisfaction. 

“* Now, monkeys, off with you,” said Miss 
Thornton, when she had managed to stumble 
to a seat in the hall ; “ run up to mamma and 
tell her I am coming in half an hour.” 

The hold of the strong little arms re- 
laxed, and as she watched the sturdy legs 
scramble upstairs, there was a smile on cousin 
Deborah’s face which made her look some- 





thing altogether sweet and good, quite beau- 
tiful to gaze upon, spite of her tumbled hair 
and crimson cheeks, She was rather tired 
and out of breath with the boisterous play, so 
she sat down in the easy chair by the study 
table, while, man-like, Mr. Gibson stood with 
his back to the fire, and waited for her to 
speak. 

This did not seem quite easy, for she sat 
still long after the effects of her romp had 
gone, so that the clergyman began with 
“ What is it you wish to say, Deborah ?” 

“I want to adopt the child of that poor 
miner, and bring her up as my own.” 

Mr. Gibson was thunderstruck. He had 
not noticed the manifestation on his cousin’s 
part of any special interest in the little orphan, 
and he was quite in ignorance of the visits 
Miss Thornton had paid to Sutton’s hut. No 
wonder the announcement took his breath 
away. 

“But I do not understand,” he said at last. 

“Then I wonder at you, John, for being 
so dense. I want to adopt that poor little 
Thyrza Bryant. Now do you see?” 

“Yes; but excuse me, Deborah, I am 
afraid you do not.” 

“‘ Not what?” 

** See.” 

Miss Thornton folded her hands and leaned 
back in the chair, with a look of resignation 
on her face. “I wish you would explain 
yourself,” she said. 

“In the first place you have never even 
seen the child.” 

“‘T have been to see her three times within 
the last five days.” 

* But, Deborah, such an 
thing! do you really mean it? 
can never see a joke.” 

“T never in my life was in more sober 
earnest. The child is an orphan, a little 
friendless girl, dependent on the charity of 
people so poor that they have more than 
enough to do to provide for themselves. I 
have plenty. I know the miseries of or- 
phanhood, why should I not save her.from 
them ?” 

The smile was gone, but it was a very eager, 
earnest face which looked up into Mr. 
Gibson’s. 

“T understand,” he said, warmly ; “ and it 
is like you, Deborah, to propose such a 
thing; only it is a great undertaking. Of 
course, if you adopt her you do so en- 
tirely ?” 

“Certainly; I should bring her up as a 
lady, educate her, and provide for her alto- 
gether. " 


extraordinary 
You know I 


I would make her so happy! 
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‘**It seems cruel to throw cold water on 
such a scheme ; but still one ought to cdn- 
sider.” 

“ T have considered.” 

“No doubt; but may I make a suggestion 
or two?” 

“As many as you like.” 

But even as she said the words it was 
plain from her manner that, whatever he 
might suggest, she would keep to her pur- 
pose. Mr. Gibson did not hope much, but 
still he would do what he thought right. 

“ Has she no relations ?” 

“None, Mrs. Sutton tells me.” 

“Would it not be doing her a truer kind- 
ness to provide for her in her own station of 
life? If she were educated more carefully 
than the generality of her class, might she 
not be of greater service to them than if 
removed altogether ?” 

“T don’t think so.” 

‘It seems to me an experiment involving 
some risk. Field-flowers never grow well in 
a hothouse.” 
| “ And you think her low origin will be a 
| hindrance to my bringing her up refined and 
| nice. Is that what you mean?” 

There came into Mr. Gibson’s mind a 
proverb, a very homely one, and having refer- 
| ence to the manufacture of a silk purse out of 
impossible materials, but he would not allude 
to it; he simply repeated, “It is an experi- 
ment involving a great risk.” 

“IT have thought it well over. I know 
the miners are a lawless set, and that people 
might think if I wished to adopt a child 
I might take one from my own rank of life ; 
but where should I find greater need for love 
and care than in this poor little girl—an 
orphan without friends ?” 

“True, quite true.” 

“TI wanted to ask you if you would object 
to be her guardian,—I mean in case I should 
die. I shall provide for her, as I told you, 
but it would be a comfort to know she had 
you for a friend if I died. You would not 
object to that?” 

“Certainly not; at least, so far as I alone 
am concerned : perhaps Ellen might not care 
for the children to be together.” 

Miss Thornton looked pained. “ That is 
what I must expect,” she said, “and of 
course I have no right to thrust her upon 
others, though, properly educated, I don’t 
see why there need be any fear. I shall give 
the poor little thing plenty of love, and that 
always develops good.” 

She was so confident in the wisdom of her 
own plan, that it seemed cruel to oppose her. 





Besides, such an unusual act of charity ought 
to meet with a little sympathy, and Mr. 


Gibson, who was always so ready to help any | 


effort for the good of the needy, reproached 
himself with being cold. “ I will do my best,” 
he said ; “she shall never want a friend so 
long as i live.” 

“Thank you, John. And there is one 
thing I should like to make sure. I do not 
wish her obscure origin to be brought up 
against her, or to hinder her in any way. 
People are very prejudiced, and often cruel. 
I do not wish any one but you and Ellen to 
know whose child she is, or what her parents’ 
station was. I may trust you to keep it 
secret, I know.” 

“Yes, you may trust me. But if at any 
time when she is old enough to understand, I 
feel it right to tell Aer, may I do so ?” 

“Yes, if you see any urgent need.” 

“ Thank you.” 

“ Shall you very much mind if I ask you to 
tell Ellen about it ?” 

“ Not at all.” 

“Then I will go up to her now for an 
hour, and afterwards I will take Nelly and 
George fora walk. You will tell her before 
lunch ?” 

“Yes.” Then, as she rose to go, he held 
out his hand to her, and said warmly, “ God 
bless you, Deborah.” 

Both words and action reassured her, and 
she said, half timidly, ‘‘Then you do not 
think me utterly blind and foolish ?” 

Instead of quoting the proverb which had 
thrust itself into his mind with a persistence 
with which an elevating or consoling memory 
seldom comes or stays, he said ‘in a low 
reverent tone, “‘ Whoso shall receive one such 
little child in My name receiveth Me ;” and 
then Deborah felt truly he had bidden her 
God-speed. 

Nevertheless she longed to know what 
Ellen would think of her plan, and she wished 
to speak of it before meeting her at lunch; 
so as soon as the walk was over she went to 
the dressing-room. To her great surprise 
Mrs. Gibson gave her a kiss without saying a 
word. 

“ Has John told you?” 

“Yes; and I hope with all my heart your 
kindness will be rewarded.” 

“T never thought of that.” 

“Of course not; it would not be like you 
to do so.” 

“TI am not sure that it is all kindness ; I 
think there is some selfishness in the matter. 
I long to have some one to love.” 

Mrs. Gibson thought of her own delicately 
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reared darlings, and though she would not 
have spared one of them upon any con- 
sideration, she could not help wondering 
that cousin Deborah should have chosen 
for the child of her adoption one whose 
origin could scarcely be much lower than it 
was ; but she would not have said so on any 
account. 

“What is her name ?—the little girl’s, I 
mean.” 

“Thyrza; but Mrs. Sutton tells me she 
has never been christened.” 

“ Then why not let her be christened at the 
same time as baby? John and I can be 
sponsors if you will allow us, Deborah.” 

It was an offer prompted by a genuine im- 
pulse of kindness, and Miss Thornton was 
greatly touched by it. No other proof of 
Mrs. Gibson’s sympathy could have affected 
her as much as this, and she thanked her 
heartily. Lunch interrupted further talk ; 
but in the evening, when the two ladies were 
alone, Mrs. Gibson asked her cousin if she 
should find a nursemaid for her. 

“T do not mean to have one,” said Miss 
Thornton. 

“ But how will you manage ?” 

“Very well indeed. The fact is, Ellen, 
I want poor little Thyrza to have no service 
done for her but that of love. I know there 
are very nice nurses, I don’t for one moment 
dispute the fact ; but I want to do everything 
for her myself,—everything, so that it may be 
all free love on my side ; and it will be such a 
bond between us.” 

Mrs. Gibson did not see the subject quite 
in the same light. She was of opinion that 
it was good for children to be sometimes 
away from those who loved them best, but 
she forbore to say so, for, after all, if her 
cousin were making a mistake it was only on 
the side of over-kindness ; so she introduced 
the topic of garments for the little one, and 
Miss Thornton was open to advice on this 
point, so that the two talked on without fear 
of clashing till the conversation gradually 
drifted into another channel. 

It caused some little commotion among 
the village people (to say nothing of the band 
of miners) when it was known that the cler- 
gyman’s cousin was going to adopt poor Joe 
Bryant’s little girl. “I wish her joy of her 
bargain !” said Mrs. Sutton in talking it over 
with her husband, “ for of all the contrary 
bairns I’ve seen, this one beats ’em. Poor 
lady! she'll have her hands full, little wilful 
thing. Well, let’s be thankful she’s found a 
home for I’d ha’ been sorry to keep her, and 





there was nothing between, as I could see ; 
so let’s be thankful.” 

With the exception of an old Prayer-book, 
in which was recorded the dates of her 
parents’ marriage and of her own birth, there 
was nothing for the little orphan but her 
‘ather’s clothes, which Mr. Gibson thought 
might rightly be given to Sutton. Miss 
Thornton herself gave his wife a liberal 
present, with many kind words, for her care 
of the child during the fortnight succeeding 
her father’s death, and then, on the day 
before the christening, she was asked to 
bring Thyrza to the vicarage. On the next 
morning there was, as was only to be ex- 
pected, a larger congregation than was usual 





on such an occasion assembled to witness 
the baptism of the clergyman’s daughter and 
the miner’s child. The little unconscious | 
baby, in her long white robes, lay peacefully 
in her nurse’s arms ; not so cousin Deborah’s 
goddaughter, who, (though not till after a 
storm of passion), had been dressed beauti- 
fully in a soft white pelisse and hood by the 
loving hands thus performing for her their 
first service: Miss Thornton carried her, for 
she was to be her godmother, and she wished 
to institute her possession of her at once. 
During the first part of the baptismal service, 
while the sleeping baby lay all unconscious 
of the solemn words which were being said 
over her and for her, Thyrza scowled from 
beneath the shade of her thick black eye- 
brows, and looked anything but lovable. 
She shook her head vigorously as the drops 
of water fell on her face ; but when the cross 
was signed she put up both little clenched 
fists and resolutely rubbed away the sacred 
symbol, till nothing remained on her fore- 
head but a broad red mark. Cousin Deborah 
was not superstitious, but Mrs. Gibson was— 
not in any great degree, but still a little ; 
and when, after the service, the nurse said to 
her, “ Let’s hope, ma’am, that it is not a fore- 
cast of what she’ll be,” her mistress had a 
few fears that the easy yoke and light burden 
would be shaken off by the wilful child as 
determinedly as its sign had been thus early 
rejected. But when she said something of 
the kind to her husband he gravely reproved 
her for encouraging such a notion, and she 
tried to put it aside. 

Two days afterwards Miss Thornton left 
with the little girl, and Mrs. Gibson went to 
the door to meet her husband, who had 
accompanied them to the station. 

“ Well, how did they go off?” 

“ Pretty well. Deborah wished to have 





the ‘house’ isn’t good for such as her, and 











Thyrza on her lap, but that was decidedly 
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objected to, The love is evidently all on 
one side at present. I never saw uch.a 
frown on the face of so young a child.” 

“ Nurse is full of dark forebodings; but it 
is very early yet to judge.” 

“So it is; but—well, to tell the truth, 
Ellen, Iam not very sanguine; the child has 
no bump of veneration—it is a great want.” 

“ You dear old phrenologist ! remember 
how young she is. Besides, all the organs 
need time and care to develop them; and 
as to veneration—well, you must allow she is 


| in good hands. Deborah has a most reverent 
| mind; she will be sure to draw out all that is 
| good in her, 


Don’t, you see?” 
“ Yes, I. see; but stil—_—-” and Mr 


| Gibson stopped suddenly, 


“ It is not like you to look at the dark side 


| of things, John; you know your theory, that 
| in every one there are hidden capabilities for 
| all possible good, which only need drawing 


out. There! I have said that as wisely as 
you could yourself.” 

“ You wish to beat me with my own 
weapons. Well, I own myself vanquished ; 
but still I have my doubts of Deborah. 
She will spoil that child, you may depend 
upon it.” 

“Oh, surely not! She has a tolerabie will 


' of her own, and, full of play as she is with 


them, I am sure the children would never 


| think of disobeying her.” 


“* Perhaps not. Yes, she has a strong will, 


| but then she has so many other points, and 


she is so anxious to spare the child pain and 
mortification : I rather question the existence 
of wise judgment in Deborah. She always 
seems to me the gravest specimen of a fine 
character spoilt that I ever met with.” 

“ Not spoilt, John ; that signifies past re- 


|; medy, and she may be different yet; though, 
| for my part, I don’t wish to see her much 


altered.” ; 

“ Well, then, I will not say. spoilt alto- 
gether, but twisted, turned, distorted. You 
know the old apple tree in the orchard 
at home ?” 

‘In the angle by the south wall ?” 

““ Yes. Well, that is a perfect representa- 
tion of Deborah, to my mind.” 

“Perhaps so. Only, do you know, John, 
I rather admire those little eccentricities of 
hers. The way she folds. her. tiny hands 


and leans back. when she has stated her 
opinions and knows they will be opposed is 
quite bewitching ; the mystery to me is that 
|| no one ever fell in love with her.” 

Mr. Gibson turned the idea over in his 
mind. At last he shook his head. 


“* She is 





not exactly a restful person,” he said at last, 
as if that were all he needed. in a wife. 

Mrs. Gibson laughed, and for that time 
the subject was dropped. 

The adoption of Thyrza by Miss Thornton 
caused great dismay in the mind. of Mrs. 
Parker. She knew nothing whatever of the 
child’s antecedents, or her wrath would have 
been hotter still. ‘Such ingratitude !” she 
exclaimed, “ such base ingratitude ! when for 
twenty years I clothed and educated her, and 
brought her up with my own children ; and 
now what ought rightly to be theirs will all go 
to this child she has taken;” for Mrs. Parker 
was far from feeling that her cousin had re- 
paid her even with fifteen hundred pounds. 

As to Miss Thornton, she from henceforth 
devoted herself entirely to the little orphan. 
She had her little cot by her own bedside, 
and lavished all kinds of fondness upon the 
child; she dressed her daintily, and wove 
into each stitch of the frocks she made for 
her any amount of love; she mapped out for 
herself and Thyrza a future that was full of 
brightness, for she never doubted the power 
of her loving devotion to call forth all that 
was good in the nature she so earnestly 
longed to train aright. 

** Miss Thornton looks as young again,” 
said the rector of South Walford to his wife 
some weeks after Thyrza’s arrival at the Cot- 
tage. ‘ Well, that little maiden’s lot has fallen 
in pleasant places, and I hope she may prove 
worthy of all that is done for her.” 

“ T very much doubt it,” said his wife. 

As to the Gibsons, they were obliged to 
content themselves with Miss Thornton’s 
letters, wherein all that was bright she eagerly 
detailed; but that visit to Lowton was not 
repeated for a long, long time, so that they 
only knew from what she said how Thyrza 
grewand throve. But they felt a very loving 
interest in her and her charge—an interest 
certainly not manifested (at least in the same 
way) by those other relations, the Parkers. 
They spoke contemptuously and_ bitterly 
about it whenever they chose to mention so 
disagreeable a subject, and in course of time 
the adoption of Thyrza almost ceased to be 
alluded to, except. when, in a moment of 
angry disappointment, they would speak of 
it in a tone of ineffable scorn as “ Cousin 
Deborah’s Whim.” 


CHAPTER - III. 
AND how did it answer? 


Sad to say, it seemed likely to bring cousin 
Deborah less joy than sorrow. High-minded 
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and devoted, but, as Mr. Gibson had said, 
she wanted judgment. In her dreary child- 
hood she had longed for affection more than 
for anything else, and had drooped in its 
absence ; and her great desire to make glad 
an orphan’s heart had its origin in the know- 
ledge of that sadness of orphanhood which in 
her young days no one had tried to soothe. 
But she made a mistake,—perhaps, under 
the circumstances, a natural mistake, but 
still a very grave one. She had thought the 
Parker children all wicked and unlovable 
alike ; and though she knew the young people 
at South Walford Rectory and also at Low- 
ton had faults, she had never found them of 
a serious kind ; and as she had no more very 
extended acquaintance with children indi- 
vidually, she had classed them as good and 
bad without much discrimination, allowing 


| 
she was undoubtedly, and most affectionate| could soon set to rights for herself on a | 


smoother and happier plan; and often, the 
more soul and mind a child possesses, the 
more can she worry those about her. Not 
that those who have the power of sympathiz- | 
ing find such young ardent spirits disagree- | 
able. For, side by side with undue eagerness, | 
perhaps even a part of it, is the longing to | 
live out nobly the life to which the young 

soul is just waking up; and hand in hand | 
with extravagance of feeling is that high- | 
souled generosity of self-sacrifice which is only 
waiting for time and opportunity to develop 
itself into a practical carrying out of the 
Christian motto, “ Faithful unto death ;” | 
while the pertness and forwardness are but | 
evidences of a young fresh mind, eager to | 
learn and know what, day by day, life will | 
gradually unfold. Let but the eagerness and | 
sentiment and spirit of inquiry be rightly | 























the little Sutcliffes and Gibsons to come 
under the former head, and her old enemies 
and tyrants under the latter. She did not 
understand, as might have been the case 
with more experience, how widely diverse 
are the dispositions and temperament of 
every member of earth’s great family. She 
had needed kindness, and longed for it her- 
self, therefore she poured it out lavishly on 
the little orphan she had taken to her heart, 
never doubting that her method was right. 
She was far too humble to see that her own 
was a fine sensitive nature, with warm, noble, 
generous impulses, and capabilities of self- 
devotion which kindness and love were not 
likely to spoil ; and that Thyrza was of a very 
different mould, proud and arrogant and cold 
taking every good thing that came to her as 
her right, and showing universal indifference 
to what happened to any one else so long as 
she was out of harm, and seeming quite in- 
dependent of the need of love from others, 
or of devotion to them, which in cousin De- 
borah was such a necessity. 





ton would ponder, as day after day increasingly 


was a most disagreeable child. 








pertness, and a contempt for the straitness 





of things in the world, which she feels she| above her), and said pettishly— 





How much her indulgence had had to do} loving embrace, and the words, “‘ Many happy | 
in fostering all these tendencies Miss Thorn-| returns of the day, my darling. 


convinced her of what was plain enough to} dreary childhood had vainly hungered for she 
others, that Thyrza at twelve years of age| poured out upon Thirza. 
her to call her “ auntie,’ 
Andsoshecertainly was. There arestages in| softer to her ears than the “ cousin Deborah ” 
our growth which are inthemselves unpleasing, | she was weary of, but the diminutive Thirza 
and many a child growing into girlhood, with} had for some time rejected. 
a world full of wonderful mysteries and hopes| stiff and short, or “aunt Deborah” when a 
and happiness before her, makes herself dis-|shade or two less antagonistic than usual. 
agreeable to others by eagerness and extra-| This morning she shook herself free from the 
vagance of thought and feeling, occasional} arms which were round her waist (for Miss 


r 


directed, and a noble womanhood will be the | 
result. Affectionate sympathy will soon prove | 
that the highest minds are always the most | 
reverent and most easily led. For such young 
restless spirits patience and time will do 
much, but Thyrza was not disagreeable in 
this way, or to any particular class of per- 
sons. Cousin Deborah’s friends, one and all, 
disliked her extremely ; her companions of 
her own age hated her, and made no secret | 
of it. The servants had difficulty in being 
civil when she rated and stormed at them, 
and even Miss Thornton, with all her unself- | 
ish devotion, could not shut her eyes to the | 
fact that she had been too indulgent to the 
child. Thirza had no idea of the circum- 
stances of, her adoption, and therefore grati- 
tude such as the case deserved could not be 
expected, neither did cousin Deborah desire 
it; but she owned to herself a longing for a 
little more appreciation of her love, and a 
little more consideration than she met with. 
It was Thirza’s twelfth birthday, and Miss 
Thornton greeted her at breakfast with a 





”? 


Every loving appellation which her own | 


She had taught 
a sound so much 


It was “ aunt,” 


Thornton was very small, and she towered 
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“There, that will do! What did you give 
me a book for? I should have liked a writ- 
ing-case like Louisa Sutcliffe’s for my present 
instead of a book ; but I never do have what 
I like, so I shall give up expecting it.” 

The book in question was a beautiful edi- 
tion of Tennyson, with illustrations of a kind 
which, at an earlier age than Thyrza’s, Miss 
Thornton would have been enraptured with. 
It was an ungracious and ungrateful return 
for her loving thought, and cousin Deborah 
winced as if she had been stung. 

“T did not know you wished for a writing- 
case, my dear, or 1 would have given you 
one.” 

“You might have known if you had 
thought ; you know how pleased I was with 
Louisa’s.” 

“TJ am very sorry you are disappointed, 
Thyrza.” 

“Oh, well, don’t bother! The Gibsons’ 
presents are much as usual, two book-marks, 
of course; I wish Emily would think of 
something else.” 

Emily was the child who had been christ- 
ened with Thyrza, and therefore looked on 
her with something of a sisterly affection, 
though they had never met ; for Miss Thorn- 
ton wished at first to wait till the talk about 
Thyrza’s adoption had died away among the 
village people, and since then she had been 
so far from satisfied with the child that she 
had not cared to take her, fondly hoping that 
as she grew older it would be possible for 
her to mix with the Lowton children without 
shocking their parents. But this time had 
never come, nor from the aspect of affairs 
this morning did it seem at all near at 
hand. 

“Tt looks as if it would be a fine day for 
our picnic,” said cousin Deborah presently, 
“and that is a great thing.” 

Thyrza said nothing, and breakfast was 
finished in silence. 

Miss Thornton was growing accustomed to 
these sulky moods of Thyrza’s ; it was no 
unusual thing for a meal to be gone through 
without a word except what was necessary in 
the way of common civilities, She would 
often have taken up a book, but she knew it 
would be a bad example to set, so she en- 
dured the miserable silence, and took no 
means to make it less painful than it was. 

At ten o'clock a party of young people 
assembled on the lawn in front of the Cottage ; 
they came from the rectory and from another 
house in South Walford. It was holiday-time, 
so that there were little visitors at both houses, 
and Thyrza brightened up considerably and 





showed such unfeigned pleasure at all the 
little birthday offerings presented to her(some 
of them of no value in themselves), that a less 
sweet 
would have felt much aggrieved at seeing 
such a different manifestation from that 
which had greeted her own. But she was so 
sincerely anxious for the girl’s good, so 
desirous to work upon her by love, that she 
had grown into the habit of looking at events, 
not as affecting herself, but in the light of 
their probable effects upon Thyrza, and she 
blamed herself for not having been suffi- 
ciently observant to notice what the child 
had set her heart upon. Mr. and Mrs. Sut- 
cliffe were of the party, and Captain and 
Mrs. Forbes, the elder brother and the 
mother of the other group of girls and boys. 
They all set off in a state of high glee, for the 
day was glorious, and a picnic is a great and 
unfailing source of pleasure to school boys 
and girls. Thyrza went with a detachment 
of the rectory tribe in their waggonette, Cap- 
tain Forbes drove five in his dog-cart, Mrs. 
Sutcliffe took five or six with her in Mrs. 
Forbes’ carriage, and that lady, who was not 
strong, and felt overpowered by the confused 
noise of so many eager tongues, was glad to 
be driven by Miss Thornton in her little pony 
carriage along the lanes and shady roads 
leading to the old ruined priory which was to 
be the scene of the picnic. The sun had not 
yet broken through thesilvery mist which hung 
over all things and told of a warm day in store 
for them, and on the hedges, thick and dark 
with their August foliage, the dewdrops hung 
among the yet green blackberries and the few 
remaining blossoms of the wild rose which 
could be seen among the trailing branches. 
The graceful festoons of the bryony with its 
spiral tendrils looked fresh and cool with the 
soft dewiness upon it, and the corn-fields 
around were wearing their first tint of pale 
yellow, to be deepened by and by intothe dark 
gold, ready for the reapers. Larks were sing- 
ing in the still air, and to Miss Thornton, 
after her early morning’s disappointment, the 
quietness and peace were very soothing. Mrs. 
Forbes was a congenial companion, and by 
the time the old priory was reached she had 
so far forgotten her trouble as to be able to 
enter with a mind fairly at rest into the 
arrangements for the day. 

Every grown-up, or rather, responsible 
person knows what a deal of worry and 
thought a picnic entails. The young ones 
roam about and play, and imagine the world 
made only for their pleasure ; but to those 





who have the ordering of affairs the aspect is 


disposition than Miss Thornton's | 
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of a slightly different kind. However, on| 
this occasion Captain Forbes was a great| 
help: he chose a good piece of ground for| 
croquet, and left a, party of six very happily | 
engaged with balls and mallets, while he took 
three or four of the girls on an exploring 
expedition over the ruins; while a few who 
had no antiquarian tastes went with the elder 


| ladies to the moor close by, to fill their! 


baskets with heath and the large blue blos- 
soms of the wild gentian, then in its perfect’ 
beauty. Thyrza was one of the croquet 
players; in all games of skill she was very 
clever, and sure to come off conqueror, so 
she never lost an opportunity of this kind 
when one presented itself; and cousin Deb- 
orah, always solicitous for her happiness, 
felt she might leave her for a while with a 
mind at rest, as the face which had been so 
cloudy at the breakfast-table was now radiant 
with smiles. 

_ Theday passed pleasantly enough ; Thyrza’s 
side won all the games, so that she was in very 
good spirits ; some sketches had been made by 
the more aspiring of the girls,and thedinner was 
a complete success. After tea, Captain Forbes 
proposed to row some of them to an island 
three orfour miles down the narrow river which 


wound along in the opposite direction to the 


moor, and Miss Thornton was rather aston- 


| ished to find that Thyrza did not care to go;_ 


it struck her it would have been so exactly 
to her taste. However, there was no ac- | 
counting for her moods, and Miss Thornton | 
made no remark. Not once in all that day | 
since breakfast had Thyrza spoken to her, or 
shown any desire to be near her. It caused || 
a sharp renewal of that pain which was always || 
gnawing at her heart, but to which, as she | 
told herself, surely she ought now to be | 
accustomed. She watched the boat as it | 
glided gently down the stream, and then 
went to the group of boys and girls who 
were amusing themselves after their own 
fashion. 

“ Where is Thyrza?” she asked, not per- 
ceiving her with the rest. 

“She and Kate Sutcliffe said they were 
going into the wood for ferns,” said Mary 
Forbes, who was busy forming a quadrille, 
having brought her brother's violin with 
her, on which she asserted she could play | 
“The Lancers” at least, if she could not 
accomplish anything else. 

This was great fun, and cousin Deborah 
troubled herself for a while no more about 
Thyrza, satisfied that she was innocently || 
employed ; and so she gave herself up to the | 
contemplation of the dancers, and only called 
out now and then good-naturedly as Captain | 


Forbes’ violin gave out sundry unmelodious | 
squeaks under Mary’s fingers. 


NEW YEAR’S EVE. 


O.p Time flies on changing wing, 
Sometimes swift and sometimes slow,— 
Hurrying like a crazy thing, 
Creeping as bowed down by woe ; 
On he goeth day by day, 
Resting never on‘ his way. 


Little recks he in his flight 

If the hours be short or long, 
Steeped in gloom or sunny light, 

Dim with weeping, glad with song ; 
On he goeth day by day, 
Turning golden hairs to grey. 


What to him is loss or gain, 
Measured by revolving years? 
Heedless he of joy or pain, 
Blind alike to smiles and tears ; 


On he goeth day by day, 
Crushing hearts upon his way. 


As they fall to death a spoil, 

For the loss he will not grieve ; 
Not an instant from his toil 

Rest, to grant them a reprieve ; 
On he goeth day by day, 
Careless what the moments slay. 


Oh! one pause, but one, to dream 
Sadly o’er the Year gone by, 
Ere the New with dawning gleam 
Brighten all the wintry sky! 
But in vain we crave delay, 
On Time goeth day by day. 
ISABELLA M, MORTIMER. 
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GOLDEN HOURS 


Epirep By W. MEYNELL WHITTEMORE, ‘D.D., 


And Illustrated by numerous Engravings, from designs by Eminent Arti 
printed on Toned Paper, price Sixpence, Monthly. 





The Programme for 1876 includes the. following SERIALS, besides other pap 
of permanent value. 


1.-STEEP-HOLLOW : 
A Tale of Country Life. By the Author of “ Mary Powell.” 


11.—CORN FROM A»*MANCHESTER SHEAF. 
By CHARLES MARSHALL, M.A,, of Harpurhey. 


I1l.—-EVERY-DAY LIFE IN INDIA. 
By a Resident. 
Iv.-THE ENGLISH GIRL IN GERMANY. 
By the Author of “ Moravian Life in the Black Forest.” 


v.-MONEY OR LIFE: 
A Tale of the City and Suburbs. By J. HOLDEN PIKE. 


VI.-BEYOND TREATY LIMITS. 


Papers on Japanese Life. By MRs. JAYNER. 


vil.—THE AMERICAN CENTENARY. 
By RICHARD HEATH. 


vil1.-COUSIN DEBORAH’S WHIM. 
yMary E, SHIPLEY. 


XI.-WORKING MEN’S HOMES. 


By a Resident among them. 


X—-THE CHIEF AGENTS IN THE CRUCIFIXION. 
By J. B. Ficcis, M.A. 
XI.-THE STORY OE A NEW EXODUS. 
By the Author of the “ Poor in Paris.” 
x11.-—SAVAGE LIFE IN THE SOUTH SEAS. 
By W. Wyatt GILL, M.A. 





In One Elegant Volume, cloth, gilt sides and edges, price 7s. 6d., 


GOLDEN HOURS FOR 1873 


The Volume for 1875 contains, among other papers, the following Serials :— 








3. THE WHITE CurrRassIER. A Tale of | 5. MADELEINE’STROUBLES, By theAuthi 
the War of 1870-1. By Madame of “ The Poor in Paris.” 
MEYSSONNIER. ‘et! : a an 

ee 6. PERSIAN LITERATURE. By Lieut. C. 

2. DIFFICULT CHARACTERS, AND’ OW Low (late I.N.). 

TO DEAL WITH THEM. By ANNA 
J. BUCKLAND. 7. ENGLEFIELD GRANGE, By Mrs. 

3. NOMADIC PaPERS. By BESSIE Car- B. PAUvLL. 
rr 8. JOSHUA; HIS CHARACTER A} 

4. WHAT I SAW IN EGYPT AND THE CAREER. By the Rev. J.B. Fcc 
Hoty Lanp. By the Rev. JOHN M.A. 

BAILLIE, B.D. 





The Volumes for 1868—1874 are still on sale, price 7s. 6 


*.* Canvassing Bills and: Specimen Numbers may be had, on application to the Editor, by t 


friendsywho are desirous to aid the circulation of the Magazine, 
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‘NEW STORIES FOR 1876. _ 
3 
AUNT MILLICENT’S CHARGE. 

7 4 A Story for Boys. By the Author of “ Ben THORNTON.” 

ieAuth A Story of Gipsy Life. 
A deeply interesting Tale. By the Author of “ Daisy’s FoRTUNE.” 

ut. C, *,* These New Tales have been written on purpose for “SUNSHINE.” They 
commence in the January Number, and will be continued Monthly, with 

Mrs. beautiful Engravings. 

ei PICTURE STORIES. 

FIGG This novel idea has greatly pleased and puzzled our young readefs. Month 
by month,*the group of Ten little Pictures has tasked their ingenuity, and 
furnished many of them with subjects for pleasant letters to the Editor.» These 

6 letters have come to us by thousands, and given us plenty of work in reading 
them, but we have not grumbled, as we like to know that our friends are pleased. 
by th We intend to continue these Picture Stories during the New Year. 
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SUNSHINE. 
For the Bome, the School, and the World. 


A Monthly Illustrated Magazine, for Young People, Family Reading, and Readers in General, 


Evirep sy THE Rev. W. MEYNELL WHITTEMORE, D.D. 
Rector of St. Katherine Cree, Leadenhall Street, London. 


PRICE ONE PENNY. 





Are you a friend of Sunshine already? 

If you say No, it is, I am sure, because you have never read a single 
number. Only read one, and I know you will at once resolve to join our large 
and pleasant circle. 

If, however, you are one of my attached friends, then try to gain more, 
by showing this Canvassing Bill to all your acquaintance. Tell them that any 
bookseller will supply them monthly with Suashine. I will send you more 
Canvassing Bills if you write to me for them. 

If any one asks you what you would like for a Christmas or New Year's 
gift, or a birthday present, say, “ Please give me one of the thirteen Volumes 
of Sunshine.” 

Each volume is complete in itself, price 1s. 6d. in plain cloth, and 2s. 6d. 
in extra cloth, handsomely gilt. 

The first twelve years may now be had in three handsome volumes, price 
five shillings each, cloth gilt. Twenty-four complete stories, each worth half-a- 
crown if published separately, besides a variety of interesting papers,—what a 
delightful library for any youthful reader ! 


WORKS BY THE REV. W. M. WHITTEMORE, DD. 


end Edition, §th Thousand, 2s, 6d., bound in cloth antique, printed on toned paper, 
THE PATHWAY OF PEACE: Counsels and Encouragements for the 


Earnest Inquirer. 








I. In the Wrong Path. XI. Working for Christ. 
II. Why = are Unhappy. XII. On Temper. 
III. Jesus loves you. XIII. On Temptations ; their Nature. 
IV. The Wax and the Seal. XIV. On Temptations ; their Agent. 
V. Counsels for the Anxious. XV. The Sorrowful Way. 
VL. Characteristics of Discipleship, ! XVI. On Church Attendance. 
VII. The Life of Liberty. XVII. On the Lord’s Supper. 
VIII, On the Work of the Holy Spirit. XVIII. On Self-Examination. 
IX. Counsels on Prayer. XIX. On Spiritual Declension. 
X. On Conformity to the World. XX. Encouragement. 


Recently published, price 2s. 6d., bound in cloth antique, printed on toned paper, 
PRESSING ONWARD; or, Earnest Counsels for Holy Living. 


I. The Story of a King’s Friend. IX. On striving after Earthly Success. 
IL. On the Spiritual Life. X. On Happiness in Religion. 
III. On the True Spirit of Obedience. XI. Hindrances to Religious Happiness. 
IV. Out of the World. XII. On the Nature and Necessity of tle 
V. On being kept from the Evil of the Means of Grace. 
World. XIII. Errors concerning the Means of 
VI. The Careful Servant. Grace. 
VII, The Opportunity of doing Good. XIV. On the Right Use of the Means of 
V1II. On committing our Way unto the Grace. 
Lord. XV. On Waiting for Christ. 
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LONDON: WV. MACINTOSH, 24, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
Sold by all Booksellers and Newsvenders. 
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iDR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 





& THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 

“ CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 
4 CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 

3 CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—Diphtheria, Feyer, Croop, Ague, 
3 CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery, 


CHLORODYNE weir cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms, 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &c. 


From Logsp Francis ConyneH am, Mount Charles, Donegal, December 11th, 1868. 
‘Lord Francis Conyngham, who this time last year bought some of Dr, J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne from Mr. Davenport, and has 
found it a most wonderful medicine, will be glad to have half a dozen bottles sent at once to the above address.” 
Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he had received a despatch from Her Majesty's Consul at 
* Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging fearfully, and that the ONLY remedy of any service was CHLORODYNE.”— 
I Bee Lancet, lst December, 1864, 


Sabai 


Tre sancti 


: CAUTION.—BEWARE o. PIRACY and IMITATIONS, 

* = Cavrion.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Pagk Woop stated that Dr. J. Coutts Browne was undoubtedly the Inyeator of CHLORODYNE 
‘that the story of the Defendant, FRR &MAN, was deliberately untrue, which, he regretted to say, had been sworn to.—See Times, 10th July, 1964, 
| Sold in bottles at 1s, 14d., 28, 9d., 4s. 6d., and 1[s, each, None is genuine without the words “Dr. J, COLLIS BROWNES 
?CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony acvompanies each Bottle, 

q Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, LONDON, 
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; THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN. TIMES, 


NEWTON’S EMBROCATION 


: IMMEDIATELY RELIEVES AND SPEEDILY 
} CURES RHEUMATISM, GOUT, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA, SPRAINS, 
| Stiffness or Weakness of the Joints, Croup, Whooping Cough, Sore Throat, Enlargement of the Glands, Burns, Scalds, 
3 Chilblains, &., &c. 
The Embrocation has simply to be applied to the affected parts according to the directions supplied with each bottle ; the result is IvsTAwTA- 


| weous relief, and a rapid cure, Sold by all Chemists in Bottles at 1s, 14d., 2s, 9d.,and 4s. 6d, each, or free by post from the Proprietor, 
1, J. NEWTON, 3, Cherry Tree Court, Aldersgate Street, London, E.C, 








The new Scouring Drops for 
JACKSON'S | cleaning Articles of Dress or 
Drapery from Stains of 
} Grease, Oil, Paint, &c. 

SA PIN J, |savrzewiscortiiied treo trom all Petro. 


leum, .- 

| SAPIWNE has no unpleasant smell. 
ice SAPIWE does not injure the material. 
J SAPINE does not affect the most deli- 
Registered, cate colour. 

In Bottles, at 6d. and 1s, aoe 
For Writing on Linen, Silk 
| LESSEY'S |*Gotton, ao. ‘ 


‘The durability and brightness of Lewey's 


MARKING Marking Ink must gain for it universal 


patronage,’— Manchester Times, Aug. 11th, 
INK, 6d, and Is, per Bottle. By Post, 1s. 2d. 

| Offeredas a Neat and Inexpen- 

JACKS) N’S sive Mode of Perfuming an 


H. R. H Dainty Morsels in the form of) 
; 7 ee ee tiny Silver Bullets, which 
Prince Albert's! dissolve in the mouth, and 
j surrender to the Breath their 


: CACHOUX. hidden fragrance. 


In Boxes, at 6d, By Post for 7d. 


For mending every Article of 

JACKSON’S Ornament or Furniture, in 
China, Glass, &c. : 

Chinese Diamond| Surpasses in neatness, in strength, in | 
| cheapness, and retains its virtues in all cli- 


! CEMENT |mates. It has stood the test of time, and 
; + in all quarters, 
q | In Bottles, at 6d, and 1s, By Post for Is. 2d, 








¥ROM THE LABORATORY OF 
THOMAS JACKSON, MANCHESTER. 


Sold by the Principal Druggists at Horhe and Abroad: 
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x It is perfectly harmless to the most deli- 








pan cate colour or texture, Papers, Parchments, Apartment. Be 
1B E N ZI N E | Leather,and Kid Gloves it cleanses with I N Gg E N S Ez - When smoelioiee. sen ed reeked 





}equal success. It on | also be freely used 
S RECT }to wash Gilding, and other surfaces, to 
s ° | which water should not be applied. 

} In Bottles, at 6d. and Is. 
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‘CUSTARD AE POWDER os 
4 EL LOE EEE SEONG EEE LBB IE A, ET ASN: 
A ‘s now used by all Respectable Families 

4 FOB MAKING DELICIOUS; 





SCUSTARDS AND BLANCMANGE 
a And nothing can be more agreeable to eat with 
PUDDINGS, PIES, AND STEWED FRUITS. 


Sold by all Corn Dealers in 1d, and 2d, Packets, and 6d. and 1s, Tine. 

















THE USE OF THE 


GLENFIELD 


STARCH Always: Sera 


The Delight of the Laundress, 
The Admiration of the Beholder, 
And the Comfort of the Wearer. 


For Puddings, Blanc-Mange, Children’s and Invalids’ Diet, 


BROWN & POLVAN CORN FLO 


Has Twenty Years’ World-wide Reputation. 
As cheaper Articles are being substituted for the sake of extra profit, 


Purchasers are requested to notice that every genuine packet bears the fac- 


simile signatures— 



















10,000 NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 
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Pumemess AUDUMS °* Zamienteme 
pect: will last for years, from 5s. 6d. 
WRITING CASES of every kind (a choice of 1,000). DRESSING BAGS for Ladies and 
Gentlemen, fitted, from 30s. DRESSING CASES, from l6és. to £10. 























Blogs Earslope Cues 28 | Family Bibles. | Zeeling Dring Cun 2s 
Tea Caddies, 10s. 6d. Pocket Bibles. Work Boxes, 7s. 6d. to 42s. 
Mogenh iiotivsien, tex: 6 Frayer Books. _| ations Vabingts, 21 
Ladies’ Companions, 6s. 6d. The New Poe ee age ance 

Gleve Boxes, 8s. 6d. to 12s. 9d. Church Services. Purses, ls. to 40s. Card Trays. 
ic Fane | Chatelainos, Beis, [fra tae, 
Inkstands. A choice of 300. Trinke ts, and Opera Glasses, 7s. 6d. to 63s. ; 
Oard Cases. Pencil Cases. Waist-Bags. Smelling Bottles, 2s. 6d. to 40s. 






CHILDREN’S AND OTHER GIFT-BOOKS, 1s. to 20s. 
Bagatelle Boards, 28/6, 50/-, 65/-, with Balls, Cues, &c., sent, carriage paid, to 
any Station on prepayment. 

BACKGAMMON. | CHESS, DRAUGHTS. 


BEZIQUE. | INDOOR CROQUET. 
And every kind of Indoor Games. 

























